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Calendar 
1941 

January  6,  Monday — All  class  work  resumed,  8  :10  a.  m. 

January  20,  Monday — Mid-year  examinations  begin. 

January  31,  Friday — End  of  first  semester. 

February  1-3,  Saturday-Monday — Registration  for  second  semester. 

February  3,  Monday — Last  day  of  registration  without  payment  of  late  reg- 
istration fee. 

February  4,  Tuesday — Second-semester  classes  begin,  8  :10  a.  m. 

February  10,  Monday — Last  day  of  admission  to  classes  for  the  second 
semester. 

February   15,  Saturday — Psychological  examination,   required  of  all  new 
students,  Assembly  Room,  9  :00  a.  m. 

February  22,  Saturday — Washington's  Birthday ;  a  holiday. 

March  17,  Monday — Mid-semester  grade  reports  due. 

March  24,  Monday — Last  day  for  permission  to  drop  courses. 

March  28,  Friday — Spring  vacation,  4:00  p.  m.  to  Monday,  April  7,  8:10 
a.  m. 

April  7,  Monday — All  class  work  resumed,  8:10  a.  m. 

April  13,  Sunday — Easter. 

April  16,  Wednesday — Campus  Day ;  no  classes. 

May  9,  Friday — Annual  Shakespearean  Play,  8  :00  p.  m. 

May  22,  Thursday — Final  examinations  begin. 

May  30,  Friday — Memorial  Day ;  a  holiday. 

June  1 ,  Sunday — Baccalaureate  Sunday. 

June  2,  Monday — Annual  Commencement. 

Academic  Year  1941-42 
1941 

September  19,  Friday — Registration  of  all  new  students  for  Orientation 
Program,  Hurst  Hall,  2:00  p.  m. 

September  20,  Saturday — English  examination,  required  of  all  Freshmen, 
Assembly  Room,  9:00  a.  m. 

September  22,  Monday — Assembly  and  registration  of  all  new  Freshmen 
for  college  classes,  Hurst  Hall,  9 :00  a.  m. 

September  22,  Monday — Registration  of  transfers  and  former  students, 
1 :30  p.  m. 

September  23,  Tuesday — Registration  of  transfers  and  former  students. 
Last  day  of  registration  without  payment  of  late  regis- 
tration fee. 

September  24,  Wednesday — Opening  Convocation,  Metropolitan  Me- 
morial Church,  9:45  a.  m. 

September  24,  Wednesday — All  college  classes  begin,  11:00  a.  m. 
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September  26,  Friday — Faculty-Student  reception  for  all  students. 
Women's  Residence  Hall,  8:00  p.  m. 

September  27,  Saturday — Psychological  examination,  required  of  all  new- 
students,  Assembly  Room,  9 :00  a.  m. 

October  6,  Monday — Last  day  for  admission  to  classes  in  the  College,  for 
change  in  registration  without  payment  of  fee,  and  for 
refunds  for  courses  dropped. 

November  10,  Monday — Mid-semester  grade  reports  due. 

November  17,  Monday — Last  day  for  permission  to  drop  courses  without 
grade  of  F.    . 

November  19,  Wednesday — Thanksgiving  recess  from  1  :00  p.  m.  to  Mon- 
day, November  24,  8:10  a.  m. 

November  24,  Monday — All  class  work  resumed,  8:10  a.  m. 

December  18,  Thursday — Christmas  recess  from  4:00  p.  m.  to  Monday, 
January  5,  1942,  8:10  a.m. 

1942 
January  5,  Monday — All  class  work  resumed,  8:10  a.  m. 
January  19,  Monday — Mid-year  examinations  begin. 
February  2-3,  Monday-Tuesday — Registration  for  second  semester. 
February  3,  Tuesday — Last  day  of  registration  without  payment  of  late 

registration  fee. 
February  4,  Wednesday — Second-semester  classes  begin,  8:10  a.  m. 
February  16,  Monday — Last  day  for  admission  to  second-semester  classes, 

for  permission  to  change  registration  without  payment  of 

fee,  and  for  refunds  for  courses  dropped. 
February  14,  Saturday — Psychological  examination,   required  of  all  new 

students,  Assembly  Room,  9 :00  a.  m. 
March  16,  Monday — Mid-semester  grade  reports  due. 
March  23,  Monday — Last  day  for  permission  to  drop  courses  without  grade 

of  F. 
March  27,  Friday — Spring  vacation,  4:00  p.  m.  to  Tuesday,  April  7,  8:10 

a.  m. 
April  5,  Sunday — Easter. 

April  7,  Tuesday — All  class  work  resumed,  8:10  a.  m. 
April  22,  Wednesday — Campus  Day;  no  classes. 
May  8,  Friday — Annual  Shakespearean  Play,  8 :00  p.  m. 
May  21 ,  Thursday — Final  examinations  begin. 
May  30,  Saturday — Memorial  Day;  a  holiday. 
May  31,  Sunday — Baccalaureate  Sunday. 
June  1,  Monday — Annual  Commencement. 

Academic  Year  1942-43 

September  18,  Friday — Academic  year   1942-43  begins. 


College  Chapel— 1940 

January  3 — Dr.   Joseph   M.   M.   Gray,   former   Chancellor   of  American 

University. 
January    10 — Dr.   A.   B.   Potorf,   Professor   of    Religion   and   Philosophy, 

American  University. 
January  17 — Dr.  J.  Luther  Neff,  Pastor  of  Wesley  Methodist  Church. 
February  7 — Reverend  Clifford  H.  Jope,  Pastor  of  Ninth  Street  Christian 

Church. 

February  1-1 — Reverend  Paul  Yinger,  Minister  of  Cleveland  Park  Congre- 
gational Church. 

February  21 — Dr.  Howard  S.  Wilkinson,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas  Episcopal 
Church. 

February  28 — Dr.  E.  A.  Sexsmith,  Pastor  of  Rhode  Island  Avenue  Metho- 
dist Church. 

March  6 — Dr.  J.  Lowery  Fendrich,  Pastor  of  Metropolitan  Presbyterian 
Church. 

March  13 — Dr.  Jay  Gould  Wickey,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Council  of 
Church  Boards  of  Education. 

March  20 — Dr.  Joseph  M.  M.  Gray,  former  Chancellor  of  American 
University. 

April  3 — Dr.  Carl  C.  Rasmussen,  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

April  10 — Mr.  Page  McK.  Etchison,  Director  of  Religious  Work,  Wash- 
ington Y.M.C.A. 

April  4 — Dr.  Oscar  F.  Blackwelder,  Minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

May  1 — Reverend  Peter  Marshall,  Pastor  of  New  York  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church. 

May  8 — Dr.  John  W.  Rustin,  Pastor  of  Mount  Vernon  Place  Methodist 
Church. 

May  15 — Senior  Chapel:  Reverend  Peter  Marshall. 
June  2 — Baccalaureate  Sunday:  Dr.  Joseph  M.  M.  Gray. 
September  25 — Bishop  Adna  W.  Leonard,  Washington  Area,  Methodist 
Church. 

October  2 — Dr.  George  B.  Woods,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, American  University. 

October  9 — Reverend  William  A.  Keese,  Pastor  of  Metropolitan  Memorial 
Methodist  Church. 
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October  16 — Dr.  Seth  Rogers  Brooks,  Pastor  of  National  Universalist 
Church. 

October  23 — Dr.  C.  E.  Hawthorne,  Pastor  of  Wallace  Memorial  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

October  30 — Dr.  Walter  M.  Michael,  Pastor  of  Eldbrooke  Methodist 
Church. 

November  6 — Dr.  Oscar  F.  Blackwelder,  Minister  of  the  Church  of  the 
Reformation. 

November  13 — Reverend  Edward  G.  Latch,  Pastor  of  Chevy  Chase  Metho- 
dist Church. 

November  20 — Dr.  Howard  Stone  Anderson,  Minister  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church. 

November  27 — Dr.  Theodore  O.  Wedel,  Canon-Chancellor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Cathedral. 

December  4 — Reverend  Calvin  H.  Wingert,  Minister  of  the  Grace  Re- 
formed Church. 

December  1 1 — Dr.  G.  Ellis  Williams,  Superintendent  of  the  West  Wash- 
ington District  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

December  18 — Student  Christmas  Choral  Service. 


Special  Events— 1940 

February  7 — District  Pan-Hellenic  Meeting. 

February  14 — Cap  and  Gown  Vocational  Testing. 

February  21 — Women's  Physical  Education  Play  Day. 

March  3-7 — College  Glee  Club  Tour. 

March  18 — College  Song  Fest. 

April  5 — Annual  Junior  Promenade. 

April  6 — Omicron  Delta  Kappa  Convention. 

April  15 — Annual  Publications  Banquet. 

April  17 — Annual  Arbor  Day. 

April  18-19 — Science  Show,  sponsored  by  Beta  Beta  Beta. 

April  19 — District  Epworth  League  Banquet. 

April  22 — Annual  Pi  Gamma  Mu  Banquet. 

April  24 — Annual  Glee  Club  Concert. 

May  1 — Annual  Chorus  and  Glee  Club  Banquet. 

May  3 — Student  Union  Dance. 

May  4 — Vocational  Guidance  Program. 

May  10 — College  Honor  Society  Dinner. 

May  10 — Annual  Shakespearean  Play — The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

May   12— Mothers'  Day. 

May  14 — Annual  Debate  Banquet. 

May  15 — Cap  and  Gown  Tapping. 

May  20 — Annual  Athletic  Banquet. 

May  28 — Annual  Commencement. 

September  27 — Annual  Faculty-Student  Reception. 

October  20— Dads'  Day. 

November  7 — Junior  Guild  Fashion  Show. 

November  8 — Community  Chest  Entertainment. 

November  16 — Home  Coming  Football  Game — vs.  Juniata. 

November  18 — Omicron  Delta  Kappa  Tapping. 

December  14 — Christmas  Party. 

December    17 — Christmas  Dinner   and   Dramat   Production — The   Goose 
Hangs  High. 


Administrative  Officers 

Edward  William  Engel,  Acting  President.    B.S.,  Union;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Princeton. 
Lucius  Charles  Clark,  Chancellor  Emeritus.    B.A.,    Cornell  College; 

S.T.B.,  Boston;  D.D.,  Upper  Iowa. 
Dayton    Ernest   McClain,    Vice-President   of   the    University.     B.A., 

Dickinson;    M.A.,    Harvard;    Ph.D.,    S.T.B.,    Boston;    LL.D., 

American. 
George  Benjamin  Woods,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

B.A.,   Northwestern;   M.A.,   Ph.D.,   Harvard. 
Mary    Louise    Brown,    Dean    of    Women.     B.A.,    DePauw;    M.A., 

Michigan. 


Herbert  E.  Walter,  Business  Manager.  Washington  School  of  Ac- 
countancy; Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 

Rita  M.  Lentz,  Acting  Registrar.    B.A.,  American. 

Helen  A.  Miller,  Director  of  Public  Relations.   B.A.,  American. 

Thomas  M.  Finley,1  Director  of  Promotion.  B.A.,  Washington  and 
Jefferson. 

Margaret  B.  Walker,  Secretary  to  the  Acting  President.  Strayer's 
Business  College ;  B.A.,  American. 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Walsh,  Secretary  to  the  Deans.  West  Virginia 
Wesleyan ;  Washington  School  for  Secretaries. 

Mrs.  Lesta  Wakeman  Carlo,  Secretary  to  the  Business  Manager. 
B.A.,  American. 

Kitty  Moss,  Assistant  in  the  Office  of  the  Business  Manager.  Washing- 
ton School  for  Secretaries. 

Mrs.  Marian  Morehouse,  Assistant  in  the  Office  of  the  Business  Man- 
ager. 

Mrs.  Jean  I.  Rauch,  Assistant  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 


Irma  Zink,  Librarian.   B.A.,  California;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Columbia. 

Elizabeth  White,  Assistant  Librarian.  B.A.  in  L.S.,  George  Washing- 
ton. 

Marie  Van  Cleve,  Director  of  Food  Service  and  Dormitories.  B.S.  in 
Home  Economics,  Iowa  State;  Graduate  Study,  Iowa  State. 

Mrs.  Martha  B.  Chetham,  Dormitory  Hostess. 

Mrs.  Mary  Robnett,  Dormitory  Hostess. 


iSecond  semester. 
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Karl  Dortzbach,  College  Physician.  B.A.,  Columbia;  M.D.,  Long 
Island  College  of  Medicine. 

Ruth  A.  Cooley,  College  Nurse.  R.N.,  Sibley  Hospital,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  American  University. 

Wilhelmina  Goudelock,  College  Nurse.  R.N.,  Sibley  Hospital,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Textile  Industrial  Institute;  American  University. 


John    Abbadessa,    Comptroller    of   Student    Council   Funds.     American 
University. 


Faculty  for  1940-41 

Members  of  the  faculty  are  listed  in  the  order  of  seniority  and  rank. 

The  date  following  an  entry  indicates  the  year  of  the  first  appointment  to 

the  University  staff. 

Edward  William  Engel,  Acting  President  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry.    B.S.,  Union;  M.A.,   Ph.D.    Princeton.     (1928). 

George  Benjamin  Woods,  Dean  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish.  B.A.,  Northwestern;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard.    (1925). 

Mary  Louise  Brown,  Dean  of  Women  and  Associate  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish.  B.A.,  DePauw;  M.A,  Michigan.    (1925). 

Delos  Oscar  Kinsman,  Professor  of  Economics,  Emeritus.  B.L.,  Wis- 
consin ;  M.A.,  Butler ;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin.    ( 1 926 ) . 

Ellery  Cory  Stowell,1  Professor  of  International  Law.  B.A.,  Harvard; 
docteur  en  droit,  Paris ;  Graduate  of  the  Ecole  libre  des  Sciences 
Politiques,  Paris.     (1922). 

John  Edward  Bentley,  Professor  of  Psychology.  M.A.,  Clark;  S.T.B., 
M.R.E.,  Boston;  Th.D.,  McGill.    (1924). 

Will  Hutchins,  Professor  of  Art.   B.A.,  B.F.A.,  Yale.    (1925). 

Walter  Francis  Shenton,  Professor  of  Mathematics.  B.A.,  M.A., 
Dickinson;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins.    (1925). 

C.  Henry  Leineweber,  Professor  of  German.   Ph.D.,  Fribourg.    (1926). 

Ernest  S.  Griffith,1  Professor  of  Political  Science.  B.A.,  Hamilton; 
D.Phil.,  Oxford.    (1935). 

Aubert  Bain  Potorf,  William  Fraser  McDowell  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy and  Religion.  B.A.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan;  B.D.,  Th.M., 
Th.D.,  Drew;  D.D.,  Hamline.    (1936). 

Leon  C.  Marshall,  Professor  of  Political  Economy.  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Ohio 
Wesleyan;  B.A.,  M.A.,  Harvard.    (1936). 

Eugene  N.  Anderson,  Professor  of  European  Historv.  B.A.,  Colorado; 
Ph.D.,  Chicago.    (1936). 

William  Bultman  Holton,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Illinois.    (1926). 

Theodore  Andersson,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages.  B.A.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Yale.    (1937). 

Fritz  Karl  Mann,2  Professor  of  Political  Economy.  Dr.  Jur.,  Goet- 
tingen;  Dr.  Phil.,  Berlin.    (1936). 

Jessie  Mary  Ferguson,  Associate  Professor  of  Education.  B.A.,  Chat- 
tanooga; B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State.    (1927). 

Glenn  Francis  Rouse,3  Associate  Professor  of  Physics.  B.A.,  Cornell 
College;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin.    (1927). 

iFirst  semester. 
2Second  semester. 
■^Absent  on   leave. 
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Merritt  C.  Batchelder,  Associate  Professor  of  English.  B.A.,  Hills- 
dale; M.A.,  Columbia;  Ph.D.,  Iowa.    (1935). 

Earl  Aubrey  Dennis,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology.  B.A.,  Wooster; 
Ph.D.,  Chicago.    (1935). 

Hiram  Miller  Stout,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science.  B.A., 
DePauw;   Diploma,    Oxford;    M.A.,    Ph.D.,    Harvard.     (1939). 

Ruberta  M.  Olds,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish.  Ph.B.,  Chicago;  M.A., 
Columbia.    (1930). 

William  Harlen  Gilbert,  Jr.,1  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology.  B.A., 
Cincinnati;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Chicago.    (1939). 

Harry  W.  Ketchum,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics.  B.A.,  Denver; 
M.B.A.,  Harvard.    (1939). 

Irma  Zink,  Librarian.   B.A.,  California;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Columbia.    (1933). 

George  Winston  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  of  History.  B.A.,  M.A., 
Illinois;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin.     (1940). 

James  Jacob  Robbins,2  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science.  B.A., 
California;  M.A.,  Harvard;  Ph.D.,  Princeton.    (1941). 

James  McLain,  Instructor  in  Choral  Music.  B.A.,  George  Washing- 
ton; Certificate,  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music.    (1934). 

Stafford  Hendricks  Cassell,  Director  of  Athletics  and  Instructor  in 
Physical  Education.  B.A.,  American;  B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State. 
(1937). 

Mrs.  Herbert  Clark  Wilson,  Instructor  in  French.  Baccalaureat-es- 
Lettres,  Lausanne;  Licence-es-Lettres  (Diplome  d'Etat),  Laus- 
anne; Graduate  Study,  Smith  and  Columbia.    (1937). 

Doris  Snodgrass,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  for  Women.  B.A., 
Oberlin;  M.S.  in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  Wellesley. 
(1937). 

John  L.  Nuelsen,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  German  and  Director  of  the  Band 
and  the  Orchestra.  B.Mus.,  Capitol  College  of  Music;  B.A., 
Wayne;  M.A.,  Cincinnati;  Graduate  Study,  Chicago.    (1938). 

Frank  T.  Hoadley,  Instructor  in  English.  B.A.,  American;  M.A., 
Maryland.    (1939). 

John  C.  Slover,  Instructor  in  Speech.  B.S.,  State  Teachers  College, 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.;  M.A.,  Iowa.    (1939). 

Louis  C.  Wheeler,  Instructor  in  Botany  and  Biology.    B.A.,  California; 

M.A.,  Claremont;  Ph.D.,  Harvard.     (1940). 
Imogene  Ellis,  Instructor  in  Political  Science.    B.A.,  Montana;  M.A., 
Columbia;  Graduate  Study,  California  and  American.     (1940). 


iFirst  semester. 
2Second  semester. 
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William   H.  Form,2  Instructor  in  Sociology.    B.A.,   M.A.,   Rochester; 

Graduate  Study,  Maryland.    (1941). 
Ludwig  Homberger,   Visiting  Lecturer  on  Transportation.    Dr.  Jur.  et 

rer.  pol.,  Wurzburg.     (1939). 
Jennie  Lorenz,  Assistant  in  Dramatics.    B.A.,  Wisconsin;  M.A.,  Iowa; 

Ph.D.,  Columbia.    (1940). 
Sue  Mullett,  Assistant  in  Art.   B.A.,  American.    (1940). 
Humbert  Arriagada,  Assistant  in  Spanish.    B.A.,  University  of  Chile; 

Graduate  Study,  Wittenberg  and  American.    (1940). 
Charles   H.   Grogan,  Assistant  in   Chemistry.    B.A.,   Graduate  Study, 

George  Washington. 


2Second  semester. 


Standing  Committees  of  the  College  Faculty 

Faculty  Welfare:    Dr.  Engel,  Dr.  Woods,  Dr.  Shenton,  Dr.  Potorf, 

Dr.  Holton,  Dr.  T.  Andersson,  and  Dr.  Dennis. 
University  Standards:      College    representatives — Dr.    T.    Andersson 

and  Dr.  Holton. 
College  Council:    Dr.  Engel,  Dr.  Woods,  Miss  Brown,  Dr.  Shenton, 

Dr.  Potorf,  Dr.  T.  Andersson,  Dr.  Ferguson,  and  Dr.  Dennis. 
Curriculum:    Dr.  Shenton  (Chairman).,  Dr.  Andersson,  Dr.  Ferguson, 

and  Dr.  Batchelder. 
Admissions  and  Probation:    Dr.  Engel   (Chairman) ,  Dr.  Woods,  Dr. 

Shenton,  and  Miss  Lentz. 
Registration  and  Schedule:   Dr.  Wocds  (Chairman),  Dr.  Engel,  Dr. 

Holton,  and  Miss  Lentz. 
Orientation:    Dr.  Woods   (Chairman),  Miss  Brown,  Dr.  Potorf,  Dr. 

Dennis,  and  Mr.  Cassell. 
Discipline:    Dr.  Woods    (Chairman),   Miss  Brown,   Dr.   Bentley,   Dr. 

Potorf,  and  Dr.  Dennis. 
Scholarships,    Honors,   and   Prizes:    Dr.   Woods    (Chairman),   Dr. 

Engel,  Miss  Brown,  Dr.  Potorf,  and  Dr.  Dennis. 
Library:    Dr.  Shenton  (Chairman) ,  Dr.  Leineweber,  Dr.  T.  Andersson, 

Dr.  Ferguson,  Dr.  Batchelder,  and  Dr.  Smith. 
Social  Activities:    Miss  Brown   (Chairman) ,  Dr.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Cas- 
sell, and  Miss  Zink. 
Religious    Activities    and    Public    Entertainments:     Dr.    Potorf 

(Chairman) ,  Dr.  Bentley,  Mr.  Slover,  and  Mr.  McLain. 
Athletics:   Dr.  T.  Andersson  (Chairman) ,  Dr.  Engel,  and  Dr.  Dennis. 
Student  Publications:    Dr.  Batchelder  (Chairman),  Professor  Hutch- 
ins,  and  Mr.  Hoadley. 
Social  Fraternities:    Dr.  Woods  (Chairman),  Dr.  Shenton,  and  Miss 

Brown. 
Petitions  and  Organizations:    Dr.  Holton  (Chairman) ,  Mr.  Cassell, 

and  Mr.  Nuelsen. 
Memorial:  Miss  Brown  (Chairman)  and  Miss  Olds. 
Grounds  and  Buildings:    Professor  Hutchins  (Chairman),  Dr.  Shen- 
ton, and  Dr.  Holton. 
Vocational  Counselling:   Dr.  Bentley  (Chairman),  Dr.  Dennis,  Miss 

Zink,  and  Mr.  Walter. 
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Aims  and  Purposes 

'"PHE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  is  the  result  of  a  conviction  that 
■*•  deepened  in  many  Christian  minds,  half  a  century  ago,  that  there 
should  be  in  the  National  Capital  a  significant  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing of  unquestionable  academic  standards,  to  be  devoted  to  the  principles 
of  Protestant  Christianity.  In  1891  Bishop  John  Fletcher  Hurst,  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  purchased  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Congress  granted  a  charter  in  February,  1893,  and  un- 
der Bishop  Hurst's  leadership  a  Board  of  Trustees  was  soon  organized. 

The  charter  of  the  University  specifies  that  its  purpose  shall  be  "for 
the  promotion  of  education."  But  the  University  interprets  that  purpose 
as  having  to  do  with  the  promotion  not  only  of  scholarship  but  also  of 
character.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  University  to  develop  the  initiative  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  its  students,  to  train  them  for  individual  thinking  in 
creative  or  original  work,  to  give  them  such  an  understanding  of  life  and 
its  current  problems  as  will  enable  them  to  make  necessary  social  adjust- 
ments, and  to  endow  them  with  a  Christian  philosophy  of  life  that  will 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  active  and  intelligent  citizenship  in  their  re- 
spective communities. 

The  American  University  is  a  Christian  institution,  free  from  all  sec- 
tarian bias  in  teaching  and  administration.  Various  denominations  are 
represented  both  in  the  faculty  and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  its  student 
body,  while  preponderantly  of  the  Protestant  faith,  includes  also  young 
men  and  women  of  other  creeds.  With  this  non-sectarian  character  and 
liberal  purpose,  the  work  of  instruction  throughout  the  University  is  car- 
ried on  by  a  body  of  men  and  women  who  are  adequately  trained  in  their 
subjects,  who  are  imbued  with  a  genuine  spirit  of  learning  and  teaching, 
who  are  devoted  to  high  ideals  of  personal  and  social  character,  and  who 
desire  to  be  of  the  largest  service  in  training  men  and  women  not  only  in 
academic  learning  but  for  lives  of  practical  usefulness. 

University  Organization 

The  University  consists  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  opened  on  September  23,  1925,  is 
located  on  the  University  Campus,  at  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  Avenues 
N.  W.  It  offers  a  four-year  undergraduate  program  of  courses  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science.  All  courses  are 
offered  in  the  forenoon  and  early  afternoon. 

The  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs,  located  at  1901-1907 
F  Street  N.  W.,  was  organized  in  January,  1941.     It  is  a  combination  of 
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the  former  Graduate  School  established  in  1914  and  the  School  of  Public 
Affairs  established  in  1934.  The  School  offers  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  courses.  The  undergraduate  program  leads  to  the  degrees  of 
Batchelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Public  Administration.  The  graduate  program  leads  to  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  All  courses  are  offered  in  the 
late  afternoon  and  evening. 

Standards 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  American  University  is 
a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  of  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools,  and  is  on  the  approved  list  of  the  University  Senate  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  It  cooperates  fully  with  these  organizations  in  fostering 
and  maintaining  high  ideals  of  scholarship. 

The  faculty  and  trustees  recognize  intellectual  attainment  as  the  domi- 
nant and  unifying  factor  of  college  life.  In  order  to  provide  the  best 
opportunity  and  to  insure  to  students  the  largest  gain  from  their  attendance 
at  the  American  University,  the  following  provisions  have  been  adopted : 

1.  Instruction  is  offered  by  thoroughly  trained  and  successful  teachers. 

2.  Full  opportunities  are  offered  the  students  for  the  development  of 
individual  initiative  and  leadership. 

3.  Every  effort  is  made  to  stimulate  in  students  a  desire  to  attain  dis- 
tinction in  their  studies. 

4.  Appropriate  recognition  is  given  to  students  who  excel  in  scholarship. 

5.  Every  effort  is  made  to  surround  students  with  wholesome  influences 
and  to  provide  a  comfortable  environment. 

6.  The  health  of  students  receives  special  attention.  Work  in  physical 
education  is  conducted  with  this  end  in  view.  Physical  examinations  are 
given,  and  limited  dispensary  service  is  furnished.  A  college  physician 
and  resident  nurses  are  employed  as  regular  members  of  the  staff. 

7.  The  members  of  the  faculty  cooperate  with  students  in  their  social 
and  religious  activities.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  University  to  maintain  intimate 
and  sympathetic  relations  between  teachers  and  students,  and  faculty  homes 
are  always  open  to  students. 

8.  All  student  activities — athletics,  debating,  oratory,  dramatics,  glee 
club,  college  paper,  student  council,  etc. — are  under  the  direction  of  the 
faculty;  each  activity  is  given  sympathetic  encouragement. 

9.  Effort  is  made  to  provide  acceptable  employment  for  diligent  and 
ambitious  students  if  such  employment  is  necessary  for  the  completion  of 
their  college  course. 
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Advantages  of  Location 

The  advantages  offered  by  The  American  University  are  not  limited 
to  those  deriving  from  its  own  equipment.  The  resources  of  Washing- 
ton are  open  to  its  students. 

The  National  Capitol  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  buildings  in  the 
country.  Here  students  may  observe  the  actual  work  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  both  in  regular  session  and  in  various 
committee  hearings.  Opportunity  is  also  afforded  the  student  to  attend 
sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  majestic  building  facing  the  Capitol. 

Other  buildings,  monuments,  museums,  etc.,  are  no  less  attractive.  The 
Treasury  Building,  the  White  House,  the  Washington  Monument,  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  the  National  Cemetery  at  Arlington,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  National  Zoological  Park — all  are  great  centers  of  interest, 
and  combine  to  make  Washington  the  shrine  of  the  nation. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  famous  for  its  4,500,000  books,  its  collection 
of  graphic  arts,  and  its  mural  paintings.  Six  other  important  collections 
are  open  to  properly  qualified  students:  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  with 
its  excellent  collection  of  reproductions  of  Antique  and  Renaissance  sculp- 
ture, a  noteworthy  collection  of  American  paintings,  and  the  Clarke  collec- 
tion, with  its  wealth  of  material  in  the  field  of  modern  painting;  the 
National  Museum,  with  important  collections  of  American  painting, 
English  painting  of  the  18th  century,  and  the  adjoining  collection  of  the 
graphic  arts  in  the  Smithsonian  building;  the  Freer  Gallery  with  its  unique 
collections  of  selected  American  masters,  especially  Whistler,  and  its  col- 
lections of  Chinese  and  Japanese  painting,  perhaps  unequalled  elsewhere; 
the  Duncan  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery,  an  important  collection  and  edu- 
cational agency  in  modern  art  of  the  more  progressive  type ;  the  magnificent 
National  Gallery  of  Art  which  houses  the  famous  Mellon  collection  of 
paintings  and  other  treasures ;  and  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library. 

The  Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  housed  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  in  the  city,  contains  the  world's  most  complete  collection  of 
books,  manuscripts,  folios,  pictures,  ornaments,  holographs,  etc.,  relating 
to  Shakespearean  literature  and  drama.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
officials  of  the  Library,  students  of  The  American  University  in  advanced 
English  and  drama  may  be  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the  unusual 
opportunities  for  research  and  study  offered  by  the  Library. 

Other  opportunities  for  study  and  investigation  are  likewise  unusual. 
The  Bureau  of  Standards,  only  a  mile  from  the  College  campus,  main- 
tains a  staff  of  several  hundred  scientific  specialists;  the  Fixed  Nitrogen 
Research  Laboratories  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are  on 
the  campus  proper.  Other  bureaus,  departments,  and  institutions  of  re- 
search are  also  at  the  disposal  of  those  interested.    Besides,  there  are  here 
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located  offices  of  fifty  national  patriotic  and  welfare  organizations,  offices 
of  thirty  scientific  societies,  and  headquarters  of  twelve  reform  associations. 
The  free  resources  afforded  by  Washington  for  special  study  and  investi- 
gation could  not  be  provided  by  billions  of  dollars  in  endowments. 

By  act  of  Congress  the  facilities  of  all  governmental  collections  in  Wash- 
ington established  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  are  accessible  to  scien- 
tific investigators  and  the  students  of  any  institution  of  higher  education 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Among  the  more  notable  collections  available 
are  those  of  the  following  agencies: 

1.  Library  of  Congress  14.  Bureau  of   Immigration 

2.  National  Museum  15.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

3.  Office  of  Education  16.  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics 

4.  Department  of  Agriculture  17.  Federal  Tariff  Commission 

5.  Smithsonian  Institution  18.  Federal  Trade  Commission 

6.  Pan  American  Union  19.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 

7.  Department  of  Commerce  20.  Botanic  Gardens 

8.  Department  of  Labor  21.  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils 

9.  Naval  Observatory  22.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

10.  Bureau  of  Standards  23.   Bureau  of  Fisheries 

11.  National  Academy  of  Science      24.    Bureau  of  American   Ethnology 

12.  Interstate  Commerce  25.   U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 

Commission  26.   Geological  Survey 

13.  Bureau  of  Mines 

In  order  that  students  may  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities,  Satur- 
day is  kept  so  far  as  possible  as  a  weekly  holiday,  and  effort  is  made  to 
provide  competent  guides  to  conduct  groups  of  students  to  the  various 
places  of  interest.  In  addition,  whenever  possible  the  student  is  expected 
to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  of  Washington  as  a  definite  part  of  his 
course  work. 

Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  University  Campus,  at  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  Avenues, 
comprises  eighty  acres  of  woodland  in  suburban  Washington  about  six  miles 
from  the  Capitol.  The  elevation  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Busses,  operating  at  ten-minute  intervals  throughout  the  day, 
reach  the  heart  of  the  city  in  not  more  than  twenty  minutes. 

The  campus  buildings  and  equipment  are  appraised  at  two  million  dollars. 

Hurst  Hall,  erected  in  1898,  is  the  recitation  building.  It  is  a  large 
three-story  marble  structure  containing  the  assembly  room,  a  reading  room, 
recitation  rooms,  offices  for  the  Dean,  the  Registrar,  and  other  members  of 
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the  faculty,  the  Students'  Supply  Store,  the  College  Post  Office,  and  labora- 
tories for  the  science  departments.  In  architectural  design  this  building 
ranks  among  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city.  It  is  named  in  honor  of 
Bishop  Hurst,  the  founder  and  first  chancellor  of  the  University. 

The  McKinley  Building,  completed  in  1917,  is  a  magnificent  marble 
structure  named  in  honor  of  President  McKinley.  It  is  used  temporarily 
as  the  Fixed  Nitrogen  Research  Laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Women's  Residence  Hall,  completed  in  1925,  is  a  three-story 
building  containing  rooms  for  two  hundred  women.  The  dining  room, 
on  the  ground  floor,  has  accommodations  for  nearly  four  hundred.  Spacious 
parlors  and  large,  comfortable  rooms,  each  with  running  hot  and  cold 
water,  make  this  an  ideal  residence  hall  for  young  women.  The  building 
is  provided  with  shower  baths  and  reading  rooms  on  each  floor.  The 
gymnasium  room  for  young  women  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of  this 
building.     Several  rooms  are  reserved  for  infirmary  purposes. 

The  Central  Heating  Plant  was  erected  during  1925. 

The  Bat  telle  Memorial,  a  two-story  structure  erected  in  1926,  is  used 
as  the  College  Library.  In  addition  to  the  usual  library  equipment,  it  con- 
tains offices  of  the  President  and  the  Business  Manager.  This  building  is 
named  after  the  donor,  the  late  Gordon  Battelle,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  a 
former  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Gymnasium,  erected  in  1926,  is  60  feet  wide  and  150  feet  long; 
it  is  equipped  for  the  physical  education  work  of  the  young  men  of  the 
College.  In  addition  to  meeting  the  needs  as  a  gymnasium,  the  building 
contains  a  stage,  25  by  60  feet,  providing  opportunity  for  work  in  dra- 
matics and  for  large  assemblies ;  a  commodious  men's  lounge  is  provided 
on  the  second  floor.  The  erection  of  this  building  was  made  possible  by  the 
gifts  of  ten  friends  of  the  University,  each  of  whom  contributed  $10,000. 

Hamilton  House,  the  first  unit  of  the  dormitory  for  men,  was  completed 
in  September,  1930.  It  is  a  two-story  structure,  built  of  stone  and  concrete, 
containing  both  single  and  double  rooms,  with  accommodations  for  forty 
men.  The  building  is  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Bishop  Franklin  Hamil- 
ton, a  former  chancellor  of  the  University. 

The  President's  House,  erected  in  1925,  of  colonial  type  of  archi- 
tecture, stands  on  a  high  spot  of  ground  on  the  Campus  and  commands  an 
extensive  view  across  the  country  to  the  north  and  the  west. 

Libraries  and  Laboratories 

The  college  library  contains  53,000  volumes,  including  some  10,000 
books  and  manuscripts  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  the  late  Artemus 
Martin,  librarian  and  computer  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
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This  library,  as  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  reports,  "was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  private  mathematical  collections  in  America." 

Suitable  laboratories  are  maintained  for  the  Departments  of  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Psychology. 

The  Freshman  Biological  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  tables,  compound 
and  simple  microscopes  for  individual  work,  excellent  models,  life-histories 
and  museum  specimens,  charts,  lantern-slides,  and  a  motion-picture  pro- 
jector. Individual  steel  lockers  are  furnished  students  for  use  during  the 
course. 

The  physiology  and  bacteriology  laboratory  is  equipped  with  oil-immer- 
sion compound  microscopes  for  individual  use,  autoclave,  sterilizers,  incu- 
bators, electrolux  refrigerator,  hydrogen  ion  potentiometer,  and  other 
bacteriological  equipment,  and  kymographs,  and  related  apparatus  for 
physiology. 

The  advanced  laboratory  is  equipped  with  oil-immersion  compound 
microscopes,  Greenough  binocular  microscopes,  rotary  and  sliding  micro- 
tomes, paraffin  oven,  and  other  equipment  for  the  teaching  of  cryptogamic 
and  phanerogamic  botany,  biological  technique  (including  histology), 
entomology,  and  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  zoology. 

A  dark  room,  belonging  to  the  department,  is  available  for  work  in 
biological  technique,  micro-photography,  and  in  lantern-slide  making. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  has  three  laboratories,  each  of  which  is 
well  equipped  with  modern  appliances  and  apparatus. 

The  general  chemistry  laboratory  has  wood  desks  with  alberene  stone 
tops  and  locker  space  to  accommodate  forty-eight  students  in  sections  of 
twelve  at  a  time.  This  laboratory  also  has  a  convenient  arrangement  of 
reagent  shelves  and  fume  hood. 

The  analytical  laboratory  has  fireproof  equipment  of  steel  and  alberene 
stone.  There  is  desk  space  to  accommodate  sixteen  students  in  groups  of 
eight  at  a  time.  A  reagent  shelf,  fume  hood,  balance  room,  and  an  inde- 
pendent water  still  complete  the  equipment. 

The  organic  and  physical  laboratories  also  have  all  fireproof  steel  and 
alberene  equipment  each  with  working  space  for  sixteen  students  in  groups 
of  eight  at  a  time. 

There  is  a  geneial  storeroom  for  apparatus  and  chemical  supplies,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  provide  students  with  all  necessary  chemicals  and 
modern  apparatus,  so  that  the  individual  student  may  acquire  first-hand 
experimental  knowledge  and  technique  in  the  laboratory  by  performing  a 
comprehensive  series  of  experiments. 

The  Physics  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  desk  space  for  sixteen  students 
to  work  at  one  time.  No  pains  have  been  spared  in  selecting  the  best 
laboratory  equipment  and  the  most  modern  apparatus  for  exact  physical 
measurement.   A  convenient  storage  space  has  been  provided  for  the  larger 
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pieces  of  apparatus,  and  a  dust-proof  case  protects  the  finer  pieces.  A  small 
shop,  fitted  with  lathe,  drill  press,  and  grinder,  is  available  for  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  apparatus. 

The  mathematics  department  and  the  physics  department  own  a  very 
complete  photographic  equipment.  This  equipment  makes  it  possible  to  do 
all  the  ordinary  photographic  and  copy  work  and  also  to  give  a  very  good 
laboratory  course  in  photography. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  provides  facilities  for  about  twenty  stu- 
dents pursuing  introductory  experimental  work,  with  apparatus  for  simple 
sense-reactions,  sense-perception,  attention,  and  memory.  The  laboratory 
seeks  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  preparing  for  advanced  work  in  educa- 
tion and  psychology. 

Living  Accommodations 


Rooms  for  Men 

Hamilton  House,  the  first  section  of  the  men's  quadrangle,  contains 
single  and  double  rooms,  with  accommodations  for  forty  men.  Rooms  are 
furnished  with  single  beds,  mattresses,  dressers,  desks,  chairs,  and  window 
curtains.  All  other  furnishings,  including  rugs,  pillows,  blankets,  sheets,  and 
towels,  are  supplied  by  the  student.  Blankets,  sheets,  towels,  etc.,  should 
be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  owner. 

The  price  for  board  (breakfast  and  dinners  only)  and  a  single  room 
is  $195  a  semester;  for  board  and  a  double  room,  $180  a  semester  for 
each  occupant. 

So  far  as  rooms  are  available,  freshman  men  who  do  not  live  with 
parents  or  relatives  in  Washington  are  required  to  live  in  Hamilton  House. 
Applications  for  rooms  should  be  sent  to  the  Business  Manager  of  the  Uni- 
versity. A  deposit  of  $10  is  required  for  the  reservation  or  the  assignment 
of  a  room  ;  this  fee  will  be  applied  upon  the  bill  for  the  first  semester ;  it  is 
not  returnable. 

Rooms  for  Women 

All  young  women  who  do  not  live  with  parents  in  Washington  or 
the  vicinity  are  required  to  room  in  the  Women's  Residence  Hall.  Special 
permission,  to  be  secured  in  advance  from  the  Dean  of  Women,  may  be 
granted  young  women  who  desire  to  live  with  other  relatives  permanently 
residing  in  Washington  or  who  wish  to  earn  a  part  of  their  expenses  by 
rendering  service  in  homes  near  the  Campus. 

Rooms  in  the  Hall  are  furnished  with  chairs,  tables,  dressers,  single 
beds,  mattresses,  pillows,  and  curtains.  All  other  bedding  and  furnishings 
must  be  supplied  by  the  occupants  and  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
owner.   Each  room  is  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  running  water. 
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Applications  for  rooms  in  the  Hall  should  be  sent  to  the  Business  Mana- 
ger of  the  University.  A  deposit  of  $10  is  required  for  the  reservation  of  a 
room ;  this  fee  will  be  applied  upon  the  bill  for  the  first  semester ;  it  is  not 
returnable.  Assignment  of  rooms  for  the  following  year  to  students  in 
college  is  made  soon  after  the  middle  of  April.  The  deposit  fee  is  necessary 
for  assignment  of  a  room.  All  rooms  not  thus  engaged  are  available  for 
new  students,  and  will  be  assigned  in  the  order  in  which  deposits  are 
received. 

The  Women's  Residence  Hall  contains  accommodations  for  two  hun- 
dred women.  The  cost  of  board  (breakfast  and  dinners  only)  and  a  single 
room  is  $210  a  semester;  for  board  and  a  double  room,  $185  a  semester 
for  each  occupant.  Only  a  limited  number  of  single  rooms  is  available. 
The  Hall  is  closed  during  the  Christmas  and  spring  vacations.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  entertainment  of  overnight  guests  are  made  through  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Women's  Residence  Hall. 

Board 

All  students,  both  men  and  women,  who  live  in  college  buildings, 
take  their  meals  in  the  College  Dining  Room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Women's  Residence  Hall.  The  regular  price  for  board  covers  only  break- 
fast and  dinners.     Luncheons,  served  cafeteria  style,  are  extra. 

Laundry 

The  College  will  be  responsible  for  laundering  a  limited  number 
of  sheets,  pillow  cases,  and  towels  each  week.  Personal  laundry  must  be 
looked  after  by  the  students  themselves. 

Supply  Store  and  Post  Office 

The  College  maintains  for  the  convenience  of  students  a  supply  store, 
where  they  may  obtain  books,  paper,  and  other  necessary  materials  for 
their  college  work,  and  where  orders  may  be  given  for  articles  needed 
though  not  carried  in  stock.  An  agency  for  laundry  work  and  for  dry- 
cleaning  and'  pressing  is  maintained  in  the  store.  The  store  is  located  on 
the  lower  floor  of  Hurst  Hall. 

Located  in  the  Students'  Supply  Store  is  a  United  States  Post  Office, 
where  the  usual  postal  transactions  may  be  made.  The  College  mail  is 
received  here  and  is  distributed  to  students  through  individual  combination 
lock-boxes. 

Health  Service 

The  University  aims  to  conserve  and  to  promote  the  health  of  students 
in  every  way  possible.  It  is  primarily  to  this  end  that  the  work  in  phys- 
ical education  is  directed. 
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Health  certificates  are  required  of  all  new  students,  and  physical  exami- 
nations of  new  students  are  given  each  semester  by  the  University  physician 
in  cooperation  with  the  directors  of  physical  education  and  with  the  Uni- 
versity nurses.  The  physician  is  available  for  conferences  and  care  at 
regular  hours  on  three  days  a  week.  Other  service  than  this  will  be 
rendered  by  the  family  physicians  upon  the  call  of  the  nurse  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  student.  First  aid  to  all  students  is  provided  under  the 
direction  of  the  nurses. 

For  students  who  board  or  room  on  the  campus  free  infirmary  care,  ex- 
cept lunches,  is  available  for  one  week  of  each  semester.  Additional  care 
is  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  a  day.  Regarding  the  need  of 
infirmary  care,  students  are  required  to  follow  the  directions  of  the  physician 
or  the  nurse. 

Limited  hospital  care  at  Sibley  Memorial  Hospital  is  provided  for 
students  who  are  injured  in  the  regular  athletic  or  physical  education 
work.  Other  students  who  need  hospital  care  have  the  benefit  of  reduced 
rates  at  Sibley  Hospital  through  a  special  arrangement  made  by  the 
University. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

A  student  who  desires  to  enter  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
American  University  should  first  secure  an  application  blank  from  the 
Office  of  Admissions.  This  blank  should  be  filled  out  by  the  student 
and  returned  promptly  to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

Before  an  application  can  be  passed  upon,  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions must  have  an  official  transcript  of  the  student's  complete  record  in 
high  school  or  academy,  together  with  the  recommendation  of  the  principal. 
If  the  student  has  attended  another  college,  a  complete  official  transcript 
of  the  college  record,  together  with  an  honorable  dismissal,  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee. 

Students  are  not  admitted  to  the  College  after  the  beginning  of  the 
third  week  of  the  semester. 

Principal's  Statement. — The  principal  will  be  asked  for  a  statement 
concerning  the  applicant's  success  in  school,  his  rank  in  the  graduating 
class,  and  his  attitude  toward  his  work;  also,  for  an  estimate  of  the  char- 
acter and  promise  of  the  applicant,  and  for  information  concerning  his 
special  aptitudes,  interests,  and  activities. 

Health  Certificate. — The  faculty  requires  the  complete  health  record 
of  each  entering  student.  In  accordance  with  this  provision,  each  new 
student  must  secure  from  the  Office  of  Admissions  a  health  blank  to  be 
filled  out  by  the  family  physician  and  mailed  by  him  to  the  Director  of 
Admissions. 
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The  main  purpose  of  all  the  requirements  for  admission  is  to  insure 
the  selection  of  applicants  who  are  likely  to  profit  most  by  a  college 
course. 

Admission  to  Freshman  Standing 

Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  is  based  upon  the  information 
furnished  in  the  application  blank  and  upon  the  student's  secondary- 
school  record.  The  scholastic  requirement  is  the  completion  of  a  four- 
year  course  in  an  accredited  high  school,  or  its  equivalent,  with  a  minimum 
of  fifteen  acceptable  units. 

For  admission  to  full  standing  a  candidate  must  have  a  general  average 
of  C  (fair)  or  better  in  fifteen  acceptable  units,  at  least  twelve  of  which 
must  be  presented  from  the  following  subjects: 

English  and  speech. 

Foreign  Language — French,  German,  Latin,  Spanish. 

Mathematics — algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry. 

Social  Science — civics,  economics,  history,  sociology. 

Natural  Science — general  science,  biology,  botany,  chemistry,  physics, 
zoology. 

The  remaining  three  units  may  be  presented  in  any  subjects  in  the  regular 
curriculum  of  the  high  school. 

The  Faculty  has  accepted  the  following  definition  of  a  unit  in  accord- 
ance with  that  adopted  by  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  by  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  and  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching:  'A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary 
school  constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work." 

This  statement  assumes  that  the  length  of  the  school  year  is  at  least 
thirty-six  weeks,  that  a  recitation  or  laboratory  period  is  from  forty  to 
sixty  minutes  in  length,  and  that  the  study  is  pursued  four  or  five  periods 
a  week. 

Applicants  secure  admission  to  the  College  either  by  certification  or 
by  examination. 

1.  Certification. — This  is  the  customary  form  of  entrance,  but  it  pre- 
supposes graduation,  with  credit  for  the  proper  subjects,  from  an  accredited 
secondary  school.  The  certificate  must  be  made  out  on  the  prescribed 
form  supplied  by  the  College  and  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  School 
(or  by  some  other  duly  qualified  official).  Schools  are  approved  if  they 
are  accredited  by  any  one  of  the  following  agencies: 

a.  State  universities  and  state  offices  of  education. 

b.  The  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

c.  The  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board. 

d.  The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
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e.  The  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

f.  The  Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools. 

2.  Examination. — Applicants  who  are  not  graduates  of  an  accredited 
secondary  school  may  make  up  deficiencies  and  secure  the  necessary  credit 
in  the  subjects  lacking  by  passing  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Regents,  or  of  any  similar 
state  agency;  or  by  passing  validating  examinations  given  by  the  University. 

An  application  to  take  the  examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  431  West  117th 
Street,  New  York  City,  from  whom  all  necessary  information  may  be 
obtained. 

The  Regents'  examinations  are  given  in  January  and  June  of  each 
year.  Handbook  No.  23  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents  giving  necessary 
information,  may  be  secured  from  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Education,  Albany,  New  York. 

Departmental  Examinations. — Upon  entering  the  College  each  fresh- 
man is  required  to  take  two  examinations — one  an  English  test,  the  other 
a  psychological  test.  The  psychological  examination  is  required  of  all  new 
students,  whether  freshmen  or  those  transferring  from  other  institutions. 
The  object  of  these  tests  is  to  discover  special  aptitudes,  abilities,  and  ca- 
pacities of  each  student  in  order  that  more  helpful  advice  may  be  given  in 
planning  his  college  course  and  in  solving  any  of  his  individual  difficulties. 

The  examination  in  English  tests  the  student's  correctness  in  the  use 
of  the  English  language  in  writing.  Students  who  fail  to  pass  the  exami- 
nation are  required  to  make  up  deficiencies  during  the  first  semester. 

A  fee  of  three  dollars  is  charged  for  either  of  these  examinations  if  not 
taken  on  the  dates  announced  in  the  calendar. 

Admission   to   Advanced   Standing 

A  candidate  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  from  an  accredited 
institution  of  college  rank  may  receive  credit  without  examination  for 
work  completed  at  such  institution,  subject  to  the  following  requirements: 

1.  He  must  present  an  official  certificate  of  the  institution  from  which 
he  comes,  showing  (a)  his  entrance  credits  at  that  institution;  (b)  his 
complete  college  record,  including  grade  of  scholarship  in  each  subject 
taken;  and  (c)   honorable  dismissal. 

2.  To  be  admitted  as  a  student  in  good  standing,  he  must  present  a 
creditable  record  from  the  institution  from  which  he  comes.  In  general  no 
credit  is  given  for  work  of  grade  D  (the  lowest  passing  grade). 

3.  He  must  satisfy  the  freshman  entrance  requirements  of  this  college. 

4.  He  must  take  the  psychological  examination  required  of  all  new 
students. 
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5.  The  applicant  must  register  for  any  courses  not  previously  taken  that 
are  included  in  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  this  college. 

6.  A  student  admitted  to  advanced  standing  must  complete  at  least 
thirty  semester-hours'  credit  in  attendance  at  this  college,  and  he  must 
maintain  an  average  of  C  grade  in  the  total  work  taken  in  this  college. 

No  advanced  credit  is  given  for  work  done  in  a  secondary  school. 
No  credit  is  given  for  work  done  by  correspondence ;  or  for  work  done 
with  private  tutor  unless  all  arrangements  are  approved  in  advance. 

Requirements  for  Graduation — Degrees 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred 
at  the  annual  commencement  upon  all  students  who  have  completed  satis- 
factorily the  specific  requirements  for  graduation  as  to  hours,  courses, 
majors,  distribution  of  work,  fields  of  concentration,  and  grades.  Students 
themselves  are  responsible  for  seeing  that  these  requirements  are  met  in 
full.   These  requirements  are  as  follows : 

The  minimum  requirement  for  graduation  is  the  completion  of  130 
semester-hours,  including  124  hours  of  academic  credit  of  C  average  and 
the  prescribed  work  (six  credits)  in  physical  education.  These  require- 
ments must  be  completed  in  not  more  than  five  years.  An  hour  signifies 
one  recitation  or  lecture  (or  its  equivalent)  a  week  throughout  one  college 
semester.  Each  recitation  period  is  fifty  minutes  long,  and  the  time  necessary 
to  adequate  preparation  is  estimated  at  an  average  of  two  hours  for  each 
class  exercise. 

At  least  40  semester-hours'  credit  must  be  secured  in  courses  numbered 
above  300.  Juniors  must  complete  at  least  12  semester-hours  in  courses 
in  the  300  group.  Seniors  taking  courses  in  the  100  group  will  receive  one 
hour  less  credit  than  the  credit  announced  for  those  courses. 

Courses  Taken  outside  the  College 
Students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  from  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  may  receive  credit  for  courses  taken  outside  the  College  under 
the  following  conditions : 

1.  The  amount  of  credit  for  courses  taken  in  the  School  of  Social  Sci- 
ences and  Public  Affairs  of  the  University  shall  not  exceed  twenty  se- 
mester-hours, and  all  courses  chosen  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the 
College  and  by  the  chairman  of  the  department  in  which  the  courses  are 
to  be  counted. 

2.  Not  more  than  three  courses  outside  the  College  may  be  taken  si- 
multaneously. 

3.  Courses  taken  outside  the  College  may  not  be  counted  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  the  residence  requirement  of  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester- 
hours  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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4.  The  last  nine  hours  of  the  requirement  for  a  degree  may  be  taken  out- 
side the  College  provided  the  minimum  residence  requirement  of  thirty 
hours  has  previously  been  met. 

Prescribed  Studies  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

The  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  consists  of  basic  courses 
that  are  essential  to  any  general  education  and  that  at  the  same  time  pre- 
pare the  student  for  later  specialization  in  his  chosen  field. 

The  following  courses  or  subjects  are  prescribed  for  all  students: 

1.  English  Composition  and  Literature — 6  hours  (English  101-102). 

2.  Survey  of  English  Literature — 6  hours  (English  201-202). 

3.  Principles  of  Speech — \  hours  (Speech  101-102) . 

4.  Physical  Education— 6  hours  (Physical  Education  101-102,  201-202, 

301-302). 

5.  Four  semesters  of  work  (not  less  than  twelve  hours)  in  each  of  three 

of  the  following  groups.  At  least  five  hours  must  be  taken  in  one 
department  and  the  remainder  in  one  or  more  other  departments. 

A.  Modern  Foreign  Language — French,  German,  Spanish. 

B.  Social   Science — economics  and   business  administration,   history, 

political  science,  sociology  and  social  work. 

C.  Science     and     Mathematics — biology,     chemistry,     mathematics, 

physics. 

D.  Humanities — art,    classics,    education,    English    (courses    above 

300),  music  philosophy,  psychology,  religion. 

Prescribed  Studies  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 

The  following  courses  or  subjects  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science : 

1.  English  Composition  and  Literature — 6  hours  (English  101-102). 

2.  Survey  of  English  Literature — 6  hours  (English  201-202). 

3.  Principles  of  Speech — 2  hours  (Speech  101). 

4.  Physical  Education — 6  hours  (Physical  Education  101-102,  201-202, 

301-302). 

5.  Modern  Foreign  Languages — A  reading  knowledge  of  either  French, 

German,  or  Spanish,  to  be  satisfied  by  examination  or  by  at  least  12 
hours  of  college  study  of  the  language  selected.  Failure  to  demon- 
strate a  reading  knowledge  by  examination  will  require  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  at  least  a  year  of  course  study  in  college  before 
a  second  examination  may  be  taken. 
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6.  Social  Science  and  Humanities — 18  semester-hours  with  at  least  six 
hours  in  each  of  two  of  the  following  subjects:  art,  classics,  eco- 
nomics, education,  history,  music,  philosophy,  political  science,  psy- 
chology, religion,  or  sociology. 

7.  Mathematics — 6  hours  (Mathematics  101-102). 

8.  Natural  Science  and  Mathematics — 70   hours   completed   in   one  of 

the  following  concentration  groups  as  indicated : 

A.  Biology — 

Biology — 41   hours. 

Chemistrv— 16  hours   (Chemistry  101-102   (10)   or  103-104 

(8)  and  321-322  (8). 
Physics— 8  hours  (Physics  201-202). 
Science  electives — 5  hours. 

B.  Chemistry — 

Chemistry — 41  hours. 
Biology — 3  hours  (Biology  309). 
Mathematics — 6  hours  (Mathematics  201-202). 
Physics— 8  hours  (Physics  201-202). 

Science   electives — 12   hours    (Courses  in  the  200   group   or 
above). 

C.  Mathematics  and  Physics — 

Mathematics  and  Physics — 41   hours,  in  addition  to  item  6 

above. 
Biology— 8  hours   (Biology  101  and   102  or   103). 
Chemistry— 8  hours    (Chemistrv    101-102    (10)    or    103-104 

.  (8); 

Chemistry-Biology  electives — 13  hours. 

9.  Electives — To  total  130  semester-hours. 

Major  Studies  and  Field  of   Concentration 

During  the  second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year,  each  candidate  for 
graduation  is  required  to  select  the  department  in  which  his  major  work 
will  be  completed.  In  the  department  thus  chosen,  the  student  must  com- 
plete from  24  to  41  hours  of  work  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment. Twelve  additional  hours,  to  be  approved  by  the  department 
chairman,  must  be  completed  in  subjects  closely  related  to  the  major  sub- 
ject. These  additional  hours  may  be  included  in  the  list  of  prescribed 
studies.  By  this  plan,  each  student  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  choose 
a  considerable  part  of  his  course  of  study  in  a  field  of  concentration  adapted 
to  his  special  interests  and  abilities.  Only  work  of  grade  C  or  better  may 
be  counted  toward  a  major.    Not  more  than  45  hours  in  one  department 
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may  be  counted  toward  the  graduation  requirement  of  130  hours. 

A  student  who  enters  with  advanced  credit  in  his  major  subject  must 

complete  as   part   of   the   requirement   at    least   nine   hours   in   his   major 

subject  in  this  college. 

The  following  departments  offer  majors : 

Art  Mathematics 

Biology  Philosophy 

Chemistry  Physics 

Economics  and  Business  Political  Science 

Administration  Psychology 

Education  Religion 

English  Sociology  and 

French  Social  Work 

German  Spanish 

History  Speech 

Faculty  Advisers 

Each  student  on  entering  the  College  is  assigned  to  a  member  of  the 
faculty  who  is  to  act  as  his  adviser  and  to  give  him  helpful  counsel  relating 
to  his  college  life.  The  student  is  required  to  submit  his  choice  of  studies 
for  each  semester  to  his  adviser  and  to  obtain  approval  of  them  before 
completing  his  registration ;  all  changes  in  registration  during  the  year  must 
likewise  receive  the  adviser's  approval.  At  the  time  the  student  makes  a 
choice  of  the  department  in  which  he  will  do  his  major  work,  the  chairman 
of  that  department  becomes  his  adviser,  and  this  adviser  should  be  con- 
sulted freely  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  student's  welfare.  The  student 
should  choose  his  major  not  later  than  the  close  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Required  Work  for  the  Freshman  Year 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  courses,  the  work  of  the  freshman 
year  is  required. 

The  following  courses  are  required :  u 

fe  M  Hours 

English  101-102  (both  semesters). 

Physical  Education  101-102  (both  semesters). 

Speech  101-102  (both  semesters). 

Three  courses  from  the  following  groups : 

A.  Modern  Foreign  Language. 

B.  Social  Science. 

C.  Science  and  Mathematics. 

D.  Humanities. 
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Required  Work  for  the  Sophomore  Year 
The  work  of  the  sophomore  year  allows  for  several  elective  courses, 
the  rest  being  required.  Hours 

English  201-202  (both  semesters). 

Physical  Education  201-202  (both  semesters). 

Four  courses  from  the  following  groups: 

A.  Modern  Foreign  Language. 

B.  Social  Science. 

C.  Science  and  Mathematics. 

D.  Humanities. 

Required  Work  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Years 

The  work  of  the  junior  year  includes  at  least  twelve  hours  selected 
from  courses  numbered  in  the  300  group.  Physical  Education  301-302 
is  required;  the  rest  of  the  work  is  elective,  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  majors,  prescribed  studies  by  groups  listed  on  p.  28,  and  the  sequence 
of  courses  within  departments. 

Juniors  and  seniors  must  complete  at  least  forty  semester-hours'  credit  in 
courses  numbered  above  300.  Seniors  taking  courses  numbered  in  the 
100  group  will  receive  one  hour  less  credit  than  the  credit  announced 
for  those  courses. 

Fees  and  Expenses 

The  trustees  of  the  University  reserve  the  right  to  make  such  changes 
in  fees  and  other  costs  as  any  occasion  may  make  necessary,  and  to  make 
such  changes  applicable  to  students  at  present  in  the  University  as  well 
as  to  new  students. 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  eighteen  weeks 
each.  The  entire  bill  for  each  semester  is  payable  in  full  in  advance. 
Students  unable  to  pay  the  full  amount  in  advance  may,  upon  the  payment 
of  a  service  charge  of  $1,  make  payments  as  follows:  one-third  in  cash  at 
the  time  of  registration ;  one-third  on  November  3  ;  one-third  on  Decem- 
ber 3.  Failure  to  meet  the  deferred  payments  when  they  are  due  will 
result  in  exclusion  from  classes ;  reinstatement  will  require  the  payment  of 
a  one-dollar  to  five-dollar  fee.  Class  attendance  cards  are  issued  only  after 
the  adjustment  of  the  semester  bill. 

The  bill  for  the  first  semester  of  the  academic  year  is  due  not  later 
than  September  23  ;  the  bill  for  the  second  semester  is  due  not  later  than 
February  3.    Second  and  third  payments  are  due  March  3  and  April  3. 

A  fee  for  late  registration  is  charged  if  adjustment  of  bills  is  made 
after  the  dates  for  initial  payments. 
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Children  of  clergymen  are  allowed  a  credit  of  $12.50  each  semester 
toward  tuition  fees ;  deaconesses  and  local  preachers  who  have  engaged 
in  religious  work  are  allowed  a  credit  of  $12.50  each  semester,  provided 
they  definitely  intend  to  continue  religious  work  as  a  vocation  after  gradu- 
ation. For  the  tuition  thus  deferred  the  student  signs  a  promissory  note, 
which  becomes  payable  if  another  vocation  is  followed.  Two  or  more 
children  of  the  same  family  in  attendance  during  the  same  semester  are 
each  granted  a  special  credit  of  $12.50  a  semester  toward  tuition  fees. 
All  credit  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  full-time  work;  a  student  who 
registers  for  less  than  twelve  hours  does  not  receive  the  benefit  of  a  re- 
duction. These  special  reductions  are  not  granted  to  holders  of  scholar- 
ships ;  they  will  be  doubled  if  the  students  board  and  room  in  college 
dormitories  ;  and  they  will  be  continued  only  if  the  student's  grade  average 
is  above  C  for  his  college  work  of  each  semester. 

College  Fees  Each  Semester 

Tuition  each  semester-hour1 $10.00 

Note:  Of  the  total  amount  of  the  tuition  charge  each  semester,  ten  dollars  is 
regarded  as  a  registration  fee;  it  must  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  time  of  registration 
and  is  not  returnable.  New  students  are  required  to  pay  this  fee  in  advance 
when  applying  for  admission  to  the  College.  There  are  no  additional  fees  such  as 
for  library,  health,  laboratory,  activities,  and  graduation. 

Board  and  Room 
Breakfasts  and  dinners  and  double  room  in  Women's  Residence 

Hall $185.00 

Breakfasts   and   dinners  and   single   room   in   Women's   Residence 

Hall   210.00 

Breakfasts  and  dinners  and  double  room  in  Hamilton  House  (men)    180.00 
Breakfasts  and  dinners  and  single  room  in  Hamilton  House  (men)    195.00 

Miscellaneous  and  Special  Fees  Assessed  Only  as  They  Apply 

Late  registration $3.00-5.00 

Change  in  registration 1.00 

Late  adjustment  of  college  bill 2.00 

Absence  from  classes  immediately  before  or  after  a  holiday  or  a 

vacation  period2 2.00 

Examination  to  meet  language  requirement 3.00 

Special  examination  for  credit,  each  credit-hour 2.00 

Special  examination  to  remove  condition 3.00 

Special  examination  out  of  schedule 3.00 

1A  full-time  student  will  enroll  for  from  15  to  17  hours  each  semester.  As  a  result  his  tuition 
charges  will  vary  from  $150  to  $170  a  semester. 

2Money  collected   from   this   source  is   added   to  student  loan   funds. 
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Special  examination  to  make  up  class  absence 1.00 

Special  psychological  or  English  test    (admission) 3.00 

Art   (Corcoran  Art  School)   ^_    25.00 

Graduation  fee,  assessed  only  of  students  who  receive  degrees  on 
the   basis   of   less    than   60   semester-hours   completed    in 

the  University 10.00 

Fees  paid  cover  the  cost  of  individual  subscriptions  for  the  College 
paper  and  for  the  College  Annual  and  of  other  activities  carried  on  by 
the  Student  Association.  Of  the  fees  collected,  five  dollars  for  each  full- 
time  student  is  assigned  to  the  Student  Council. 

Late  Registration. — A  student  who  enters  the  College  or  who  adjusts 
his  bill  after  the  scheduled  dates  will  pay  a  fee  of  three  dollars  for  late 
registration  during  the  first  week  of  the  semester;  a  fee  of  five  dollars 
will  be  charged  for  late  registration  after  the  first  week  of  the  semester. 

Change  in  Registration. — A  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  for  any  volun- 
tary change  made  in  registration  after  October  6  in  the  first  semester  and 
after  February  16  in  the  second  semester.  No  charge  is  made  for  changes 
effected  by  the  instructor  or  by  the  administration.  No  courses  may  be 
entered  by  any  student  after  these  dates,  and  no  credit  on  the  semester  bill 
will  be  allowed  for  courses  dropped  after  these  dates.  No  course  may  be 
dropped  without  being  recorded  as  a  failure  after  November  17  in  the  first 
semester  or  after  March  23  in  the  second  semester. 

Transcript. — Each  student,  graduate  or  undergraduate,  is  entitled  to 
one  transcript  of  his  college  record  without  charge.  For  each  additional 
transcript  there  is  a  fee  of  one  dollar  if  ordered  singly,  or  less  if  ordered 
in  quantity.  Transcripts  of  records  of  graduates  may  be  issued  to  the  stu- 
dents themselves  or  to  graduate  or  professional  schools;  transcripts  of 
records  of  undergraduates,  however,  are  issued  only  to  other  institutions 
to  which  those  students  may  desire  to  transfer.  Transcripts  will  not  be 
issued  unless  all  obligations  to  the  College  have  been  paid  in  full. 

Special  Examinations. — A  fee  of  three  dollars  is  charged  for  each  exami- 
nation for  admission  to  the  College  to  freshman  standing,  for  each  ex- 
amination to  remove  a  condition,  for  the  examination  in  foreign  language 
to  meet  the  language  requirement  for  graduation,  and  for  an  examination 
taken  out  of  schedule.  A  fee  of  two  dollars  for  each  credit-hour  is  charged 
for  examinations  for  advanced  standing.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged 
for  each  class  examination  missed  by  absence,  unless  the  absence  is  excused 
by  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Refunds. — Since  the  College  program  is  set  up  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester  with  the  expectation  that  all  students  who  register  will 
continue  through  the  semester,  refunds  of  money  paid  in  advance  on  the 
semester  account  will  be  made  only  on  the  following  basis: 
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a.  No  refunds  are  granted  to  students  who  make  payments  in  install- 
ments. 

b.  Proportionate  fees  for  tuition  will  be  refunded  if  a  student  with- 
draws from  the  College  before  December  4  of  the  first  semester,  or  before 
April  4  of  the  second  semester.  After  those  dates  no  fees  for  tuition  will 
be  refunded. 

c.  No  rebate  for  board  will  be  allowed  for  an  absence  of  one  week  or 
less. 

d.  Rooms  in  the  college  dormitories  are  engaged  for  a  semester.  In 
case  a  student  gives  up  a  room  for  any  reason  other  than  sickness,  room 
rent  will  be  charged  to  the  end  of  the  semester.  A  student  obliged  to 
withdraw  because  of  sickness  before  the  middle  of  the  semester  will  be 
charged  for  a  half  semester  only. 

Student  Aid 


Scholarships 

The  college  has  limited  scholarship  funds  that  are  available  for  the 
aid  of  well-qualified  students  who  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance  and 
who  expect  to  graduate  here.  Application  blanks  may  be  secured  from  the 
Committee  on  Scholarships. 

It  is  the  aim  to  confine  scholarship  awards  to  all-round  students;  in 
considering  applications,  therefore,  the  scholarship  committee  will  take 
into  account  the  following  groups  of  qualities : 

1.  Scholastic  ability  and  attainments,  as  shown  by  the  school  record. 

2.  Character,  including  integrity,  courage,  devotion  to  duty,  sympathy, 

and  unselfishness. 

3.  Leadership,   including    personality,    initiative,    spirit    of   cooperation, 

and  moral  force. 

4.  Participation  in  school  activities,  such  as  debating,  dramatics,  journal- 

ism, music,  and  sports. 
Whenever  possible,  a  personal  interview  with  each  candidate  will  be 
held  by  some  representative  of  the  College. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  scholarship  award  an  applicant  must — 

1.  Be   more   than    fifteen   and   less   than   twenty-one   years   of   age   on 

September  first  of  the  year  for  which  he  is  selected. 

2.  Rank  in  the  upper  fifth  of  the  high-school  class. 

3.  Have  good  health. 

4.  Meet  in  full  the  entrance  requirements  as  stated  in  this  catalog. 

5.  Have  the  endorsement  of  the  principal  of  his  preparatory  school. 
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Students  awarded  scholarships  are  not  granted  the  special  reductions 
in  tuition  mentioned  on  p.  32.  They  must  register  for  at  least  fifteen 
grade-carrying  hours  of  work  each  semester,  and  they  must  board  and 
room  on  the  campus  if  space  is  available  unless  they  live  at  home  with  their 
parents.  They  may  be  called  upon  for  clerical  or  office  work  not  to  exceed 
two  hours  a  week. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  and  renewed  as  follows : 

1.  The  first  award  is  for  a  period  of  one  year — two  semesters. 

2.  After   the   first   year,    all   scholarships   are    renewable   by   semesters. 

The  requirement  is  a  grade  average  of  at  least  half  B  and  half  C 
(index  1.50)  on  the  work  of  the  preceding  semester,  amounting  to  a 
total  of  at  least  fifteen  semester-hours. 

The  following  scholarships  are  open  to  properly  qualified  students: 

Foundation  Scholarships. — In  recognition  of  the  founding  of  the  College, 
the  Trustees  have  established  thirty  Foundation  State  Scholarships,  each 
with  a  value  of  $250  a  year  for  four  years.  The  scholarships  are  awarded 
annually  to  freshmen  and  graduates  of  accredited  junior  colleges.  Appli- 
cations must  be  received  not  later  than  April  1. 

The  Iowa  Scholarship  was  endowed  by  the  late  John  C.  Letts,  former 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  honor  of  his  daughter  Catherine. 
The  Kansas  Scholarship  also  was  endowed  by  Mr.  Letts  in  honor  of  his 
daughter  Minnie.  The  Missouri  Scholarship  was  endowed  by  Mrs.  Nannie 
C.  Lucas  as  the  John  H.  and  Nannie  C.  Lucas  Memorial  Scholarship. 
The  Maryland  Scholarship  was  endowed  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Norwood,  of  Frederick.  Several  other  state  scholarships  are  endowed  in 
part. 

Seminary  Scholarships. — Each  of  the  accredited  secondary  schools  related 
to  the  Methodist  Church  has  been  granted  an  annual  scholarship  of  $150 
good  for  four  years.  The  selection  is  made  by  the  College  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  faculties  of  the  seminaries.  At  the  time  of  the  award  the 
scholarship  committee  will  announce  one  alternate  for  each  winner.  No 
other  applicants  will  be  eligible  to  an  award,  and  alternates  will  not  be 
effective  after  September  first.  Applications  must  be  received  not  later 
than  April  1. 

The  Women's  Guild  Scholarship. — The  Women's  Guild  of  American 
University  has  endowed  a  scholarship  yielding  annually  $250  to  be  awarded 
every  four  years  to  some  young  woman  who  enters  the  freshman  class. 
Applications  must  be  received  not  later  than  April  1. 

Dsitrict  of  Columbia  Scholarships. — Four  $250  scholarships  and  ten  $150 
scholarships  are  available  annually  for  graduates  of  high  schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  These  are  awarded  in  open  competition  without  refer- 
ence to  the  schools  attended  by  the  candidates.  Applications  should  be  made 
direct  to  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  not  later  than  March  1.    At  the 
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time  of  the  award,  the  scholarship  committee  will  announce  four  alternates 
in  addition  to  the  winners.  No  other  applicants  will  be  eligible  to  an  award, 
and  alternates  will  not  be  eligible  after  September  first. 

Maryland-Virginia  Scholarships. — Six  $150  scholarships  are  available 
annually  for  graduates  of  high  schools  located  near  the  city  of  Washington. 
These  are  awarded  in  open  competition  without  reference  to  the  schools 
attended  by  the  candidates.  Applications  should  be  made  direct  to  the 
Committee  on  Scholarships  not  later  than  March  1.  At  the  time  of  the 
award,  the  scholarship  committee  will  announce  three  alternates  in  addition 
to  the  winners.  No  other  applicants  will  be  eligible  to  an  award,  and 
alternates  will   not   be  eligible   after   September   first. 

The  Hugh  A.  and  Maggie  Thompson  Legg  Scholarship. — This  scholar- 
ship was  endowed  by  the  late  Hugh  A.  Legg,  of  Stevensville,  Maryland.  It 
has  a  value  of  $250  and  is  awarded  annually  to  a  resident  of  Queen  Anne's 
County,  Maryland.  Nominations  for  the  ensuing  year  are  made  by  Mrs. 
James  W.  Rowe,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  not  later  than  February  15. 

The  Reverend  George  W.  Townsend  Memorial  Fund. — The  income 
from  this  fund  of  $5,000  established  by  the  Reverend  George  W.  Town- 
send,  of  Ridley  Park,  Pennsylvania,  is  used  to  aid  students  preparing  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Loan  Funds 

In  order  to  meet  emergency  college  needs,  students  who  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  are  eligible  to  borrow  limited  amounts  from  certain 
established  funds  as  listed  below.  These  funds  are  not  available  to  fresh- 
men during  their  first  semester's  residence  in  the  College.  Each  borrower 
signs  a  promissory  note  that  must  bear  the  endorsement  of  some  financially 
responsible  person.  All  loans  become  due  in  part  the  first  year  following 
the  borrower's  graduation  or  withdrawal  from  the  College.  To  qualify 
for  a  loan,  a  student  must  maintain  at  least  a  C  average. 

Students  who  receive  loans  from  any  college  fund  agree  not  to  under- 
take graduate  or  professional  study  or  to  transfer  to  any  other  educational 
institution  (except  with  written  approval  of  the  College)  until  all  such 
outstanding  obligations  are  paid  in  full. 

The  Ida  Letts  Educational  Fund. — The  late  John  C.  Letts,  former 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  established  a  loan  fund  for  men  in 
honor  of  his  wife.  The  fund,  amounting  to  $60,000,  is  held  in  trust  by 
the  University,  and  the  income  derived  from  it  is  used  as  a  loan  fund  for  men 
of  the  College  who  may  need  financial  assistance  in  completing  their 
college  course.  Applications  for  loans  from  this  fund  must  be  made  to  the 
Bursar  of  the  College  and  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  committee 
of  the  trustees  appointed  to  administer  the  fund.  Each  borrower  signs  a 
promissory  note  bearing  2  per   cent   interest  while  he  is  in  college  and 
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6  per  cent  after  his  graduation.  Loans  granted  for  one  year  only  in 
college  are  due  the  year  following  graduation ;  proportional  payment  on 
all  other  loans  is  due  annually  after  the  borrower's  leaving  college. 

The  William  V.  Long  Fund. — Mr.  William  V.  Long,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  established  a  loan  fund  for  junior  and  senior  women  in  the  College. 
Applications  for  loans  from  this  fund  must  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College.  Loans  carry  4  per  cent  interest  from  date  and  are  payable  within 
one  year  after  the  borrower's  graduation ;  if  not  paid  when  due,  loans  carry 
thereafter  6  per  cent  interest. 

The  Student  Loan  Fund  of  the  Methodist  Church. — A  limited  num- 
ber of  worthy  students,  members  of  the  Methodist  Church,  may  secure 
loans  from  the  Student  Loan  Fund  administered  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  that  Church.  Christian  character,  satisfactory  scholarship,  promise 
of  usefulness,  financial  responsibility,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  church 
to  which  the  applicant  belongs  are  essential  to  a  loan.  Each  borrower  must 
sign  an  interest-bearing  promissory  note  endorsed  by  some  financially  re- 
sponsible person.  Detailed  information  may  be  secured  from  the  Bursar 
of  the  College,  who  receives  applications  for  loans  from  this  fund. 

The  Women's  Guild  Loan  Fund. — The  Women's  Guild  of  American 
University  has  a  small  loan  fund  available  for  junior  and  senior  women 
in  the  College.  Loans,  bearing  3  per  cent  interest  are  made  by  a  committee 
of  the  Guild  through  the  Dean's  Office. 

The  Class  of  '38  Loan  Fund. — The  Class  of  1938  gave  as  a  class  gift 
to  the  College  a  fund  of  $300  to  be  used  as  a  special  short-term  loan  fund 
for  full-time  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Loans  are 
available  only  in  small  amounts  for  thirty  days,  and  may  not  be  renewed. 
An  interval  of  one  month  must  elapse  between  the  payment  of  a  loan  and 
the  granting  of  a  new  one. 

The  Masonic  Loan  Fund. — The  Grand  Commandery  Knights  Templar 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  the  various  States  in  the  Union  main- 
tains an  educational  loan  fund  for  college  men  and  women  who  are  sons 
or  daughters  of  members  of  the  Masonic  Order.  Applications  should  be 
made  to  the  committee  of  the  State  in  which  the  student  resides. 

The  P.  E.  O.  Society  Loan  Fund. — The  P.  E.  O.  Society,  a  national 
organization  of  women  devoted  to  educational  and  benevolent  enterprises, 
maintains  an  educational  fund  for  the  aid  of  young  women  in  college. 
Application  should  be  made  to  some  local  chapter  of  this  organization. 

Student  Employment 

The  college  does  not  encourage  students  to  enter  who  are  entirely 

without  resources.  Those  who  are  in  earnest,  however,  and  have  a  faculty 

for  helping  themselves  can  earn  some  part  of  their  expenses  while  attending 

college.    Although  no  pledge  can  be  made  to  furnish  work  to  students, 
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aid  in  finding  work  will  gladly  be  given.  For  students  who  are  earning 
a  part  of  their  expenses  by  employment  requiring  more  than  twenty 
hours  a  week,  nine  to  twelve  semester-hours,  not  including  physical  edu- 
cation, will  be  regarded  as  maximum  registration. 

The  working  positions  on  the  campus  and  in  the  dining  room  and 
college  buildings  are  usually  assigned  to  students  who  have  been  in  the 
College  for  one  year  or  more.  All  working  positions  are  available  only  for 
full-time  students. 

No  financial  credit  for  working  positions  will  be  granted  unless  appoint- 
ments to  those  positions  are  approved  in  advance  by  the  faculty  committee 
on  student  employment.  Working  positions  are  continued  only  if  the 
student's  academic  record  for  the  semester  preceding  averages  at  least  C 
(index  1.00). 

Application  blanks  for  working  positions  may  be  secured  from  the 
Business  Manager. 

General  Regulations 


Discipline  and  Conduct 

It  is  the  aim  to  have  the  discipline  of  the  College  firm,  reasonable, 
and  sympathetic.  In  all  matters  pertaining  to  personal  conduct,  students 
are  expected  to  behave  as  responsible  citizens  and  members  of  a  Christian 
community.  Any  student  who  becomes  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  and  methods 
of  the  institution,  or  who  fails  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  he  is 
sent  to  college,  thereby  severs  his  connection  with  the  College  and  will  be 
dismissed  whenever  the  general  welfare  may  require  it.  Every  effort  will 
be  made  to  stimulate  the  student  to  honest,  conscientious  effort,  but  the 
College  is  not  willing  to  undertake  the  problem  of  disciplining  students 
who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  its  purposes. 

Hazing  in  all  forms  is  strictly  forbidden,  as  is  also  gambling  and  the 
use  or  possession  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  fire  arms.  Smoking  is  not  per- 
mitted in  the  college  buildings  except  in  certain  designated  rooms.  Students 
who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  these  regulations  and  who  are  not  willing  to 
conform  to  them  should  not  register  in  the  College. 

Automobiles 

Students  living  on  the  campus  are  not  permitted  to  maintain  pleasure 
automobiles  or  motor  cars.  Students  from  outside  the  city  not  living  on 
the  campus  may  maintain  automobiles  only  by  special  permission  of  the 
faculty;  application  should  be  made  in  the  Business   Manager's  office. 

All  persons  parking  automobiles  on  the  Campus  are  required  to  secure 
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special  American  University  numbered  tags  to  be  attached  to  the  regular 
plates,  and  to  be  registered  in  the  Student  Supply  Store. 

Personal  Belongings 
The  University  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  any  personal  be- 
longings  left   in    the   dormitories,    in   other   college   buildings,    or    in   the 
lockers.    Articles  left  by  students  at  the  end  of  their  period  of  residence 
will  be  disposed  of  as  the  University  may  decide. 

Class  Absences 

Students  are  expected  to  regard  as  their  first  duty  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  studies  they  undertake.  To  this  end  the  individual 
student  himself  must  assume  large  responsibility.  Students  who  show 
themselves  capable  of  directing  their  lives  at  college,  as  reflected  in 
scholastic  achievement,  naturally  may  expect  considerable  freedom  regard- 
ing their  program  of  work.  With  these  ideas  in  mind  the  faculty  has 
adopted  the  following  regulations  governing  absences: 

1.  Students  whose  grade  index  for  a  given  semester  is  below  2.00  are 
required  to  attend  regularly  all  college  classes  and  laboratory  periods  for 
which  they  have  registered ;  students  who  attain  a  grade  index  of  2.00  or 
above  for  a  given  semester  are  allowed  unlimited  absences  during  the 
semester  following.  It  is  definitely  understood,  however,  that  the  stu- 
dent himself  is  responsible  for  completing  the  work  of  a  course  in  a 
way  that  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  instructor. 

2.  Students  absent  from  classes  or  laboratories  during  the  regular 
college  day  immediately  preceding  or  following  a  vacation  or  holiday 
period  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  two  dollars  for  each  class  or  labora- 
tory missed ;  the  total  fee  for  one  day  of  absence  shall  not  exceed  five 
dollars.  Money  collected  from  this  source  is  added  to  the  student  loan  fund. 
Fees  for  absences  may  be  suspended  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  only 
for  the  following  reasons :  personal  illness  certified  by  physician  or  parents ; 
extreme  illness  or  death  in  the  immediate  family ;  authorized  trips  for  Col- 
lege athletic  contests,  concerts,  debates,  etc. ;  approved  working  positions 
preceding  the  Christmas  or  the  spring  vacation.  Permissions  to  be  absent 
from  the  College  on  account  of  athletic  trips,  debates,  etc.,  must  be  secured 
in  advance  of  the  absence.  Any  certificates  covering  absences  must  be 
presented  to  the  Dean  within  ten  days  after  the  absence. 

3.  Unless  satisfactorily  explained  at  the  close  of  a  recitation,  a  tardiness 
may  be  entered  on  the  instructor's  record  as  an  absence. 

Parents  living  a  short  distance  from  the  College  are  urged  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  work  and  progress  of  the  student  by  encouraging  or  permitting 
frequent  visits  home,  especially  over  week-ends. 
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Chapel  Absences 
A  chapel  service  is  held  on  Wednesday  of  each  week  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  Metropolitan  Memorial  Church  facing  the  campus.  At  this  service 
leading  ministers  from  churches  of  various  denominations  in  the  city  are 
invited  to  address  the  students.  Each  student  is  allowed  three  absences  each 
semester  from  the  weekly  chapel  service.  These  are  meant  to  cover  single 
days  of  illness  or  of  business  engagement.  For  each  additional  unexcused 
absence  the  student  will  pay  a  fine  of  one  dollar,  which  will  be  added  to 
the  student  loan  fund. 

Registration 

Registration  for  all  students  for  the  first  semester  of  the  academic 
year  1941-42  will  be  held  in  Hurst  Hall  on  September  22-23.  Students 
who  register  later  than  these  dates  will  pay  a  fee  of  three  to  five  dollars 
for  late  registration.  Students  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  College  after 
October  6  in  the  first  semester  and  after  February  16  in  the  second  semester. 

Students  are  expected  to  carry  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  semester- 
hours  each  semester  of  the  four-year  course.  For  students  who  are  earn- 
ing a  part  of  their  expenses  by  employment  requiring  more  than  twenty 
hours  a  week,  nine  to  twelve  semester-hours,  not  including  physical  edu- 
cation, will  be  regarded  as  maximum  registration.  The  consent  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  must  be  secured  by  students  who  desire  to  vary  from 
this  schedule.  Faculty  permission  must  be  secured  by  students  who  desire 
to  register  for  more  than  eighteen  academic  hours.  Such  permission  must 
be  secured  at  the  opening  of  the  semester.  As  a  rule,  permission  to  carry 
more  than  seventeen  academic  hours  will  be  given  only  to  students  who 
have  averaged  B  or  better  during  the  previous  semester  in  college.  The 
results  of  the  psychological  examination  also  will  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  number  of  hours  for  which  a  student  may  register. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  in  a  course  for  which  the  student  has  not 
officially  registered  or  for  work  taken  in  excess  of  the  schedule  approved 
by  the  Dean  or  by  the  faculty. 

A  limited  number  of  part-time  students  who  desire  to  carry  less  than 
eleven  hours  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  if  facilities  permit.  Such  stu- 
dents must  meet  the  regular  admission  requirements  and  are  subject  to  the 
general  rules  of  the  College  regarding  discipline,  attendance,  etc.  The 
fees  charged  to  part-time  students  are  determined  by  the  amount  of  work 
carried. 

In  making  up  his  program  of  studies  for  any  semester,  the  student 
must  give  preference  to  prescribed  courses  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
designated  in  the  curriculum  (see  page  28). 

After  a  student's  program  of  studies  has  been  approved  at  the  beginning 
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of  each  semester,  it  is  not  subject  to  change  except  upon  recommendation 
of  the  student's  adviser  and  with  the  written  approval  of  the  instructors 
concerned  and  of  the  Dean.  An  official  card  required  for  use  in  changing 
courses  may  be  secured  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  is 
charged  for  any  voluntary  change  made  in  registration  after  October  6  in 
the  first  semester  and  after  February  16  in  the  second  semester. 

A  course  dropped  without  written  permission  of  the  instructor  and  of 
the  Dean  of  the  College  is  regarded  as  a  failure  and  is  so  recorded.  Any 
course  dropped  after  November  17  in  the  first  semester  or  after  March  23 
in  the  second  semester  will  be  recorded  as  a  failure.  Grades  of  students 
who  withdraw  unofficially  from  the  College  will  be  recorded  as  failures. 

Grades  and  Points 

Grades  in  courses  are  given  as  follows:  A,  excellent  (93-100)  ;  B,  good 
(83-92);  C,  fair  (73-82);  D,  poor,  but  passing  (65-72);  F,  failure;  I, 
incomplete ;  X,  condition.  Grades  A  and  B  are  regarded  as  marks  of  dis- 
tinction ;  C  is  an  average  grade ;  D  is  very  low  and  requires  a  B  or  higher 
in  some  other  course  to  produce  the  necessary  average  of  C. 

The  mark  I,  given  only  at  the  end  of  a  semester,  indicates  that  some 
portion  of  the  student's  work  has  not  been  completed.  The  mark  may  be 
removed  and  credit  secured  upon  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the 
course  so  marked.  Unless  an  I  is  removed  within  eight  weeks  after  the 
semester  for  which  it  was  given,  the  grade  automatically  becomes  F. 

The  mark  X  may  be  removed  and  credit  received  by  any  means  de- 
termined by  the  instructor  in  the  course.  A  removed  X  usually  becomes  a 
D.  Only  one  examination  may  be  taken  to  remove  an  X,  and  this  exami- 
nation may  not  be  taken  until  two  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  semester 
for  which  the  X  was  received.  Unless  an  X  is  removed  within  eight 
weeks  after  it  was  given,  the  grade  automatically  becomes  F. 

Grade  points  are  determined  as  follows:  For  each  hour  of  A,  three 
points;  for  each  hour  of  B,  two  points;  for  each  hour  of  C,  one  point; 
for  each  hour  of  D  or  I  or  X,  no  points;  for  each  hour  of  F,  minus-one 
point. 

Grades  are  reported  to  parents  or  guardians  shortly  after  the  close  of 
each  semester.  Grades  for  all  students  are  reported  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College  twice  a  semester. 

A  grade  once  entered  on  the  permanent  record  cannot  be  changed 
except  by  vote  of  the  faculty. 

Examinations 

Regular  written  examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  semester; 
they  occupy  from  two  to  three  hours.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  final 
examination  in  a  year  course  may  cover  the  work  of  the  entire  year.     In 
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addition  to  these  regular  examinations,  tests  and  written  recitations  are 
held  frequently  during  the  year,  with  or  without  previous  notice  to  the 
class,  as  the  instructor  prefers. 

Special  examinations  to  remove  conditions  may  be  taken  any  time  after 
the  lapse  of  two  weeks,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  instructor  con- 
cerned. Only  one  examination  may  be  taken  to  remove  a  condition.  A 
fee  of  three  dollars,  payable  in  advance  at  the  business  office,  is  charged 
for  each  special  examination. 

No  examination  may  be  taken  in  an  effort  to  raise  the  final  grade  (except 
the  grade  of  X)  given  in  a  course  at  the  end  of  any  semester. 

All  unexcused  absences  from  tests  and  examinations  count  as  failures 
and  are  so  recorded. 

Classification,  Eligibility,  Probation,  Dismissal 
To  be  eligible  to  participate  in  any  public  activity  or  to  hold  office  in 
any  student  group,  a  student  ( 1 )  must  be  in  good  standing  and  must  be 
regularly  enrolled  in  the  College  for  not  less  than  twelve  semester-hours 
of  work,  exclusive  of  physical  education,  during  the  current  semester ; 
(2)  he  must  have  made  a  passing  grade  in  at  least  twelve  semester-hours 
(exclusive  of  physical  education)  in  the  preceding  semester;  and  (3)  either 
he  must  have  made  an  average  of  C  in  all  work  of  the  preceding  semester 
with  a  registration  of  at  least  fourteen  hours,  or  he  must  have  made  regu- 
lar progress  toward  graduation  as  indicated  by  the  cumulative  hours  credit 
required  at  the  end  of  a  given  semester  as  shown  in  the  following  chart ; 
hours  of  grade  D  are  not  counted  unless  they  are  balanced  by  an  equivalent 
number  of  hours  of  grade  B  or  A.  Class  rating  is  determined  on  the  same 
basis. 


Class 

End  of 

Hours1 

Class 

End  of 

Hours 

Freshman 

1st  Sem. 

8 

Junior 

5th  Sem. 

68 

2nd  Sem. 

19 

6th  Sem. 

84 

Sophomore 

3rd  Sem. 
4th  Sem. 

34 

51 

Senior 

7th  Sem. 

104 

1.  A  student  in  regular  standing  who  fails  to  meet  the  requirement  of 
the  chart  will  be  given  "scholastic  warning"  and  he  will  be  restricted  to  par- 
ticipation in  one  college  activity ;  unless  he  meets  the  requirement  of  regu- 
lar standing  within  one  semester  he  will  be  placed  upon  probation  and  will 
not  be  permitted  to  participate  in  any  activities.  A  student  may  be  dropped 
from  the  College  at  the  end  of  any  semester  if  in  the  judgment  of  the 
faculty  committee  on  admissions  and  probation  his  college  record  does  not 
justify  his  continuance. 


*£»xciusive  of  physical  education 
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2.  A  student  who  is  admitted  as  a  transfer  from  a  four-year  college, 
including  those  organized  as  junior  and  senior  colleges,  will  not  be  eligible 
to  participate  in  intercollegiate  sports  until  after  the  completion  of  at 
least  two  full  semesters'  work  in  this  college,  and  then  only  if  he  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  chart,  counting  all  credits  granted  on  the  transcript 
and  all  work  registered  for  at  this  college. 

3.  A  student  who  is  admitted  to  good  standing  from  a  junior  college 
will  be  eligible  if  his  past  record  meets  the  requirements  as  listed  in  the 
chart ;  a  minimum  of  three  semesters  is  required.  After  the  first  semester 
in  this  college,  his  eligibility  will  be  determined  by  counting  all  credits 
granted  on  the  transcript  and  all  work  registered  for  at  this  college. 

Eighth-Semester  Rule.— A  student  becomes  ineligible  after  his  eighth 
semester  in  attendance  at  college. 

Time  and  Period  of  Application. — Eligibility  at  the  end  of  any  given 
semester  shall  become  effective  at  12  o'clock  of  the  fourteenth  calendar 
day  of  the  succeeding  semester  and  shall  remain  in  effect  for  one  semester, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  has  received  I's  or  X's  at  the  close  of  the 
semester.  When  those  grades  are  changed  on  the  permanent  record, 
eligibility  shall  be  re-determined. 

Activities  Concerned. — Eligibility  regulations  are  applicable  to  all  stu- 
dent elective  or  appointive  offices  and  to  the  following  activities :  inter- 
collegiate athletic,  sport,  or  play-day  competition ;  dramatics ;  debate ;  glee 
clubs,  choir,  band,  and  orchestra ;  student  publications. 

Student  Organizations 

No  society  or  association  may  be  organized  among  the  students  without 
the  permission  of  the  Faculty,  and  no  change  in  the  character  or  regulations 
of  any  society  or  association  may  be  made  without  such  permission. 

A  petition  for  permission  to  organize  any  society  or  association,  or  to 
effect  any  change  in  any  society  or  association,  already  organized  must  be 
presented  to  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Organizations.  Such 
petition  shall  give  full  information  regarding  the  proposed  organization 
or  change  and  shall  be  accompanied  with  a  copy  of  the  constitution,  and 
with  a  list  of  the  names  of  students  who  comprise  such  organization. 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  its  authorization  from  any 
society  or  association  of  students  whenever  the  well-being  of  the  College 
may  require  such  action. 

Treasurers  of  all  student  organizations  shall  keep  an  accurate  record 
of  all  income  and  of  all  expenditures,  and  shall  submit  their  books  for 
audit  to  the  Faculty  Auditing  Committee  at  least  three  times  a  year  and 
every  time  a  new  treasurer  assumes  office.  The  dates  for  submission  of 
books  are  October  1,  February  1,  and  May  15. 
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All  organizations,  unless  officially  exempted  by  the  Dean  of  the  College, 
are  required  to  use  the  student  comptroller  for  all  money  transactions. 
Money  received  is  to  be  deposited  with  the  comptroller  and  all  bills  are 
to  be  paid  by  him  upon  presentation  of  original  bills  or  vouchers  and 
properly  signed  requisitions. 

Student  Entertainments  and  Social   Events 

Organizations  or  groups  of  students  desiring  to  give  special  or  public 
entertainments,  dramatic  performances,  etc.,  must  first  secure  permission 
from  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Entertainments. 

A  college  class  or  other  organization  or  group  desiring  to  arrange  for  a 
social  gathering,  either  on  or  off  the  campus,  must  first  secure  permission, 
by  petition,  from  the  Faculty  Social  Committee. 

Any  organization  or  group  of  students  desiring  to  use  a  college  building 
or  room  for  special  events  must  first  secure  permission  from  the  Faculty 
Social  Committee.  Dates  for  such  events  must  be  entered  in  the  College 
Date  Book  in  the  Registrar's  Office.    Priority  of  entry  shall  prevail. 

Organizations  or  groups  using  college  buildings  or  rooms  must  assume 
full  responsibility  for  the  care  of  buildings  and  furnishings  during  the 
period  involved  and  shall  see  that  everything  is  left  in  its  normal  condition. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities 

The  Faculty  and  the  trustees  have  approved  the  formation  of  fra- 
ternities and  sororities  in  the  College  under  certain  definite  regulations. 
The  following  are  the  most  important: 

1.  Constitution.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  any  local  social 
group  must  be  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

2.  Eligibility.  To  be  eligible  to  be  pledged,  a  student  must  be  enrolled 
as  a  regular  student  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  carrying  at 
least  twelve  semester-hours  exclusive  of  physical  education ;  if  a 
freshman,  he  must  be  admitted  without  condition;  if  a  transfer  stu- 
dent, he  must  have  attained  an  average  of  C  or  better  in  the  institu- 
tion from  which  he  comes,  or  have  secured  at  least  twelve  semester- 
hours  in  this  college  with  an  average  of  C  or  better. 

To  be  eligible  to  initiation,  a  student  must  have  a  grade  index 
on  the  permanent  record  of  at  least  1 — that  is,  an  average  of  C  in 
all  work  taken  in  college.  He  must  be  registered  for  at  least  twelve 
hours  of  work  exclusive  of  physical  education,  and  he  must  have 
secured  an  average  of  C  in  all  work  registered  for  in  the  preceding 
semester.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  a  fraternity 
or  sorority  until  he  has  completed  at  least  twelve  hours  of  academic 
credit  in  the  College. 
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3.  Probation.  A  society  will  be  placed  upon  probation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  any  semester  if  the  combined  scholastic  average  of  all  mem- 
bers, pledges,  and  affiliates  falls  below  C — that  is,  a  grade  index  of 
1.  A  society  that  violates  any  of  the  faculty  provisions  shall  auto- 
matically be  placed  upon  probation.  A  society  placed  upon  probation 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  pledge  or  to  initiate  members  and  to  hold 
any  social  functions  during  the  period  of  probation. 

4.  Finances.  All  financial  accounts  of  societies  shall  be  audited  three 
times  a  year  by  the  Faculty  Auditing  Committee.  All  financial  ven- 
tures must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  Faculty  Committee,  and 
societies  are  under  obligation  to  follow  all  recommendations  of  the 
committee. 

5.  Initiation.  The  following  provisions  shall  obtain  regarding  initia- 
tion: 

a.  There  shall  be  no  public  initiation. 

b.  There  shall  be  no  program  of  initiation  that  humiliates  the 
student,  that  impairs  or  jeopardizes  his  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition, that  restricts  his  free  physical  movement,  or  that  inter- 
feres with  his  program  of  studies. 

c.  There  shall  be  no  vulgarity  in  initiation. 

d.  There  shall  be  no  so-called  "rough-house"  initiation  of  any 
sort — public  or  private. 

e.  All  mock  initiation  features  shall  be  confined  to  twenty-four 
hours  between  Friday  noon  and  Saturday  noon  and  shall  not 
be  effective  in  public. 

6.  Social  Events.  The  number  of  social  events  held  each  year,  or 
semester,  by  any  fraternity  or  sorority  is  determined  by  the  Faculty 
Social  Committee. 

7.  Interfraternity  Council.  Matters  of  common  interest  among  the 
social  groups  shall  be  considered  by  the  Interfraternity  Council 
composed  of  the  presidents  of  the  various  groups,  of  the  Dean  of 
Women,  and  of  the  Dean  of  the  College.  The  Dean  of  the  College, 
or  his  appointee,  shall  serve  as  chairman  of  the  council.  Matters 
pertaining  only  to  the  women's  group  shall  come  before  the  Women's 
Council;  to  the  men's  group,  before  the  Men's  Council. 

8.  Petitions  to  National  Groups. 

1.  No  overtures  or  petitions  may  be  made  or  presented  to  a  national 
group  by  a  local  social  fraternity  without  the  previous  consent 
of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  social   fraternities. 

2.  No  local  fraternity  may  present  a  petition  to  a  national  fraternity 
until  the  local  fraternity  is  at  least  two  years  old. 
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9.   The   following   social   groups   have   been   approved   by   the    Faculty 
and  the  Trustees: 

Men's   Groups  Women's  Groups 

Alpha  Kappa  Pi  Alpha  Chi  Omega 

Alpha  Theta  Phi  Alpha  Phi 

The  Jesters  Delta  Gamma 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  Phi   Mu 

Sigma  Phi  Delta 

Prizes  and  Honors 

In  order  to  stimulate  high  endeavor  in  scholarship  and  in  other  intel- 
lectual activities,  the  College  has  established  several  competitive  prizes, 
special  honor  awards,  and  honor  societies. 

Prizes 

The  following  competitive  prizes  are  open  to  all  students: 

Faculty  Prizes. — The  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  offer  each  year  two  prizes  of  $15  each  to  the  two  students 
(a  man  and  a  woman)  who  rank  highest  in  scholarship  for  the  work 
of  the  college  year.  In  awarding  this  prize,  the  committee  will  take  into 
account  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  work  done. 

College  Honor  Prize. — Two  friends  of  the  College  have  established 
a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  to  be  awarded  annually  to  that  member  of  the 
senior  class  who  during  the  four  years  of  residence  has  made  the  largest 
contribution  to  the  College.  The  name  of  the  successful  student  is  en- 
graved upon  the  Kinsman  Cup,  given  to  the  College  by  Dr.  Delos  O. 
Kinsman,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Economics.  A  three-fourths  vote  of  the 
faculty  is  required  for  election. 

In  making  the  award  the  faculty  will  take  into  account  the  following 
groups  of  qualities: 

1.  Scholastic  ability  and  attainments;  to  be  eligible  a  student  must 
either  have  a  B  average  or  rank  in  the  first  fourth  of  the  graduating  class. 

2.  Qualities  of  character,  including  integrity,  courage,  devotion  to  duty, 
sympathy,  and  unselfishness. 

3.  Qualities  of  leadership,  including  initiative,  spirit  of  cooperation, 
and  moral  force. 

4.  Physical  vigor,  as  shown  by  interest  in  sports  or  in  other  ways  that 
make  for  physical  well-being. 

History  Prize. — The  District  of  Columbia  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  have  established  an  annual  prize  of  fifteen  dollars  to  be  awarded 
to  the  student  who  submits  the  best  essay  on  a  topic  dealing  with  American 
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history  from  1776  to  1789.  Three  typewritten  copies  of  each  essay  are 
to  be  submitted  by  April  15  to  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  History. 
The  award  is  announced  at  Commencement. 

Beta  Beta  Beta  Prize. — The  alumni  of  Beta  Beta  Beta,  honorary 
biological  fraternity,  have  established  a  prize  of  fifteen  dollars  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  the  student  who  has  done  the  most  significant  work 
in  the  Department  of  Biology.  The  award  is  announced  at  Commence- 
ment. 

Chemistry  Prize. — The  American  Institute  of  Chemists  offers  each 
year  a  student  medal  and  a  junior  membership  in  the  Institute,  to  that 
student,  majoring  in  chemistry,  who  shall  have  attained  the  highest 
average  grade  in  chemistry  during  his  college  course,  exclusive  of  the 
final  semester.    The  award  is  announced  at  Commencement. 

Pi  Delta  Epsilon  Award. — Pi  Delta  Epsilon,  honorary  journalism  fra- 
ternity, has  given  the  College  a  silver  cup,  upon  which  is  engraved  each  year 
the  name  of  the  senior  who  has  contributed  most  effectively  to  journalism 
at  American  University. 

Pan-Hellenic  Council  Award. — A  scholarship  cup  is  awarded  annually 
at  Commencement  by  the  Pan-Hellenic  Council  to  the  freshman  sorority 
woman  having  the  highest  scholastic  average  for  the  year.  The  cup  will 
bear  the  name  of  the  winner  and  will  be  kept  in  the  library. 

Semester  and  Graduation  Honors 

At  the  close  of  each  semester,  honors  are  announced  as  follows,  based 
upon  the  work  of  one  semester  only :  First  Honors — Awarded  to  all  stu- 
dents of  the  College  whose  grades  in  fourteen  or  more  hours  averaged 
at  least  half  A  and  half  B  (index  2.50)  ;  Second  Honors — Awarded  to 
students  whose  average  is  above  B  (index  2.01 ) . 

To  be  eligible  to  graduation  honors  a  student  must  have  completed  at 
least  sixty  semester-hours'  credit  in  the  College  and  must  have  been  in 
attendance  at  least  two  years. 

Graduation  honors  are  awarded  as  follows :  Students  whose  grade  index 
for  all  work  taken  at  this  college  is  2.25  will  be  granted  a  degree  cum 
laude;  those  whose  grade  index  is  2.50,  magna  cum  laude;  those  whose 
grade  index  is  2.75,  summa  cum  laude. 

Departmental  Honors 

Departmental  honors  are  awarded  at  Commencement  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  who  have  secured  a  minimum  of  twenty-four 
semester-hours  of  grade  A  in  the  major  subject  and  at  least  a  B  average 
in  all  other  courses  taken  in  the  department.  Supporting  hours  required 
for  the  major  and  taken  in  related  departments  are  not  counted  in  the 
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grade  requirements.     Students  who  achieve  these  honors  will  be  graduated 
with  distinction  in  the  department  of  their  major. 

Special  Honors — Honor  Societies 

College  Honor  Society. — This  is  an  honorary  scholastic  organization 
made  up  of  those  members  of  the  faculty  who  are  members  of  the  honorary 
societies  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  or  Sigma  Xi  and  students  in  the  senior  class 
who  have  been  elected  by  the  faculty  group.  Election  of  undergraduates 
during  their  senior  year  is  based  upon  superior  achievement  and  ability 
in  broad  and  sound  scholarship  rather  than  upon  the  mere  accumulation 
of  grades  and  credits.  Elections  are  held  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester 
and  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year. 

Delta  Sigma  Rho. — The  most  coveted  honor  among  college  debaters 
is  election  to  membership  in  Delta  Sigma  Rho,  the  national  intercollegiate 
forensic  fraternity,  which  has  more  than  sixty  chapters  in  the  leading 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States.  The  local  chapter  was  estab- 
lished in  1932.  Only  students  who  have  actually  participated  in  inter- 
collegiate forensic  programs  and  who  have  shown  excellence  in  this  field 
of  activity  are  eligible  for  election. 

To  qualify  for  election  to  the  American  University  Chapter  a  debater 
must  be  a  member  of  the  varsity  squad  for  at  least  two  years  and  must 
have  participated  in  at  least  one  intercollegiate  debate  in  each  of  those 
years  with  a  total  of  at  least  three  debates.  A  scholarship  point  aver- 
age of  2.25  is  also  required.  Students  can  be  elected  only  by  the  active 
members  of  the  chapter. 

Delta  Sigma  Rho  is  not  merely  an  honorary  society  but  is  an  active 
organization  on  the  Campus.  It  sponsors  varied  types  of  forensic  pro- 
grams in  the  College  and  encourages  such  activity  in  the  surrounding 
high  schools.  The  chapter  also  serves  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  coach 
of  debating. 

Omicron  Delta  Kappa. — The  Omicron  Delta  Kappa  Fraternity  recog- 
nizes outstanding  qualities  of  leadership  among  the  men  in  extracurricular 
activities,  tempered  by  scholarship  and  character.  Election  to  member- 
ship is  accorded  only  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
highest  honors  that  can  be  conferred  upon  a  student.  The  Alpha  Omega 
Circle  was  established  at  American  University  in  March,  1938. 

Cap  and  Gown. — The  Cap  and  Gown  Society,  organized  in  1936,  is  a 
senior  women's  honorary  fraternity.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  some  worth- 
while contribution  to  the  college  life  each  year  as  well  as  to  recognize  the 
outstanding  senior  women.  Junior  women  are  elected  to  membership  each 
spring  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  leadership,  and  service,  not  on  the  basis 
of  student  offices  held  but  rather  on  the  basis  of  actual  accomplishment 
and  value  to  the  college  group. 
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Pi  Gamma  Mu. — This  is  a  national  honorary  social  science  society  with 
chapters  located  in  important  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
United  States.  Membership  is  open  to  students  majoring  in  economics, 
history,  political  science,  or  sociology  whose  work  is  of  outstanding  quality. 
The  local  chapter  was  established  in  1931. 

Beta  Beta  Beta. — This  is  a  national  honorary  biological  fraternity  with 
chapters  located  throughout  the  United  States  and  with  three  chapters  in 
China.  Students  who  are  interested  in  biology  and  whose  work  in  that 
field  is  of  high  quality  are  eligible  to  membership.  The  local  chapter, 
Alpha  Upsilon,  was  established  in  1932. 

Pi  Delta  Epsilon. — This  is  a  national  honorary  journalism  fraternity 
with  membership  open  to  both  men  and  women  who  have  achieved  dis- 
tinction in  the  field  of  student  publications.  The  local  chapter  was  estab- 
lished in  1937. 

Scholarship  at  Garrett  Biblical  Institute 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  Illinois,  offers  an  annual 
scholarship,  covering  cost  of  tuition  and  of  other  fees  and  of  room,  to  a 
graduate  of  the  College  who  enrolls  in  the  Institute. 

Application  should  be  made  to  President  Horace  G.  Smith. 

Student  Activities 

College  life  affords  unusual  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
student  initiative  and  leadership  through  the  promotion  of  student  activities. 
The  interest  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  College  have  taken  form  in 
various  ways,  all  suggesting  enthusiastic  effort  at  self-expression.  No 
organization  may  be  formed  without  the  approval  of  the  College  Council 
and  of  the  faculty.  Each  approved  organization  receives  a  charter  from 
the  faculty  and  the  Council. 

In  accordance  with  the  by-laws  of  the  University  the  faculty  is  charged 
with  responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  all  student  activities. 

The  College  Council. — This  is  an  organization  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  administration,  the  faculty,  and  the  four  college  classes,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  understanding  and  cooperation  throughout  the 
College  and  of  directing  through  appropriate  faculty-student  boards  the  va- 
rious extracurricular  activities  of  the  College. 

The  Student  Government  Association. — This  is  an  organization  in- 
cluding all  the  students  in  the  College.  The  purpose  of  the  Association 
is  to  organize  the  students  of  the  College  so  that  the  problems  involving 
the  entire  group  may  be  given  adequate  consideration.  The  Association 
encourages  student  activities,  fosters  college  spirit,  contributes  to  tradition, 
and  promotes  cooperation  between  the  students  and  the  faculty. 
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Student  Comptroller. — In  order  to  centralize  the  financial  adminis- 
tration of  student  activities  and  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  the  treasurers 
of  various  student  organizations  maintaining  numerous  small  bank  accounts, 
the  Faculty  Auditing  Committee  nominates  each  year  a  student  comptroller. 
The  comptroller  receives  the  proceeds  of  the  College  Council  Fee  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  semester  and  allocates  these  funds  on  his  books  to  the 
credit  of  the  various  organizations  or  activities  as  determined  by  the 
Council.  He  receives  also  all  fees  collected  by  student  organizations, 
classes,  clubs,  etc.,  and  all  proceeds  from  dances.  He  makes  disbursement 
of  funds  upon  the  presentation  of  original  bills  and  authorized  vouchers. 
The  comptroller  is  under  bond  and  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Faculty  Auditing  Committee. 

Student  Activities  Honor  Societies. — Outstanding  qualities  of  leader- 
ship— tempered  by  scholarship  and  character — are  recognized  by  election 
of  students  to  membership  in  the  Omicron  Delta  Kappa  Society  for  men, 
and  the  Gap  and  Gown  Society  for  women.  These  societies  cooperate  with 
the  faculty  and  the  College  Council  in  studying  student  problems,  and  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  College.  Election  to  membership  is  accorded 
only  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  honors 
that  can  be  conferred  upon  a  student. 

W omen's  House  Government  Assodation. — This  Association  was 
organized  in  order  that  the  young  women  living  in  the  Residence  Hall 
may  assume  some  responsibility  for  their  own  social  life  and  that  they 
may  also  learn  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  demands  of  their  group 
association.  Through  the  management  of  their  student  affairs  the  women 
train  themselves  for  citizenship  at  the  same  time  that  they  develop  self- 
expression. 

Hamilton  House  Association. — This  is  an  organization  of  the  men 
living  in  Hamilton  House.  Student  officers  share  with  the  Faculty  proctor 
the  responsibility  of  promoting  and  maintaining  the  best  interests  of  the 
group. 

College  Paper. — The  students  of  the  College  issue  a  weekly  newspaper 
called  The  American  Eagle.  The  paper  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Pub- 
lication Board  composed  of  faculty  and  student  representatives.  Work  on 
the  paper  affords  practical  experience  for  students  interested  in  journalism. 

College  Annual. — The  College  Annual — The  Aucola — is  issued  each 
spring  through  the  cooperation  of  all  four  classes. 

The  Orchestra. — The  College  Orchestra  is  composed  of  about  sixteen 
members  and  is  under  competent  direction.  It  furnishes  music  for  various 
college  functions  and  entertainments. 

The  Glee  Clubs.— The  Men's  Glee  Club  and  the  Women's  Glee  Club, 
each  composed  of  about  thirty  voices,  are  under  competent  direction.  The 
two  clubs   furnish   membership   in   the   College   Choral   Society.     Several 
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concerts  are  given  each  year  by  these  groups. 

The  College  Band. — The  College  Band  is  a  well-balanced  organization 
under  expert  direction  which  plays  at  athletic  games  and  events. 

The  Student  Christian  Association. — This  organization,  a  participating 
member  in  the  National  Student  Christian  Movement,  is  open  to  all  stu- 
dents of  the  College.  It  aims  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  fellowship 
among  like-minded  students  and  faculty  members  and  to  bring  the  re- 
sources of  religion  to  bear  upon  the  solution  of  student  problems  and  the 
problems  of  society  through  discussion  groups,  addresses,  trips  to  places 
in  and  about  Washington,  and  occasional  week-end  student  conferences. 
It  also  helps  with  Orientation  Week  and  sponsors  sunrise  services  at  Easter 
and  the  annual  Dads'  Day  and  Mothers'  Day. 

Dramatics. — A  number  of  dramatic  performances  are  given  each  year 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Art.  Students  who  enroll  for 
this  work  constitute  a  regular  class  each  semester,  and  at  the  discretion 
of  the  director  may  receive  credit  in  proportion  to  work  done.  The  work 
is  also  recognized  as  a  student  activity.  It  is  the  usual  policy  to  produce 
an  outstanding  comedy  in  the  first  semester,  and  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  Shakespeare  in  the  second  semester.  Other  plays  are  occasionally  given, 
and  student  initiative  in  minor  performances  is  encouraged.  Students  who 
show  sufficient  ability  are  expected  to  assist  in  stage-management  and 
the  routine  of  production.  A  commodious  and  well-designed  stage,  as  well 
as  a  beautiful  sylvan  theatre  now  in  process  of  development,  affords  unusual 
facilities  for  this  work. 

Among  the  prominent  productions  have  been  the  following:  Sheridan's 
The  Rivals;  Shaw's  Fanny's  First  Play,  Candida,  The  Dark  Lady  of  the 
Sonnets,  and  Getting  Married;  Wilde's  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest; 
Ibsen's  The  Pillars  of  Society;  Yeats's  The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire;  Susan 
Gaspell's  Trifles;  Edna  Ferber  and  George  S.  Kaufman's  Minick;  Gold- 
smith's She  Stoops  to  Conquer;  Milne's  The  Truth  About  Blayds;  Barrie's 
Dear  Brutus;  Robinson's  Is  Life  Worth  Living?;  Priestly's  Mystery  at 
Greenfingers;  Coward's  Hay  Fever;  Beach's  The  Goose  Hangs  High;  and 
Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Macbeth,  Richard  III, 
The  Winter's  Tale,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  The  Tempest,  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Hamlet,  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

The  quality  of  work  done  in  this  Department  and  its  serious  relation 
to  the  study  of  literature  and  art  have  attracted  wide  and  favorable 
attention. 

Debating. — Work  in  debating  is  given  especial  emphasis  in  the  College 
with  ten  per  cent  of  the  student  body  participating.  In  intercollegiate  de- 
bating, American  University  has  won  a  place  of  esteem  among  the  leading 
institutions  of  the  country. 
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Qualifying  freshmen  engage  in  ten  to  fourteen  annual  contests  with  local 
high  schools  and  colleges.  Sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  are  eligible  to 
try  out  for  the  Varsity  Debate  Squads.  Last  year  the  women  engaged  in 
twelve  intercollegiate  debates,  the  men  in  twenty.  The  annual  schedule  of 
intercollegiate  debates  includes  such  institutions  as  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Swarthmore,  Ripon,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Wooster, 
University  of  Florida,  Pennsylvania  State,  Massachusetts  State,  Marquette, 
North  Carolina,  and  Maryland. 

In  addition  to  gaining  honor  and  the  experience  that  come  from  par- 
ticipating in  such  debates,  students  may  also  become  eligible  for  election  to 
Delta  Sigma  Rho  (see  page  48). 

Student  Speakers  Bureau. — This  bureau  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  community  clubs  and  organizations  of  Washington  with  com- 
petent student  speakers  and  to  give  these  students  speech  experience  be- 
fore real  audiences.  The  activities  of  the  Bureau  include  all  types  of  pub- 
lic discussions:  symposium,  panel  discussions,  open  forums,  debates,  and 
lectures.  Opportunity  is  also  given  to  qualified  students  to  participate  in 
weekly  forum  broadcasts  over  local  radio  stations. 

Poetry  Speaking  Contest. — A  Poetry  Speaking  Contest  is  an  annual 
spring  event  open  to  all  students. 

Athletics. — All  work  in  athletics  is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
the  Faculty.  Teams  in  football,  basketball,  track,  baseball,  and  tennis  are 
organized  and  trained  under  competent  supervision.  Intramural  work  in 
various  sports  is  carried  on  throughout  the  year. 

The  football  schedule  for  1940  included  games  with  Susquehanna,  Ran- 
dolph-Macon, Johns  Hopkins,  and  Juniata. 

The  basketball  schedule  for  1940-41  included  games  with  Johns  Hopkins, 
Penn  Military,  Dickinson,  Penn  State,  V.P.I. ,  University  of  Mexico, 
Elizabethtown,  Delaware,  Randolph-Macon,  Western  Maryland,  George- 
town, and  Swarthmore.  The  Junior  Varsity  also  played  a  schedule  of 
games  in  basketball  with  local  preparatory  schools  and  high  schools. 

The  baseball  schedule  includes  games  with  Johns  Hopkins,  Hamilton, 
Wilson  Teachers,  Washington,  Elizabethtown,  Bridgewater,  George 
Washington,  Juniata,  Western  Maryland,  and  Delaware. 

Tennis  matches  are  scheduled  with  Elon,  Catawba,  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  Richmond,  Cornell,  Colgate,  Georgetown,  Delaware,  Guilford, 
Catholic,  Randolph-Macon,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Western  State  Teachers. 

The  track  schedule  includes  meets  with  Catholic  University,  Gallaudet, 
Randolph-Macon,  Johns  Hopkins,  Susquehanna,  and  Bridgewater,  and 
participation  in  the  Mason-Dixon  Conference,  the  Catholic  University 
Meet,  and  the  Penn  Relays. 

The  three  major  sports  for  women  in  each  successive  season  are  field 
hockey,  basketball,  and  soccer.    Emphasis  is  also  placed  on  archery,  swim- 
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ming,  volleyball,  tennis,  and  baseball.  An  extensive  class  competition  is 
held  in  each  sport,  and  several  Intercollegiate  Play  Days  are  arranged 
during  the  year. 

The  May  Fete. — This  is  an  interesting  program  and  exhibition  given 
each  May  in  the  outdoor  theater  by  the  young  women  of  the  College  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education. 

The  French  Club. — The  purpose  of  the  French  Club  is  to  foster  an 
interest  in  French  life  and  customs,  and  to  furnish  additional  opportunities 
for  talking  French.  All  students  who  have  had  two  years  of  high-school 
French  are  eligible  to  membership.  Meetings  are  held  once  a  month.  A 
literary  and  musical  program  is  followed  by  a  dinner.  French  is  the 
language  of  all  meetings.  The  Club  is  managed  by  student  officers,  with 
a  member  of  the  Faculty  as  adviser. 

The  Spanish  Club. — The  purpose  of  the  Spanish  Club  is  to  promote 
the  study  and  the  appreciation  of  the  traditions,  the  art,  the  life,  and  the 
literature  of  Spain  and  of  nations  of  Hispanic  origin.  Membership  is 
open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  at  least  one  year's  study  in 
Spanish. 

The  German  Club. — The  purpose  of  the  German  Club — Der  Deutsche 
Literarische  Verein — is  to  promote  an  interest  in  German  literature  and 
German  culture  and  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language.  The  Club 
is  affiliated  with  the  Interscholastic  Federation  of  German  Clubs. 

The  International  Relations  Club. — The  International  Relations  Club 
is  organized  for  the  study  of  international  problems.  The  Club  is  one  of 
the  one  hundred  and  seven  chapters  of  a  national  honorary  political  science 
fraternity  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
This  is  the  only  chapter  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  A  liberal  number 
of  books  and  current  publications  are  provided  by  the  endowment  and 
are  placed  on  a  reserve  shelf  in  the  College  library.  Membership  in  the 
Club  may  not  exceed  twenty-five  in  number,  and  is  limited  to  those  students 
of  high  scholastic  standing  who  are  especially  interested  in  international 
affairs. 

The  Poetry  Club. — The  Poetry  Club  (Omicron  Epsilon  Pi)  was 
organized  by  a  group  of  students  interested  in  the  reading  and  writing 
of  poetry.  The  purpose  of  the  Club  is  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  student 
talent,  and  to  encourage  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  various  types  and 
forms  of  poetry.  Membership  may  be  secured  by  submitting  a  specimen  of 
original  poetry  to  the  members  of  the  Club  for  approval.  The  Club 
occasionally  publishes  a  booklet  of  verse  known  as  The  Loom. 

Women's  Athletic  Association. — The  purpose  of  the  Women's  Athletic 
Association  is  to  promote  sportsmanship  and  fellowship  among  the  young 
women  of  the  College.  This  group  encourages  the  active  participation  of 
the  women  in  the  various  sports.    Because  good  health  promotes  efficiency 
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in  work  as  well  as  enjoyment  of  life,  the  Association  is  interested  in  any 
project  that  emphasizes  the  normal  development  of  the  body. 

Honor  Societies. —  (See  page  48.) 

Fraternities. —  (See  page  44.) 

Women's  Guild 

The  women's  guild  of  American  University  is  an  organization  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  women  in  Washington,  including  members  and 
wives  of  the  faculty  and  mothers  of  students,  who  are  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  University.  It  was  organized  in  1900.  The 
Guild  has  established  a  $5,000  scholarship  fund  for  young  women  and 
has  contributed  generously  to  the  furnishings  of  the  Women's  Residence 
Hall.  The  immediate  objective  of  the  Guild  is  to  establish  additional 
scholarship  and  loan  funds  for  the  young  women  of  the  College. 

Junior  Women's  Guild 
The  Junior  Guild  of  American  University  was  organized  in  February, 
1937,  among  women  graduates  and  friends  of  the  College  residing  in  or 
near  the  District  of  Columbia.  Meetings  of  the  Guild  are  held  on  the 
first  Thursday  of  each  month  from  September  to  May,  inclusive.  The 
activities  of  the  group  have  been  extended  to  out-of-town  alumnae  through 
the  medium  of  associate  memberships.  During  the  brief  period  of  its 
existence  the  Guild  has  accomplished  the  two-fold  purpose  of  promoting 
fellowship  among  its  members  and  of  serving  the  College.  Through  the 
activities  of  its  Service  Committee  the  Guild  has  presented  the  Women's 
Residence  Hall  with  several  gifts  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  the 
women  students  of  the  College. 

Vocational  Preparation 

The  college  places  considerable  emphasis  on  the  four-year  course  leading 
to  the  bachelor's  degree.  It  believes  thoroughly  in  the  cultural  value  of 
the  full  college  course,  and  encourages  students  to  acquire  as  sound  and 
as  broad  an  academic  training  as  possible.  On  this  account,  the  College 
prefers  that  students  pursue  studies  in  a  reasonable  field  of  concentration 
rather  than  accumulate  credits  that  suggest  narrow  specialization.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that  the  formation  of  habits  of  coherent 
thinking,  of  accurate  observation  of  facts,  and  of  sane  critical  judgment, 
together  with  the  development  of  an  ability  to  use  clear  and  effective 
English,  in  speech  and  in  writing,  is  far  more  important  than  any  set 
program  of  studies.  For  the  guidance  of  students,  however,  who  may 
desire  later  to  pursue  technical  or  professional  studies,  the  following  special 
programs  of  college  work  are  suggested.  They  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  the  best  technical  and  professional  schools  in  the  country. 
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Vocational  Guidance 

A  faculty  committee  on  vocational  guidance  aids  students  in  their 
consideration  of  life  work.  The  committee  cooperates  with  a  student  com- 
mittee in  providing  programs  of  addresses  and  conferences  on  the  require- 
ments, opportunities,  and  obligations  of  various  professions. 

Preparation  for  Graduate  Work 

Students  who  contemplate  doing  graduate  work  leading  to  the  degree 
of  M.A.  or  Ph.D.  in  any  department  of  a  university  should  bear  in  mind 
that  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  nearly  always  required. 
Hence,  at  least  two  years  of  work  in  each  language  should  be  taken  as 
early  as  possible.  The  work  of  the  last  three  years  in  college  should  be 
arranged  after  consultation  with  the  chairmen  of  the  departments  in  which 
the  students  expect  to  complete  the  major  portion  of  their  studies.  Students 
planning  to  do  graduate  work  should  strive  to  maintain  at  least  a  B  average 
in  their  studies. 

Preparation  for  Teaching 

Students  who  expect  to  teach  in  secondary  school  should  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  specific  requirements  of  the  state  in  which  they  ex- 
pect to  teach.  As  a  rule  from  sixteen  to  twenty-six  hours  should  be  taken 
in  the  Department  of  Education  to  meet  the  various  state  requirements. 
The  specific  requirements  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  The  completion  of  a  major  in  one  subject  and  of  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  hours  in  another  subject  is  recommended.  The  course  in  gen- 
eral psychology  should  be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Preparation  for  Professional  Christian  Service 

Candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry  should  secure  the  broadest 
possible  training,  keeping  in  mind  the  foundation  necessary  for  post- 
graduate courses.  Students  interested  in  social  service  should  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  special  field,  together  with  its  problems  and 
opportunities.  To  these  ends  a  student  preparing  for  the  Christian  minis- 
try or  for  the  mission  field,  for  a  position  as  director  of  religious  education, 
social  service  worker,  Christian  Association  secretary,  Scout  executive  or 
Boys'  Work  secretary,  should  major  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Religion.  He  will  thus  become  familiar  with  the  specific  requirements 
of  his  particular  field,  and  will  secure  the  necessary  background  for  the 
largest  possible  service  and  for  the  work  of  the  seminary  and  graduate 
school.  For  specific  recommendations  see  the  requirements  for  a  major 
under  the  Department  of  Religion. 
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Preparation  for  Medicine  or  Dentistry 
Thorough   training  in   biology,   chemistry,   physics,   and  mathematics 

is  demanded  of  students  who  expect  to  study  medicine  or  dentistry.    A 

reading  knowledge  of   French  or  German   is  required  by  many  medical 

schools.    Courses  in  psychology  are  also  useful. 

Competition  for  admission  into  the  best  medical  schools  of  the  country 

is  so  keen  that  the  application  of  a  student  who  averages  lower  than  B 

in  his  college  work  is  likely  to  be  rejected. 

Preparation  for  Law 

Students  preparing  for  law  should  major  in  history,  political  science, 
or  economics.  Courses  in  speech,  English,  logic,  sociology,  accounting,  and 
psychology  are  useful.  Participation  in  student  activities,  especially  in  de- 
bating and  journalism,  furnishes  indispensable  training. 

Many  law  schools  have  their  own  standards  of  admission,  and  these  must 
be  learned  well  in  advance  by  prospective  students  of  law.  A  high  level  of 
scholarship  is  essential,  as  well  as  sound  traits  of  leadership. 

Preparation  for  Engineering 

For  those  students  who  plan  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  profession 
of  engineering,  but  who  desire  the  breadth  of  outlook  that  can  be  obtained 
by  four  years  of  preliminary  study,  the  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  are  recommended  in  the  fields  indicated  below: 

For  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering,  concentration  in  the 
field  of  physics  and  mathematics. 

For  chemical  engineering,  concentration  in  the  field  of  chemistry  with 
three  years  of  mathematics. 

For  sanitary  engineering,  concentration  in  the  field  of  biology  with  two 
years  of  mathematics. 

If  a  shorter  period  of  preliminary  training  is  desired,  the  earlier  years  of 
the  courses  indicated  above  suggest  a  good  basis  upon  which  to  build  a 
course  of  study  adapted  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  student. 

Preparation  for  Business 
Students  who  expect  to  engage  in  business  will  naturally  major  in 
economics  or  business  administration.     Selected  courses  in  psychology,  his- 
tory, political  science,  English,  and  speech  will  also  prove  useful. 

Preparation  for  Journalism 
Thorough  study  of  economics,  sociology,  political  science,  and  history 
are  necessary  to  successful  work  in  journalism.    Training  in  writing  of 
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various  kinds  is  also  required.  Acquaintance  with  many  branches  of 
learning — science,  philosophy,  literature,  art,  etc. — will  be  found  most 
useful. 

Preparation  for  Public  Welfare  Service 
Successful  work  in  public  welfare  requires  a  sound  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  society,  of  the  individual,  and  their  interaction.  Preparation 
should  include  courses  in  the  social  sciences  primarily,  but  also  courses  in 
biology  and  psychology.  Since  public  welfare  work  makes  such  unusual 
demands  upon  the  worker's  personality,  a  well-rounded  program  of  social, 
cultural,  and  intellectual  activities  is  suggested.  Courses  in  religion,  litera- 
ture, and  art,  and  a  wise  choice  of  extracurricular  activities  will  prove 
helpful. 

Preparation  for  Government  Service 

Government  today  is  seeking  well-qualified  persons  in  all  fields  of  en- 
deavor— biology,  chemistry,  physics,  engineering,  accounting,  law,  adminis- 
tration, modern  foreign  languages,  writing  and  editing,  research,  etc.  Stu- 
dents who  look  forward  to  securing  employment  in  any  capacity  in  the 
United  States  Government  should  become  familiar  with  the  specific  re- 
quirements for  the  position  desired.  For  most  positions  a  Civil  Service  ex- 
amination is  required,  necessitating  thorough  preparation  in  a  variety  of 
subjects. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  offers  competitive  exami- 
nations for  positions  as  Junior  Professional  Assistants.  These  examinations 
are  open  to  college  seniors  and  college  graduates  who  have  specialized  in 
such  subjects  as  botany,  chemistry,  economics,  physics,  political  science,  so- 
ciology, writing  and  editing,  and  zoology.  Other  examinations,  open  to 
students  who  have  completed  three  years  of  college  work,  are  held  for  posi- 
tions as  "Student  Aids"  during  summer  vacation  periods. 

The  American  Foreign  Service 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Foreign  Service  that  the  broader  the  educa- 
tion of  an  officer  upon  his  entry  into  the  Service,  the  better  his  opportunity 
of  success. 

No  special  course  of  study  is  prescribed  for  persons  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  Foreign  Service  examinations,  but  a  view  of  the  two  sets 
of  examinations  given  will  show  what  may  be  expected.  The  first  set,  re- 
quiring five  hours,  involves  general  factual  knowledge  and  the  use  of  simple 
mathematical  processes.  The  second  set  includes  four  examinations  of  three 
hours  each  on  (1)  international,  maritime,  and  commercial  law;  (2) 
economics;  (3)  history;   (4)  modern  foreign  languages. 
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Students  interested  should  write  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
State  for  Publication  1100,  which  contains  full  information  and  sample 
examination  questions. 

Suggested  Programs  of  Study 

The  following  programs  are  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
with  specialized  interests.  Modifications  may  be  made  in  non-required 
courses  to  suit  individual  preferences. 

Specialization   in  Art 

Freshman    Year    (30-32    hrs.) 
Composition  and  Literature  (Eng.  101-102)  —  (6). 
Principles  of  Speech  (Speech  101-102)  —  (4). 
Physical  Education  101-102— (2). 
Modern  Foreign  Language  (6  or  8). 
Modern    European    History    (Hist.    101-102)  —  (6). 
History  and  Literature  of  the  Hebrew  People    (Rel.   101-102) (6). 

Sophomore  Year  (34  hrs.) 
Survey  of  English  Literature  (Eng.  201-202)  —  (6). 
Physical  Education  201-202— (2). 
Modern  Foreign  Language — (6). 

Appreciation  (or  History)  of  Music  (Mus.  101-102  or  201-202)  —  (4). 
Introduction  to  Fine  Arts  (Art  301-302) — (6). 
Design  (Art  215-216)  — (4). 
Elective — (6) . 

Junior  Year  (34  hrs.) 
Physical  Education  301-302 — (2). 
Design  (Art  315-316)  — (4). 
Modern  European  Art  (Art  401-402)  —  (4). 
Greek  and  Latin  Literature  in  English  (Eng.  305-306)  —  (6). 
History  of  Philosophy  (Phil.  301-302)  — (6). 

History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Civilization  (Hist.  301-302)  —  (6). 
English — (6). 

Senior  Year  (32-35  hrs.) 
Design  (Art  415-416)  — (4). 
Survey  of  World  Drama  (Eng.  351-352)  —  (6). 
Medieval  Europe  (Hist.  303)  —  (3). 

The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  (Hist.  306)  —  (3). 
Aesthetics  (Art  403-404)  —  (4). 
Electives — English,    foreign    language,    history,    music,    religion,    speech — (12-15). 

Specialization  in  Biology  for  the  B.A.  Degree 

Freshman    Year   (32-34   hrs.) 
Composition  and  Literature  (Eng.  101-102)  —  (6). 
Principles  of  Speech  (Speech  101-102)  —  (4). 
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Physical  Education  101-102— (2). 
German  101-102  or  201-202— (8  or  6). 
General  Zoology  (Biol.  102)  — (4). 
General  Botany  (Biol.  104)  — (4). 

Elective — (6). 

Sophomore   Year   (36  hrs.) 
General    Chemistry    (Chem.    101-102)  —  (8). 
German — (6). 

Physical  Education  201-202— (2). 
General  Psychology  (Psych.  201-202)  — (6). 

College  Algebra  and  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (Math.  101-102) — (6). 
Biology  Courses  (200-300)  — (8). 

Junior  Year  (32  hrs.) 
Survey  of  English  Literature  (Eng.  201-202)  —  (6). 
Physical  Education  301-302— (2). 
General  Physics  (Phys.  201-202)  — (8). 
Biology  Courses  (300-400)  — (10). 
Elective — to  meet  group  requirement  in  humanities  or  social  science — (6). 

Senior  Year  (28-32  hrs) 
Biology  Courses  (300-400)  — (8). 

Elective — to  meet  group  requirement  in  humanities  or  social  science — (6). 
Electives — chemistry,  mathematics,  education,  etc. —  (15-18). 

Specialization  in  Biology  for  the  B.S.  Degree 

Freshman  Year  (34-36  hrs.) 
Composition  and  Literature  (Eng.  101-102)  —  (6). 
Principles  of  Speech    (Speech   101)  —  (2). 
Physical  Education  101-102— (2). 

College  Algebra  and  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (Math.  101-102) — (6). 
German  101-102  or  201-202— (8  or  6). 
General  Zoology  (Biol.  102)  — (4). 
General  Botany  (Biol.  104)  — (4). 
Elective — (4).  i 

Sophomore  Year  (34  hrs.) 
Physical  Education  201-202— (2). 
Survey  of  English  Literature  (Eng.  201-202)  — (6). 
General  Chemistry  (Chem.  101-102)  — (10). 
German — (6). 
Biology  (200-300)  — (10). 

Junior  Year  (34  hrs.) 

Physical  Education  301-302— (2). 

Analytical  Chemistry  (Chem.  211-212)  — (8). 

Biology  (300-400)  — (12). 

Elective — to  meet  group  requirement  in  humanities  and  social  science — (12). 

Senior  Year  (34  hrs.) 
General  Physics  (Phys.  201-202)  — (8). 
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Organic  Chemistry  (Chem.  321-322)  — (8). 

Biology— (12). 

Elective — to  meet  group  requirement  in  humanities  or  social  science — (6). 


Specialization  in  Chemistry  for  the  B.A.  Degree 

Freshman    Year    (32  hrs.) 
Composition  and  Literature  (Eng.  101-102)  —  (6). 
Principles  of   Speech    (Speech   101) — (2). 
Physical  Education  101-102— (2). 

College  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and  Analytic  Geometry  (Math.  101-102)  —  (6). 
General  Chemistry  (Chem.  101-102)  — (10)  or  (Chem.  103-104)  — (8). 
Elective— (8). 

Sophomore  Year  (30-32  hrs.) 

Survey  of  English  Literature  (Eng.  201-202)— (6). 
Physical  Education  201-202— (2). 
Analytical  Chemistry  (Chem.  211-212)  — (10). 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (Math.  201-202)  — (6). 
French  or  German — (6  or  8). 

Junior  Year  (33  hrs.) 

Physical  Education  (301-302)— (2). 

Organic  Chemistry  (Chem.  321-322)  — (8). 

General  Physics  (Physics  201-202)  — (8). 

French  or  German — (6). 

Elective — to  meet  group  requirement  in  humanities  or  social  science — (9). 

Senior  Year  (34  hrs.) 
Physical  Chemistry  (Chem.  431-432)  — (10). 

Elective — to  meet  group  requirement  in  humanities  or  social  science — (9). 
Electives  in   science   or  other   fields — courses   numbered   above    300 — (15). 


Specialization  in  Chemistry  for  the  B.S.  Degree 

Freshman  Year  (32-34  hrs.) 
Composition  and  Literature  (Eng.  101-102)  —  (6). 
Principles   of   Speech    (Speech    101)  —  (2). 
Physical  Education  101-102— (2). 
General  Chemistry  (Chem.  101-102)  — (10). 

College  Algebra  and  Analytic  Geometry  (Math.  101-102)  —  (6). 
French   or   German — (6  or  8). 

Sophomore   Year   (32  hrs.) 
Physical  Education  201-202— (2). 
Analytical  Chemistry  (Chem.  211-212)  — (10). 
General  Physics  (Physics  201-202)  — (8). 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (Math.  201-202)  — (6). 
French  or  German — (6). 
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Junior  Year  (34  hrs.) 
Survey  of  English  Literature  (Eng.  201-202)  —  (6). 
Physical  Education  301-302— (2). 
Organic  Chemistry  (Chem.  321-322)  — (8). 
Bacteriology  (Biol.  309)  — (3). 
Elective — to  meet  group   requirement  in  humanities   and   social   science — (15). 

Senior  Year  (31-34-  hrs.) 
Physical  Chemistry  (Chem.  431-432)  —  (10). 
Advanced  Chemistry,  400  course — (3). 

Electives  in  Physics,  Mathematics,  Biology,  etc.,  in  courses  above  300 — (IS  to  18). 
Elective — to  meet  group  requirement  in  humanities  and  social  science — (3). 

Specialization    in   Economics   and    Business   Administration 

Freshman  Year  (30-32  hrs.) 
Composition  and  Literature  (Eng.  101-102) — (6). 
Principles  of  Speech  (Speech  101-102)  —  (4). 
Physical  Education  101-102— (2). 

Modern  Foreign  Language — (6  or  8)  ;  or  Science — (6  or  8). 
Economic   Geography    (Econ.    101-102)  —  (6). 
Elementary   Accounting    (Econ.   203-204)  —  (6). 

Sophomore   Year   (34-36  hrs.) 
Survey  of  English   Literature    (Eng.   201-202)  —  (6). 
Physical   Education   201-202 — (2). 

Modern  Foreign  Language — (6)  ;  or  Science — (6  or  8). 
Principles  of  Economics    (Econ.  201-202)  —  (6). 
American   Government  and  Politics    (Pol.   Sci.   101-102)  —  (6). 
The  Use  and  Interpretation  of  Statistics   (Econ.  205)  —  (2). 
Introduction  to   Sociology   and   Social   Economy    (Soc.   201-202)  —  (6). 

Junior  Year   (32  hrs.) 
Physical   Education   301-302— (2). 
Money  and  Banking   (Econ.  301)  —  (3). 
Labor  Problems  and  Legislation   (Econ.  305)  —  (3). 
Public  Finance  and  Taxation  (Econ.  302)  —  (3). 
History  of  the  United  States   (Hist.  201-202)  — (6). 
Principles  of  Public  Administration  (Pol.  Sci.  304)  —  (3). 
Electives— (12). 

Senior  Year  (33  hrs.) 
Transportation  (Econ.  306)  —  (3). 
Business  Law    (Econ.  401)  —  (3). 

Business   Organization   and    Management    (Econ.   402)  —  (3). 
Industrial    Combination    and    Competition    (Econ.    405)  —  (3). 
Business  and  Government   (Econ.  410)  —  (3). 
Electives— (18). 

Preparation  for  Journalism 

Major:   English 
Freshman  Year  (30-32  hrs.) 
Composition  and  Literature  (Eng.  101-102) — (6). 
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Principles  of  Speech  (Speech  101-102)— (4). 

Physical  Education  101-102— (2). 

Modern  Foreign  Language — (6-8)  ;  or  Science — (6-8). 

History  and  Literature  of  the  Hebrew  People    (Rel.   101-102)  —  (6). 

Modern   European    History    (Hist.    101-102)  —  (6). 

Sophomore  Year  (30-32  hrs.) 
Survey  of  English  Literature   (Eng.  201-202)  — (6). 
Physical  Education  201-202— (2). 

Modern    Foreign    Language — (6);    or    Science — (6-8). 
News  Writing  (Eng.  203-204)  — (4). 
Principles   of    Economics    (Econ.    201-202)  —  (6). 
History  of  the  United  States    (Hist.  201-202)  — (6). 

Junior   Year    (33-36   hrs.) 
Physical  Education  301-302— (2). 
Advanced  Writing  (Eng.  301-302)  — (4). 

American    Government    and    Politics    (Pol.    Sci.    101-102)  —  (6). 
American  Literature  (Eng.  313-314)  —  (6). 

Introduction   to   Sociology   and    Social    Economy    (Soc.   201-202)  —  (6). 
Electives— (9-12). 

Senior  Year  (34  hrs.) 
Editorial   and   Feature  Writing    (Eng.   325-327) — (4). 
English  electives — (12). 
History  elective — (6). 

Introduction  to  Fine  Arts  (Art  301-302)  —  (6). 
Elective — (6). 


Preparation  for  Law 

Major:  Economics,  History,  Political  Science 

Freshman    Year    (30-32   hrs.) 
Composition  and  Literature  (Eng.  101-102)  —  (6). 
Physical  Education  101-102 — (2). 
Principles  of  Speech  (Speech  101-102)  — (4).    , 
Modern  Foreign  Language — (6  or  8)  ;  or  Science — (6  or  8). 
American  Government  and  Politics  (Pol.  Sci.  101-102)  —  (6). 
Elective — (6). 

Sophomore  Year  (30-32  hrs.) 
Survey  of  English  Literature  (Eng.  201-202)  —  (6). 
Physical  Education  201-202 — (2). 

Modern  Foreign  Language — (6)  ;  or  Science — (6  or  8). 
Elementary  Accounting   (Econ.  203-204)  —  (6). 
Principles   of   Economics    (Econ.    201-202)  —  (6). 
Argumentation  and  Debate  (Speech  203-204)  —  (4). 

Junior  Year  (36  hrs.) 
Physical  Education  301-302— (2). 
History  of  the  United  States  (Hist.  201-202)  —  (6). 
History  of  England  (Hist.  203-204)  — (6). 
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Advanced  Debating  (Speech  301-302)— (4). 

General  Psychology   (Psych.  201-202)  — (6). 

Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States   (Pol.  Sci.  401)  — (3). 

International  Law    (Pol.   Sci.  403) — (3). 

Economics,  Sociology,  or  Political  Science  elective — (6). 

Senior  Year  (34  hrs.) 

Constitutional    History  of   U.   S.    (Hist.  401-402)  — (6). 

Advanced  Debating   (Speech  401-402)  —  (4). 

Money  and   Banking    (Econ.   301)  —  (3). 

Labor   Problems    and    Legislation    (Econ.    305)  —  (3). 

Industrial    Combination    and   Competition    (Econ.   405)  —  (3). 

Business  Law    (Econ.  401)  —  (3). 

Business  and  Government   (Econ.  410)  —  (3). 

Electives — to  meet  group   requirements — (12). 


Preparation  for  Medicine  or  Dentistry 

Major:   Biology — Chemistry 

Freshman  Year  (32-34  hrs.) 

Composition  and  Literature  (Eng.  101-102)  —  (6). 

Principles  of  Speech  (Speech  101-102)  — (4). 

Physical  Education  101-102— (2). 

French  or  German — (6  or  8). 

General  Chemistry  (Chem.  101-102)  — (10). 

General  Biology  (Biol.  101)  — (4). 

General  Zoology    (Biol.   102)— (4). 

Sophomore  Year  (32  hrs.) 

Principles  of   Speech    (Speech    101-102)  —  (4). 

Physical  Education  201-202— (2). 

French  or  German — (6). 

Analytical  Chemistry  (Chem.  211-212)  — (10). 

College  Algebra  and  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (Math.  101-102)  —  (6). 

Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy   (Biol.  204)  —  (4). 

Junior  Year  (33  hrs.) 

Survey  of  English  Literature  (Eng.  201-202)  — (6). 
Physical  Education  301-302— (2). 
General  Physics  (Phys.  201-202)  — (8). 
Organic  Chemistry   (Chem.   321-322)  — (8). 
General  Psychology    (Psych.  201-202)  — (6). 
Embryology   (Biol.  406)— (3). 

Senior  Year   (31   hrs.) 

Histology  (Biol.  403)  — (4). 

Electives — to   meet  group    requirement   in   humanities   or   social    science — (12). 

Electives — (15). 
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Specialization  in  Physics  for  B.A.  and  B.S.  Degree 

Freshman  Year  (30-32  hrs.) 

Composition  and  Literature    (Eng.   101-102)  —  (6). 

Principles  of   Speech    (Speech   101)  —  (2). 

Physical   Education   101-102— (2). 

General  Physics    (Physics  201-202)  — (8). 

College  Algebra  and  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (Math.  101-102)  — (6). 

Modern  Foreign  Language — (6  or  8)  ;  or  Social  Science — (6). 

Sophomore  Year  (34  hrs.) 

Survey  of  English  Literature   (Eng.  201-202)  — (6). 

Physical  Education  201-202— (2). 

Differential   and   Integral   Calculus    (Math.   201-202)  — (6). 

Electricity   and    Magnetism    (Physics    351-352)    or    Geometric   and    Physical   Optics 

(Physics  353-354)  — (8). 
Modern  Foreign  Language — (6)  ;  or  Social  Science — (6). 
Elective — to  meet  group  requirements — (6). 

Junior    Year    (33  hrs.) 

Physical  Education   301-302— (2). 

Electricity   and    Magnetism    (Physics    351-352)    or    Geometric   and   Physical   Optics 

(Physics  353-35+)— (8). 
General   Chemistry    (Chem.    101-102)— (8-10). 

Elective — to    complete    group    requirements — (9). 

Heat  (Physics  355)  and  Sound  (Physics  356)  or  Analytical  Mechanics  (Physics 
405-406)  — (6). 

Senior  Year  (31  hrs.) 

Advanced   Calculus    (Math.   301)    and   Differential   Equations    (Math.   302)  — (6). 

For  those  taking  the  B.A.  degree  all  other  senior  courses  may  be  elected  in  con- 
sultation with  the  adviser. 

For  those  taking  the  B.S.  degree  the  following  courses  are  required  in  addition  to 
the  one  above. 

General  Biology  (Biol.  101-102  or  104)  — (8). 

Analytical  Chemistry  (Chem.  211-212)  or  Physical  Chemistry  (Chem.  431-432)  — 
(10). 

Other  courses  may  be  elected  in  consultation  with  the  adviser. 

Preparation  for  Public  Welfare  Work 

Major:    Sociology 

Freshman  Year  (30-32  hrs.) 

Composition  and  Literature  (Eng.  101-102)  —  (6). 

Principles  of  Speech  (Speech  101-102)  —  (4). 

Physical  Education  101-102— (2). 

Modern  Foreign  Language — (6  or  8)  ;  or  Science — (6  or  8). 

History  and  Literature  of  the   Hebrew  People    (Rel.   101-102)  —  (6). 

Elective — Social  Science — (6). 
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Sophomore  Year  (32-34  hrs.) 
Survey  of  English  Literature    (Eng.  201-202)  —  (6). 
Physical  Education  201-202 — (2). 

Modern  Foreign  Language — (6)  ;  or  Science — (6  or  8). 
Introduction  to  Sociology  and  Social  Economy   (Soc.  201-202)  —  (6). 
Principles   of   Economics    (Econ.   201-202) — (6). 
American   Government   and   Politics    (Pol.    Sci.    101-102)  —  (6). 

Junior  Year  (32-35  hrs.) 
Physical  Education  301-302— (2). 
General  Psychology    (Psych.  201-202— (6). 
Cultural  Anthropology  (Soc.  301)  —  (3). 
Standards  and  Planes  of  Living    (Soc.   302)  —  (3). 
Labor   Problems   and  Legislation    (Soc.    308)  —  (3). 
The  World's  Great  Living  Religions   (Rel.  351)  — (3). 
Modern  Religious  Cults  and  Movements    (Rel.   352)  —  (3). 
Electives— (9-12). 

Senior   Year   (34  hrs.) 

Social  Pathology   (Soc.  305)  — (3). 

Introduction  to  Social  Work  (Soc.  401)  —  (3). 

Public    Welfare    Organization    (Soc.    402)  —  (3). 

The  Family   (Soc.  405)  — (3). 

Race  Relations  (Soc.  407)  —  (3). 

Population  and  Migration  Problems  (Soc.  408)  —  (3). 

Public  Speaking  (Speech  207-208)  — (4). 

Electives — art,  economics,  English,  history,   philosophy,  psychology,   religion — (12). 


Courses  of  Instruction 

'  I  'he  following  pages  list  the  courses  offered  by  the  various  depart- 
■*■  merits  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Not  all  the  courses  de- 
scribed, however,  are  given  each  year ;  some  are  given  in  alternate  years, 
and  some  only  once  during  the  four-year  program  of  a  student.  Courses 
to  be  offered  in  any  given  year  are  announced  in  the  summer  bulletin. 

Courses  are  numbered  and  arranged  to  indicate  their  place  in  a  four-year 
program  of  studies.  Courses  numbered  in  the  100  group  are  designed  for 
freshmen;  those  numbered  in  the  200  group,  for  sophomores  and  juniors; 
those  numbered  above  300  for  juniors  and  seniors.  As  a  rule  odd  numbers 
are  used  for  courses  offered  regularly  in  the  first  semester  and  even  numbers 
for  those  offered  in  the  second  semester. 

Seniors  taking  courses  in  the  100  group  will  receive  one  hour  less  credit 
than  the  credit  announced  for  those  courses. 

Courses  bearing  double  numbers  (like  101-102)  are  year  courses  and 
must  be  continued  throughout  the  year. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  number  of  recitations  each  week  is  the 
same  as  the  number  of  hours  credit  of  each  course.  Class  periods  are  fifty 
minutes  in  length. 

The  roman  numerals  following  the  title  of  a  course  indicate  the  semester 
or  semesters  in  which  the  course  is  offered ;  the  arabic  figure  in  parenthesis 
indicates  the  semester-hours  credit  carried  by  the  course. 

A  printed  schedule  giving  complete  information  as  to  instructors,  sections, 
days,  hours,  and  rooms  for  the  courses  offered  during  the  following  year 
is  issued  during  the  summer. 

Art 

Professor  Hutchins  and  Assistants 

Washington  offers  peculiarly  rich  opportunity  for  the  intensive  study  of  the  fine 
arts  at  first  hand  in  the  large  and  constantly  growing  public  and  private  art  col- 
lections available.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  department  to  take  the  fullest  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity. 

Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  and  minor  arts  as  well,  are  all  treated  in 
the  courses  here  listed.  It  is  a  part  of  the  definite  program  of  the  department  to 
show  these  various  manifestations  of  the  art  spirit  in  their  constant  and  essential 
relations.  In  all  courses,  illustrated  lectures  are  varied  with  personal  reports  from 
students  and  with  class-room  discussions. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  schools  maintained  by  the  Corcoran  Gallery, 
students  qualified  to  pursue  to  advantage  courses  of  technical  study,  including 
drawing  from  the  cast,  the  life  classes,  illustration  and  composition,  modeling  and 
portraiture,  are  permitted  to  register  for  a  limited  number  of  hours  a  week,  a 
minimum  ot  six  being  generally  required   in  the   elementary  courses.     The  fee   is 
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twenty-five  dollars.  It  should  be  definitely  understood  that  students  availing  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  benefit  by  the  excellent  equipment  and  instruction  at  the 
Corcoran  School  must  show  special  aptitude  and  give  evidence  of  previous  train- 
ing. No  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  this  arrangement  who  is 
not  carrying  satisfactorily  a  full  academic  program  of  college  work.  Work  at  the 
gallery  under  regular  instruction  approved  by  the  department  will,  however,  be 
credited  at  one-half  time.  Accumulated  credit  may  thus  permit  a  student  who 
wishes  to  do  so  to  make  art  a  major  subject. 

Dramatics. — Regular  work  in  the  practical  performance  and  production  of  plays 
is  offered  as  a  part  of  the  academic  program,  with  full  credit  for  those  who  satis- 
factorily complete  the  tasks  assigned.  Instruction  will  include  training  in  voice,  in 
diction,  in  posture,  in  movement  and  in  dramatic  expression,  and  in  the  technical 
problems  of  the  practical  stage,  including  the  design  and  manipulation  of  scenery, 
lighting,  and  stage-management. 

One  major  production  is  given  each  semester,  with  occasional  performances  of 
short  plays.  The  work  in  dramatics  is  closely  correlated  with  the  teaching  of 
English  and  of  the  fine  arts.  Illustrated  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  theater  are 
a  special  feature. 

Requirements  for  a  Major. — A  major  in  art  consists  of  twenty-six  semester  hours. 
Any  course  in  the  department  may  be  counted  toward  a  major. 

Students  majoring  in  art  should  select  supporting  hours  in  courses  in  English, 
history,  modern  foreign  language,  music,  and  speech.  A  reading  knowledge  of 
French  or  German  is  highly  desirable.  Students  who  contemplate  teaching  in  the 
fine  arts  should  take  courses  in  education. 

205-206.   Play  Acting.   I-II  (0-4). 

Rehearsal  and  production  of  selected  plays. 

By  action  of  the  faculty,  academic  credit  in  Play  Acting  is  granted  as  follows: 

1.  Only  quantity  credit  is  granted;  no  grades  are  given. 

2.  Only  one  hour  credit  may  be  granted  for  a  semester  in  each  course;  except 
that  one  additional  hour  may  be  granted  by  a  committee  composed  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College,  the  Registrar,  and  the  Director  of  the  course  concerned. 

3.  Credit  is  based  upon  an  average  of  two  and  one-half  hours  of  actual  par- 
ticipation  each   week. 

4.  The  total  maximum  credit  allowed  in  Play  Acting  during  the  four  years  in 
college  is  six  semester-hours.  (Note:  The  total  maximum  credit  allowed  in 
all  non-grade  carrying  academic  courses  during  the  four  years  in  college  is 
twelve  semester-hours.) 

5.  One  year  of  acceptable  training  or  participation  in  the  work  of  the  course 
is  prerequisite  to  any  credit. 

301-302.  Introduction  to  the  Fine  Arts.  I-II  (6). 

A  general  introductory  course  covering  in  outline  the  development  of  the  arts  in 
Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  and  Western  Europe  down  to  our  own  time.  The  aim  of 
the  course  is  to  orient  the  student  in  the  general  history  of  the  arts,  and  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  continuity  of  fundamentals. 

305-306.  Play  Acting.  I-II  (0-4). 
A  continuation  of  Art  205-206. 
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311-312.  Practical  Art.  I-II  (arranged). 

To  be  taken  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  conjunction  with  Art  301-302. 

315-316.  Design.  I-II  (4). 

A  limited  number  of  students  may  register  for  work  in  practical  design  and 
individual  projects.  The  principles  of  color  and  of  composition,  and  the  use  of 
various  media  are  studied.  No  student  will  be  admitted  who  does  not  give  evi- 
dence of  previous  training  and  special  aptitude. 

319-320.   Survey  of  World  Drama.   1-11(6). 

A  rapid  reading  course  covering  the  general  history  of  dramatic  literature.  Greek, 
Roman,  Spanish,  German,  French,  and  Scandinavian  examples  are  read  in  trans- 
lation, and  the  emergence  and  development  of  English  drama  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  in  the  Renaissance  is  closely  studied.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study 
of  the  modern  drama,  with  special  attention  to  the  writing  of  our  own  time. 

401-402.   Modern  European  Art.  I-II  (4). 

A  detailed  survey  of  the  development  of  the  arts  of  design  in  Italy,  Spain,  France, 
the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  and  England  from  the  17th  century  to  the  present  time. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  emergence  of  the  more  modern  expressions.  Open 
only  to  those  who  have  completed  Art  301-302  or  its  equivalent. 

403-404.  Aesthetics.  I-II  (4). 

The  nature  of  beauty  and  the  relation  of  the  philosophy  of  the  beautiful  to  the 
fine  arts  and  to  human  experience.  A  review  in  retrospect  of  the  more  important 
thinkers  in  this  field  from  Plato  to  Croce  will  be  followed  by  an  attempt  to  help 
the  student  to  the  formulation  of  his  own  theory  of  the  beautiful.  It  is  the  aim 
of  this  course  to  provide  a  common  meeting  ground  for  the  students  of  Social 
Economy,  Philosophy,  Comparative  Literature,  and  Fine  Arts.  This  course  is  listed 
also  as  Philosophy  403-404. 

405-406.   Play  Acting.   I-II  (0-4). 
A  continuation  of  Art  305-306. 

411-412.  Practical  Art.  I-II  (arranged). 

To  be  taken  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  conjunction  with  Art  401-402.  More 
advanced  than  Art  311-312. 

413-414.   Practical  Art.  I-II  (arranged). 

To  be  given  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  conjunction  with  Art  403-404.  More 
advanced  than  Art  411-412. 

415-416.  Advanced  Design.  I-II  (4). 
Prerequisite,  Art  415-416. 

Astronomy 

Professor  Shenton 

201-202.  General  Astronomy.  I-II  (4). 

An  elementary  course  in  descriptive  astronomy,  intended  to  convey  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
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Biology 

Associate  Professor  Dennis,  Dr.  Wheeler,  and  Assistants 

The  Department  of  Biology  has  two  principal  aims:  (1)  To  introduce  the 
student  to  the  scientific  method  and  to  certain  basic  biological  principles  through 
a  study  of  both  plant  and  animal  life,  and  thus  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a  desire 
to  explore  the  interrelationships  that  exist  between  man  and  other  living  organisms; 
(2)  To  offer  the  student  who  plans  to  enter  graduate  work  in  the  fields  of  biology, 
medicine,  dentistry,  or  veterinary  surgery  a  thorough  pre-professional  training. 

Requirements  for  a  Major. — A  major  in  biology  consists  of  thirty  semester  hours 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree;  forty-one  semester  hours  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree.  One  year  of  college  chemistry  is  required  in  addition  to  the 
biology.  Supporting  hours  should  be  selected  from  courses  in  chemistry,  mathe- 
matics, and  physics. 

For  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  see  p.  28. 

The  department  maintains  a  scholarship  at  The  Marine  Biological  Laboratory 
at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts,  for  a  study  of  the  invertebrates.  The  scholarship 
is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  who  at  the  close  of  the  junior  year  shows  the 
greatest  aptitude  for  biological  research. 

All  students  majoring  in  biology  are  encouraged  to  spend  at  least  one  summer 
at  a  biological  station.  Credit  earned  in  summer  courses  at  recognized  biological 
stations  may  be  counted  toward  a  major  in  the  department. 

101.  General  Biology.   I  (4). 

An  introductory  course  stressing  fundamental  biological  principles  through  a 
study  of  the  structure,  function,  development,  heredity,  and  evolution  of  animals 
and  plants.     Two  hours  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory  each  week. 

102.  General  Zoology.   II  (4). 

A  survey  of  representative  forms  of  the  various  animal  groups  and  a  consid- 
eration of  their  evolutionary  relationships.  Field  study  of  local  fauna  and  a  study 
of  living  and  fossil  forms  at  the  National  Zoological  Park  and  the  National 
Museum  supplement  dissection  in  the  laboratory.  Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours 
laboratory  each  week.  Prerequisite,  Biology  101.  Required  of  pre-medical  and 
pre-dental  students. 

104.  General  Botany.  II  (4). 

An  introductory  course  in  plant  life  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  the  plant 
kingdom  in  structure  and  function,  the  interrelation  of  plants  and  the  natural  en- 
vironment, and  the  place  of  plants  in  human  life.  Several  laboratory  periods  are 
devoted  to  field  trips  for  the  study  of  trees  and  spring  wild  flowers,  and  of  plant 
communities.  The  leading  botanical  institutions  of  Washington  are  visited.  Two 
hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  each  week. 

203.  Invertebrate  Zoology.   I  (4). 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  morphology,  physiology,  and  evolutionary 
relationships  of  invertebrate  animals.  Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  labora- 
tory each  week.    Prerequisite,  Biology  102. 

204.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  II  (4). 

A  comparative  anatomical  study  of  the  organ  systems  of  animals  representing 
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the  five  classes  of  vertebrates.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  dissection  of 
dogfish,  alligator,  and  cat.  Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  each  week. 
Prerequisite,  Biology  102.     Required  of  pre-medical  and  pre-dental  students. 

205.  Trees  and  Shrubs.   I  (3). 

Native  and  introduced  woody  plants  in  summer  condition  are  studied  in  field 
and  laboratory.  Although  field  identification  is  the  primary  objective,  the  lectures 
deal  with  tree  growth  and  structure,  forest  types,  economic  and  recreational  values 
of  forest,  and  the  development  of  national  forestry. 

208.   Plants  and  Their  Environments.   II  (2). 

A  field,  lecture,  and  laboratory  course  in  plant  ecology  dealing  with  vegetation 
in  its  environment.  Illustrated  lectures  deal  with  the  succession  and  distribution 
of  plant  communities,  the  basic  interrelationships  of  plants  and  inorganic  factors, 
other  plants,  animal  life  and  with  man's  interests  such  as  flood  control  and  con- 
servation of  wild  life,  soil,  and  scenic  values.  Prerequisite  one  other  course  in 
botany. 

210.   Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology.   II  (4). 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  Prerequisite,  Biology 
102.    Three  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory. 

309.   Bacteriology.   I  (3). 

A  study  of  microorganisms  and  their  relation  to  soil,  water,  sewage,  foods,  dis- 
eases, and  industry.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  Prerequisite,  one 
year  of  high-school  or  college  chemistry. 

312.   Field  Zoology.   II  (3). 

Field  study  of  local  animal  life  and  classification  of  collected  material.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  study  of  animal  communities  in  relation  to  the  environment.  The 
course  is  planned  for  students  intending  to  teach  biology  in  high  school  and  for 
others  who  have  a  special  interest  in  natural  history.    Prerequisite,  Biology  102. 

314.   Spring  Flora.   II  (3). 

A  course  in  taxonomic  botany  for  the  advanced  student  dealing  with  the  more 
important  families  of  the  local  spring-flowering  vascular  plants,  with  emphasis  on 
herbaceous  species.  Considerable  field  work  in  April  and  May  enables  the  student 
to  collect  material  for  a  personal  herbarium.    Prerequisite,  Biology  104. 

351.  Principles  of  Genetics.  I  (3). 

Lectures  in  this  course  deal  with  the  principles  of  heredity  and  variation  in 
animals  and  plants.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  experiments  and  problems  in  animal 
bleeding  which  illustrate  the  fundamental  laws  of  inheritance.  Two  hours  lecture 
and  two  hours  laboratory  each  week.    Prerequisite,  Biology  102  or  104. 

401-402.   Histology  and  Histological  Technique.   I-II  (8). 

A  course  dealing  with  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of 
various  mammals  and  man.  During  the  second  semester  the  student  is  introduced 
to  the  fundamental  techniques  of  microscopic  slide  preparation.  Prerequisite, 
Biology  102  and  204  or  210.    Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory. 

404.   Vertebrate  Embryology.   II  (4). 

This  course  deals  with  the  mechanics  of  development,  including  the  formation 
of  germ  cells,  fertilization,  cleavage  of  the  fertilized  egg,  and  later  development  of 
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the  embryo.  The  embryonic  development  of  frog,  chick,  and  pig  is  studied  in 
laboratory.  Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Biology 
102  and  204  or  210. 

407-408.   Biological  Problems.    I  or  II  (arranged). 

A  course  in  research  methods  for  students  showing  special  interest  and  ability 
in  some  particular  branch  of  biology.  Open  only  to  junior  and  senior  majors  in 
the  department. 

Chemistry 

Professor  Holton,  Associate  Professor  Encel,  and  Assistants 
The   purpose  of  the   Department  of   Chemistry   is  threefold:     (1)    to   equip   the 
student  with  a  working  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of  science;  (2)  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  very  important  useful  role  that  the  science  of  chemistry  plays  in  our 
everyday  life;  and  (3)  to  train  him  in  the  methods  of  scientific  thinking. 

Requirements  for  a  Major. — A  major  in  chemistry  consists  of  thirty-six  hours 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree;  forty-one  hours  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 
The  major  must  include  courses  101-102   (or   103-104),  211-212,  321-322,  and  431- 
432. 
For  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  see  page  28. 

101-102.  General  Chemistry.  I-II  (10). 

Lectures  and  recitations  on  fundamental  principles  of  inorganic  and  theoretical 
chemistry.  Laboratory  work  in  the  study  of  the  properties,  reactions,  and  com- 
pounds of  the  common  non-metallic  and  metallic  elements.  The  second  semester  is 
partly  devoted  to  an  introductory  study  of  the  qualitative  analysis  of  the  common 
metallic  elements.  Two  hours  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  discussion,  and  six  hours  of 
laboratory  each  week. 

103-104.   General  Chemistry.   I-II  (8). 

The  same  as  course  101-102  except  that  the  laboratory  work  consists  of  only  two 
or  three  hours  a  week. 

211-212.   Analytical  Chemistry.   I-II  (10). 

The  first  part  of  the  first  semester  is  devoted  to  the  completion  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  common  cations  and  acid  radicals,  accompanied  by  a  study  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  upon  which  the  separations  are  based.  The  rest  of  the  year  is 
used  for  a  study  of  the  principles  of  quantitative  analysis,  accompanied  by  the 
determination  of  a  few  of  the  more  common  elements  by  the  standard  methods  of 
gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Three  hours  of  discussion  and  nine  hours  of 
laboratory  each  week.     Prerequisite,  Chemistry  101-102. 

321-322.  Organic  Chemistry.   I-II  (8). 

A  study  of  the  typical  reactions  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  practice  in  their 
synthesis  in  the  laboratory.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion,  and  four  hours 
of  laboratory  each  week.     Prerequisite,  Chemistry  101-102. 

401.    Descriptive  Chemistry  of  the  Elements  of  the  Periodic  System.*    I 

(3). 
A  detailed  study  of  the  properties  of  the  elements  in  their  inorganic  compounds 
with  especial  reference  to  the  periodic  system.    Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discus- 
sion each  week.     Prerequisite,  Chemistry  211-212. 


♦Courses  nwked  with   an   asterisk    (*)    are  given  only  upon  sufficient  demand. 
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402.   Chemistry  of  the  Rarer  Elements.*  II  (3). 

A  study  of  the  occurrence,  separation,  compounds,  and  uses  of  the  less  common 
elements.    Prerequisite,  Chemistry  211-212. 

421.  Organic  Review.*   I  (2). 

An  intensive  review  of  fundamental  organic  chemistry.  Two  hours  of  discussion 
each  week.    Prerequisite,  Chemistry  321-322. 

422.  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis.*   II  (3). 

The  separation  and  identification  of  pure  organic  compounds  and  mixtures.  One 
hour  of  lecture  and  five  hours  of  laboratory  each  week.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
321-322. 

431-432.   Physical  Chemistry.   I-II  (10). 

Lectures,  problems,  and  laboratory  work  illustrating  the  theories  and  principles 
of  physical  chemistry.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion  and  six  hours  of 
laboratory  each  week.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  211-212  or  321-322,  and  Math- 
ematics 201-202. 

433.  Atomic  Structure  and  Valence.*   I  (3). 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  historical  and  modern  de- 
velopments in  the  study  of  the  atom  and  its  relation  to  the  problems  of  chemistry 
and  valence.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  211-212.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  dis- 
cussion each  week. 

434.  Thermodynamics.*  II  (3). 

A  course  illustrating  the  application  of  the  principles  of  thermodynamics  to  chem- 
ical processes.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion  each  week.  Prerequisites, 
Chemistry  431  and  Mathematics  201-202. 

451-452.    Senior  Research.   I-II  (arranged). 

Independent  investigation  of  chemical  problems  by  the  student  under  the  guid- 
ance of  members  of  the  department.  The  course  is  designed  to  stimulate  the  stu- 
dent's interest  and  originality  and  to  develop  initiative  and  self-reliance  in  his 
work.  One  conference  each  week  and  a  minimum  of  fifteen  hours  of  laboratory 
work.     Prerequisite,  Chemistry  321-322. 

Classical  Languages  and  Literature 

Dr.  Leineweber 
Courses  in  Latin  and  Greek  will  be  given  if  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  them. 

Economics  and  Business  Administration 

Professor  Marshall,   Professor   Mann,   Assistant  Professor  Ketchum,   and 

Dr.  Homberger 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  courses  in  economics  and  business  administration  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  principles  governing  the  general  field  of  busi- 
ness. The  advanced  subjects  are  presented  with  a  practical  emphasis  in  order  to 
make  them  helpful  especially  to  students  wishing  to  pursue  a  business  career. 


•Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  given  only  upon  sufficient  demand. 
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Many  courses  in  the  department  will  be  found  of  special  value  to  those  prepar- 
ing to  enter  law,  the  Christian  ministry,  social  work,  or  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Washington  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  observation  and  study  in  economics. 
Visits  are  made  to  places  of  interest,  and  available  materials  are  employed  in  the 
presentation  of  different  subjects. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Economics. — A  major  in  economics  and  business 
administration  consists  of  thirty-six  semester-hours.  The  Principles  of  Economics 
(course  201-202),  being  a  prerequisite  generally  for  other  courses,  should  be  taken 
in  the  sophomore  year.  It  is  advised  that  Elementary  Accounting  be  taken  in  the 
freshman  or  sophomore  year  by  all  students  expecting  to  enter  business. 

Students  majoring  in  economics  are  advised  to  choose  supporting  hours  in  courses 
in   political    science,    sociology,    and   history. 

Combination  Majors. — Students  may  complete  a  combined  major  in  economics 
and  history,  in  economics  and  political  science,  or  in  economics  and  sociology,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  hours  in  one  department  and  eighteen  in  the  other.  Courses  must 
be  selected  in  conference  with  the  chairmen  of  the  departments  concerned. 

101-102.   Economic  Geography.   I-II  (6). 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  economics,  with  special  reference  to  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  aspects  of  commodities  and  products  of  industry  in  relation 
to  productive  areas.  Attention  is  given  to  the  distribution  and  the  utilization 
of  natural   resources   and   to   industrial   development   and   trade   relations. 

201-202.  Principles  of  Economics.  I-II  (6). 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  economics  as  an  aid  in  understanding 
modern  economic  society. 

203-204.   Elementary  Accounting.   I-II  (6). 

A  thorough  consideration  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting,  supple- 
mented by  systematic  practice  set  work,  problems,  and  questions. 

205.  The  Use  and  Interpretation  of  Statistics.   I  (2). 

A  consideration  of  sources  of  statistics  and  practice  in  constructing  and  inter- 
preting statistical  charts  and  tables,  with  particular  reference  to  ordinary  economic 
and  business  affairs. 

301.  Money  and  Banking.  I  (3). 

The  principles  of  money  and  the  instruments  of  credit,  banks  and  their  func- 
tions, note  issue,  deposit  currency,  loans,  reserves,  and  banking  principles. 

302.  Public  Finance  and  Taxation.  II  (3). 

A  study  of  public  revenues,  expenditures,  and  credits,  with  special  consideration 
of  their  effects  upon  private  industry;  the  principles,  practices,  and  problems  of 
taxation  and  public  credit. 

303-304.  Advanced  Accounting.   I-II  (6). 

A  study  of  corporation  accounting,  with  special  attention  given  to  such  sub- 
jects as  the  elements  of  cost;  the  financial  statement;  the  income  statement;  the 
valuation  of  assets;  depreciation;  interest  problems  and  taxes;  capital  and  sur- 
plus;   dividends,   reserves,   and   reserve   funds;    and   problems  of   reorganization. 

305.  Labor  Problems  and  Legislation.   I  (3). 

A  study  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  labor  movement  in  England  and 
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the  United  States,  with  consideration  of  child  labor,  women  in  industry,  immigra- 
tion, labor  unions,  principles  of  mediation,  mutual  insurance,  workers'  education, 
and    labor    legislation. 

306.  Transportation.   II  (3). 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  development  of  inland  transportation  by  rail, 
water,  road,  and  air,  with  special  attention  to  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
principles  involved. 

307.  Public  Service  Industries.  I  (3). 

A  study  of  the  economics  of  the  electricity,  gas,  street-railway,  motor  bus,  and 
other  public  service  industries,  with  special  emphasis  upon  problems  of  valuation, 
rates,  and  regulatory  control  by  State  and  Federal  Commissions. 

308.  Public  Utility  Regulations.  II  (3). 

An  analysis  of  the  principles,  objectives,  and  methods  of  regulating  public 
utility  industries,  with  special  attention  to  government  control  of  prices,  service, 
and  security  issues. 

309.  Foreign  Trade.   I  (3). 

Consideration  of  the  theory  of  foreign  trade  and  of  the  international  trade  poli- 
cies of  modern  nations;  special  attention  to  colonial  trade  policies,  preferential 
tariffs,  commercial  treaties,  tariff  commissions,  the  mercantile  marine,  and  foreign 
investments. 

311.  Economic  History  of  England.   I  (3). 

A  study  of  the  development  of  English  agriculture,  commerce,  finance,  labor, 
industry,  mining,  and  manufacturing  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 

312.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.   II  (3). 

The  history  of  American  agriculture,  commerce,  finance,  labor,  industry,  manu- 
facturing, mining,  and  tariff  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present. 

401.  Business  Law.  I  (3). 

A  detailed  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  those  legal  subjects  of  which 
some  knowledge  is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  on  intelligently  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness transactions,  including  contracts,  agencies,  partnerships,  negotiable  instru- 
ments,  loans,   wills,   trusts,    real   and   personal   property,    insurance,   etc. 

402.  Business  Organization  and  Management.  II  (3). 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  financing  business  concerns,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  corporations  and  industrial  plants.  Consideration  is  given  to 
such  subjects  as  capitalization,  promotion,  production,  personnel,  and  marketing. 

403-404.  Statistics  and  Statistical  Methods.  I-II  (4). 

Instruction  in  the  discriminating  use  of  accepted  statistical  methods  in  the  analy- 
sis of  economic  and  business  problems. 

405.  Industrial  Combination  and  Competition.   I  (3). 

A  careful  study  of  the  nature  and  significance  of  competition  and  monopolistic 
conditions  in  modern  business,  and  of  the  necessity  of  developing  a  sound  public 
policy  regarding  them. 

406.  Investments.   II  (3). 

Consideration  of  the  types  of  investors  and  investment  institutions,  of  the  kinds 
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of  investments   and   the    relative   merits  of  each,   of  the   principles   underlying   the 
selection  of  an  investment,  and  of  the  methods  of  handling  private  funds. 

407.  Marketing.   I  (3). 

A  study  of  channels  of  distribution  and  of  marketing  institutions  and  functions 
performed  for  producers  and  consumers. 

408.  Retail  Distribution.  II  (3). 

A  study  of  methods  of  retailing  goods,  including  consideration  of  types  of  retail 
institutions,  kinds  of  merchandise,  store  location  and  layout,  elements  of  retail 
profit,  sale  and  service  policies,  personnel,  and  general  policies  of  merchandising. 

409.  Problems  of  Consumption.  I  (3). 

A  study  of  personal  incomes  and  expenditures,  of  standards  of  living,  of  in- 
dividual budgets,  of  questions  involving  the  selection  and  purchase  of  goods,  and 
of  the  social  effects  of  consumption. 

410.  Business  and  Government.  II  (3). 

An  examination  of  the  relations  between  the  public  and  the  public  service  cor- 
porations, with  special  attention  to  the  federal  regulation  of  prices,  credit,  taxation, 
securities,  utilities,  agriculture,  labor  relations,  and  public  works,  and  government 
encouragement  and  promotion  of  business. 

420.   Current  Economic  Problems.   II  (2-3). 

A  seminar  course  devoted  to  an  intensive  study  of  selected  present-day  economic 
questions. 

Note:  Other  advanced  and  more  specialized  courses  in  economics  are  offered 
in  the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs  (see  page  109). 

Education  and  Psychology 

Professor  Bentley,  Associate  Professor  Ferguson,  and  Assistant 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  present  a  broad  cultural  basis  in  education  and 
psychology  leading  students  into  vocational  and  professional  interests.  Students 
looking  toward  teaching  as  a  profession  should  become  familiar  with  the  specific 
requirements  of  the  state  in  which  they  expect  to  teach.  A  record  of  the  various 
requirements  is  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  department.  Prospective  teachers  should 
take  Speech  101-102,  Psychology  201-202  in  their  sophomore  year,  and  Education 
301  and  302  in  their  junior  year.  They  should  complete  also  courses  351-353, 
409-410,  414,  and  either  411  or  418. 

Primarily,  the  aim  of  the  work  in  psychology  is  the  cultivation  of  a  better  under- 
standing of  oneself  and  one's  fellows  through  a  study  of  the  factors  contributing 
to  psychological  growth  and  effective  living.  The  courses  are  designed  to  eliminate 
prejudice  and  beliefs  ungrounded  in  fact  by  acquainting  the  student  with  the  find- 
ings, principles,  and  methods  of  modern  psychology  in  a  variety  of  fields. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Education. — A  major  in  education  consists  of 
twenty-six  hours  in  education  including  Psychology  201-202. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Psychology. — A  major  in  psychology  consists  of 
twenty-seven  semester  hours  in  psychology  including  courses  201-202  and  306.  The 
following  additional  courses  are  required  as  supporting  hours:  Biology  101,  Biology 
210,  and  an  introductory  course  in  sociology.  Psychology  may  be  taken  as  a  com- 
bined major  with  education,  philosophy,  religion  or  sociology  by  completing  eighteen 
hours  in  one  department  and  twenty-four  in  the  other. 
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EDUCATION 

301.  Educational  Psychology.   I  (3). 

The  course  begins  with  a  brief  study  of  innate  capacities  and  individual  differ- 
ences in  these  capacities.  The  major  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
the  general  laws  and  conditions  of  learning  and  the  results  of  investigations  re- 
garding the  progress  of  learning  in  various  school  subjects. 

302.  Principles  of  Education.   II  (3). 

This  course  considers  the  aims,  values,  and  essentials  in  education,  and  the 
nature  of  the  thinking  process  in  its  bearing  on  educational  procedure. 

351-353.  Principles  of  Teaching  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  School.  I  (4). 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  methods  of  in- 
struction, adjustment  of  instruction  to  individual  needs,  socialized  procedure,  and 
problem  teaching  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

406.   School  and  Community  Hygiene  and  Health  Education.   II  (3). 

This  course  considers  the  laws  of  physical  growth,  physical  defects  and  their 
control,  personal  hygiene,  communicable  diseases,  physical  inspection  of  school 
children,  first  aid,  school  sanitation,  administration  of  the  health  program,  and 
related  subjects.  Students  expecting  to  teach  should  consult  their  state  require- 
ments as  this  course  is  required  by  many  of  the  states. 

409-410.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.   I-II  (arranged). 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  students  with  schoolroom  practice 
through  observing  experienced  teachers  in  the  local  secondary  schools,  and  through 
actual  teaching  experience.  In  addition  to  the  observation  and  teaching,  there  is 
one  hour  of  conference  weekly. 

411.  Junior  and  Senior  High-School  Administration.  I  (2). 

A  treatment  of  the  problems  in  secondary  school  organization  and  administra- 
tion from  the  view  point  of  the  teacher  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school. 

414.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.  II  (3). 

A  brief  survey  of  the  testing  movement  and  its  influence  on  educational  progress; 
a  study  of  the  most  commonly-used  standardized  tests  and  scales  for  secondary 
education;  interpretation  and  application  of  the  results  of  testing. 

415-416.  Psychometrics.   I-II  (4). 

A  brief  historical  and  descriptive  treatment  of  the  Binet  scale  and  other  stand- 
ardized diagnostic  tests,  including  the  Porteus,  Form-boards,  and  other  non-verbal 
tests. 

418.  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States.  II  (3). 

A  study  of  the  beginnings  of  American  education  and  the  development  of  national 
and  state  attitudes,  free  state  schools,  and  the  organization  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

450.  Methods  of  Teaching  English  in  Secondary  Schools. 
See  English  450,  p.  81. 

452.   Methods  of  Teaching  Foreign  Languages  in  Secondary  Schools. 
See  French  452,  p.  99,  Spanish  452,  p.  100  and  German  452,  p.  82. 
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454.   Methods  of  Teaching  History  in  Secondary  Schools. 
See  History  454,  p.  85. 

456.   Methods  of  Teaching  Speech  in  Secondary  Schools. 
See  Speech  456,  p.  105. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

201-202.   General  Psychology.   I-II  (6). 

An  introduction  to  the  problems,  principles,  and  methods  of  psychology.  This 
course  includes  a  study  of  the  following  phases  of  human  activity:  intelligence, 
personality,  development  through  maturation  and  activity,  motivation,  learning, 
emotion,  observation,  thinking,  and  imagination.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for 
all  other  courses  in  psychology. 

301-302.  Applied  Psychology.   I-II  (6). 

A  study  of  the  applications  of  psychological  facts  and  methods  to  the  problems 
of  vocational  guidance  and  selection;  business,  industrial  and  personal  efficiency; 
salesmanship;  advertising;  law;  medicine;  and  religion. 

306.  Introduction  to  Experimental  Psychology.   II  (3). 

A  survey  of  the  general  experimental  techniques  employed  in  psychology  together 
with  the  main  experimental  findings.  Topics  will  include  reaction-time,  percep- 
tion, learning,  memory,  emotions,  work,  and  fatigue.  Class  and  pair  experiments. 
Opportunity  for  individual  research. 

307.  Child  Psychology.   I  (3). 

A  study  of  the  growth  in  emotional  life,  intelligence,  learning,  perception,  social 
behavior,  and  personality  of  the  child  from  birth  to  adolescence.  Techniques, 
tests,  and  methods  used  in  studying  infancy  and  childhood  are  also  considered. 

308.  Adolescent  Psychology.   II  (3). 

A  study  of  the  physical,  mental,  social,  and  moral  growth  in  youth  (course 
contains  No.  307  as  a  separate  unit). 

309.  Comparative  Psychology.  I  (3). 

An  investigation  of  the  causal  factors  in  the  behavior  of  animals  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  better  understanding  of  human  activities.  The  principles  involved 
in  the  characteristic  behavior  of  representative  species  are  studied.  Attention  is 
also  given  to  the  special  problems  of  unlearned  activities,  discrimination,  modifiabil- 
ity,  and  social  behavior. 

310.  Social  Psychology.   II  (3). 

An  analysis  of  the  individual  as  a  basic  unit  in  social  phenomena  and  his  de- 
velopment as  a  personality  under  the  influence  of  social  and  cultural  relations. 
Problems  considered  are  the  unlearned  basis  of  social  behavior,  language,  the 
family,  neighborhood  and  school  as  a  socializing  influence,  leadership,  prejudice, 
crowd  behavior,  public  opinion,  censorship,  and  propaganda. 

401.   Mental  Hygiene.  I  (3). 

A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  happy  and  effective  adjustment  in  the  school, 
family,  business,  and  industry.  The  emphasis  is  upon  the  factors  involved  in 
the  prevention  of  major  mental  disorders  and  the  treatment  of  milder  personality 
defects. 
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402.  Abnormal  Psychology.  II  (3). 

The  course  concerns  itself  with  the  major  deviations  from  normal  modes  of 
psychological  activity  and  their  treatment.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
psychoses,   psychoneuroses,   hypnosis,   dreams,   feeble-mindedness,   and   genius. 

411-412.   Psychology  and  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
Identical  with  Religion  401-402  (p.  96). 

421-422.  Behavior  Adjustments.  I-II  (6). 

An  application  of  the  principles  of  psychology,  the  social  psychologies,  and  psycho- 
therapy to  the  problems  of  human  behavior  and  the  cultural  patterns.  A  ground- 
work course  for  students  interested  in  social  welfare,  religion,  medicine,  and  teach 
ing.   Prerequisite,  Psych.  403  or  equivalent,  and  Phil.  301-302  or  equivalent. 

English 

Professor  Woods,  Professor  Hutchins,  Associate  Professor  Brown,  Associate 
Professor  Batchelder,  Mr.  Hoadley,  and  Assistants 

The  use  of  good  English  commands  respect  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  great  masterpieces  of  English  literature  is  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  education.  The  study  of  English  is  highly  important,  not  only 
for  those  to  whom  it  will  be  of  professional  advantage  in  later  years — authors, 
journalists,  teachers,  ministers,  lawyers,  secretaries,  and  men  and  women  in  public 
life — but  also  for  those  who  are  interested,  from  motives  of  personal  culture,  in 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  best  that  has  been  said  and  thought  in  the  world, 
and  in  developing  the  power  to  express  their  own  ideas.  The  courses  in  the  de- 
partment are  offered  with  this  double  objective. 

Requirements  for  a  Major. — A  major  in  English  consists  of  thirty-six  semester 
hours  including  English  101-102  and  201-202.  Students  majoring  in  English  must 
complete  also  at  least  twelve  additional  supporting  hours  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing courses:  Art  301-302;  French  305-306,  351-352,  353,  354,  403,  404,  409- 
410;  German  301-302,  406;  History  203-204,  301-302,  303-304,  305,  306,  307,  409-410; 
Philosophy    301-302;    and    Spanish    351-352,    355,    356. 

101-102.   Composition  and  Literature.   I-II  (6). 

Practice  in  writing  based  upon  a  study  of  selected  essays.  Drill  in  essentials 
of  composition.  Readings  in  poetry  and  prose  masterpieces.  Required  of  freshmen. 
Credit  for  this  course  is  withheld  from  students  who  fail  to  make  up  deficiences 
shown  in  the  entrance  examination  in  English. 

201-202.   Survey  of  English  Literature.   I-II.  (6). 

A  critical  survey  of  the  history  of  English  literature  accompanied  by  readings. 
Practice  in  writing.     Required  of  sophomores. 

203-204.  News  Writing.   I-II  (4). 

Theory  and  practice  of  news  reporting,  including  a  study  of  news  values  and 
news  sources.  During  the  second  semester,  each  student  will  be  expected  to  sup- 
plement this  work  with  practical  experience  on  The  American  Eagle  or  another 
newspaper  satisfactory  to  the  instructor. 

301-302.   Advanced  Writing.   I-II  (4). 

Problems  connected  with  writing  letters,  themes,  informal  essays,  articles,  and 
short  stories;  the  study  of  fundamental  principles  of  euphony  and  rhythm,  of  phrase 
and  sentence  patterns  of  idiomatic  and  figurative  language. 
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305.  Greek  Literature  in  English.   I  (3). 

Readings  in  standard  translation  of  Greek  literature  from  Homer  to  Theocritus, 
with  interpretative  lectures.     A  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  is  not  necessary. 

308.  Latin  Literature  in  English.  II  (3). 

Readings  in  standard  translation  of  Latin  literature  from  Plautus  to  Marcus 
Aurelius.     A  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  is  not  necessary. 

311.  The  English  Novel  from  1740  to  1837.  I  (3). 

A  study  of  the  English  novel  concentrated  on  six  writers:  Richardson,  Fielding, 
Sterne,  Smollett,  Austen,  and  Scott.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  establish  a 
permanent  cultural  knowledge  of  certain  novels  as  an  expression  of  Georgian  life. 

312.  The  English  Novel  from  1837  to  1900.  II  (3). 

A  continuation  of  English  311.  A  study  of  the  English  novel  concentrated  on  six 
writers  of  the  Victorian  age:  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Trollope,  Eliot,  Meredith,  and 
Hardy. 

313-314.   American  Literature.   I-II  (6). 

A  study  of  the  formative  influences  in  the  development  of  the  literature  of 
America  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present  time.  The  literature  is  considered 
in  its  relation  to  underlying  social  and  economic  conditions,  and  to  the  literature 
of  England. 

325.  Editing  for  Publication.   I  (2). 

Development  and  application  of  a  newspaper  style  manual,  together  with  a  study 
of  the  printing  process  as  it  affects  the  editor.  Special  attention  is  given  to  copy- 
reading,  proofreading,  typography  and  headlines,  the  use  of  photo-engravings,  and 
page  make-up.    Offered  in  alternate  years. 

326.  Government  News  Reporting.  II  (2). 

Theory  and  practice  of  reporting  local  and  national  government  activities,  in- 
cluding sessions  of  Congress,  committee  hearings,  press  conferences,  and  court  ses- 
sions; interpretation  of  press  releases  and  personal  interviews.  Prerequisite,  Eng- 
lish 203-204  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor.    Offered  in  alternate  years. 

327.  Newspaper  Feature  Writing.  I  (2). 

A  workshop  course,  offering  practice  in  gathering  information  and  writing  fea- 
ture articles.  Prerequisite,  English  203-204  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Of- 
fered in  alternate  years. 

328.  The  Editorial  Page.   II  (2). 

A  seminar  course,  including  the  analysis  of  editorial  styles  and  policies  of  rep- 
resentative metropolitan  newspapers,  and  the  writing  of  editorials  upon  national, 
local,  and  college  problems  studied  by  the  class.  Some  attention  is  given  to  column 
writing.    Offered  in  alternate  years. 

351-352.   Survey  of  World  Drama.  I-II  (6). 

A  rapid  reading  course  covering  the  general  history  of  dramatic  literature. 
Greek,  Roman,  Spanish,  German,  French,  and  Scandinavian  examples  are  read 
in  translation,  and  the  emergence  and  development  of  English  drama  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  in  the  Renaissance  are  closely  studied.  The  second  semester  is  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  modern  drama,  with  special  attention  to  the  writing  of  our  own 
time.    (Identical  with  Art  319-320.) 
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353.  Dante  in  English.   I  (3). 

A  study  of  the  life,  times,  and  work  of  Dante,  with  special  reference  to  the 
thought  and  ideals  of  the  Middle  Ages.  All  the  works  of  Dante  are  reviewed,  and 
the  Vita  Nuova  and  the  Divina  Commedia  are  read  in  detail  in  English  transla- 
tions. 

354.  Backgrounds  of  the  English  Renaissance.  II  (3). 

A  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  humanism  on  the  Continent  from  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century  to  the  middle  of  the  16th.  The  works  of  Petrarch, 
Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  Machiavelli,  Erasmus,  and  other  humanists  are  read  in  English 
translation,  and  the  general  thought  of  the  times  is  discussed.  Open  only  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  English  353. 

355-356.   The  Romantic  Period.   I-II  (6). 

A  study  of  the  origin  of  romanticism  and  of  the  representative  work  of  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Southey,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Hunt,  Lamb,  and  DeQuincey. 

357-358.   Victorian  Poetry.  I-II  (6). 

A  study  of  the  poetry  of  the  Victorian  period,  with  special  attention  to  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Arnold,  Rossetti,  and  Swinburne. 

361-362.  Victorian  Prose.  I-II  (6). 

A  study  of  the  thought  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  reflected  principally  in  the 
writings  of  Carlyle,  Ruskin,   Newman,  Arnold,  Pater,   and   others. 

363.  Contemporary  British  Poetry.  I  (2-3). 

A  study  of  British  poetry  concentrated  upon  the  chief  poets  from  Thomas  Hardy 
to  Stephen  Gender.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  creatively  original  poetry  of  our  time. 

364.  Contemporary  American  Poetry.   II  (2-3). 

A  continuation  of  English  363.  A  study  of  American  poetry  from  Emily  Dickinson 
to  the  present. 

401   Chaucer.  I  (3). 

Readings  in  The  Canterbury  Tales  and  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  with  lectures  on 
the  life  of  Chaucer  and  on  the  society  in  which  Chaucer  lived. 

402.   Milton.   II  (3). 

A  study  of  the  poetry  and  the  prose  of  Milton,  of  the  influence  of  Spenser  and 
other  writers  of  the  Renaissance,  with  lectures  on  the  men  and  movements  of 
Milton's  time. 

403-404.   Shakespeare.   I-II  (6). 

An  intensive  study  of  six  of  Shakespeare's  plays:  Macbeth,  Henry  IV  (Part  1), 
Twelfth  Night,  King  Lear,  Othello,  and  The  Winter's  Tale.  Collateral  reading 
and  reports. 

405.  The  Age  of  Pope.  I  (3). 

A  study  of  the  principles  dominating  the  poetry  and  prose  of  Pope,  Swift,  Addison, 
and   their  contemporaries. 
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406.   Dr.  Johnson  and  His  Circle.   II  (3). 

A  study  of  the  conflicting  currents  of  ideas  in  the  literature  of  mid-eighteenth 
century  England,  with  emphasis  on  the  opinions  and  the  personality  of  Samuel 
Johnson. 

415-416  General  Linguistics.  I-II  (4). 

A  study  of  the  origin  and  the  history  of  spoken  and  written  language.  Either 
semester  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 

450.  Methods  of  Teaching  English  in  Secondary  Schools.  II  (2). 

A  study  of  the  organization  of  courses  in  English,  of  the  selection  of  texts,  of 
objectives,  and  of  methods  of  instruction. 


French 

See  p.  97. 

German 

Professor  Leineweber  and  Mr.  Nuelsen. 

The  courses  in  German  are  designed  with  two  main  objectives:  (1)  To  equip 
the  student  with  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language  necessary  to  an  understand- 
ing of  German  culture;  and  (2)  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  development  of 
German  literature  and  to  foster  appreciation  of  its  masterpieces. 

Because  of  the  value  of  German  in  research,  students  who  anticipate  taking  up 
graduate  study  or  who  expect  to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine  or  chemistry  should 
have  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  language.  At  least  two  years  of  college  German  is 
necessary  for  this  purpose. 

Requirements  for  a  Major. — A  major  in  German  consists  of  thirty  semester 
hours.     Any  course  in  the  department  may  be  counted  toward   a  major. 

Students  majoring  in  German  should  select  their  supporting  hours,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department,  from  advanced  courses  in  English, 
French,  history,  philosophy,  and  Spanish. 

101-102.   Beginning  German.    I-II  (8). 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  grammar  and  composition  and  to  the  read- 
ing of  simple  prose.     Oral  use  of  the  language  is  gradually  introduced. 

201-202.   Intermediate  German.   I-II  (6). 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  German. 
Besides  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  and  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea  a  number  of 
contemporary  short  stories  are  read. 

301-302.   Classical  Drama.  I-II  (6). 

Reading  and  interpretation  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and 
Schiller.  The  course  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  general  introduction  to  German 
literature.  Outside  reading  and  reports.  (Alternates  with  German  303-304  or 
305-306.) 
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303-304.   Contemporary  German  Literature.  I-II  (6). 

Lectures  on  the  most  important  writers.  Reading  of  texts  selected  from  the  best 
prose  writers  and  poets.  Private  reading  and  reports.  Conducted  principally  in 
German.     Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college  German  or  its  equivalent. 

305-306.   The  Modern  Novel.   I-II  (6). 

Reading  and  discussion  of  selections  from  the  works  of  the  most  important  novelists. 
Outside  reading  and  reports.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college  German.  (Al- 
ternates with  German  301-302.) 

307-308.  Technical  German.  I-II  (4). 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  technical  vocabulary 
of  scientific  articles  in  physics  and  chemistry.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college 
German  or  its  equivalent.     (Alternates  with  German  309-310.) 

309-310.  Technical  German.   I-II  (4). 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  technical  vocabulary 
of  scientific  articles  in  biology  and  medicine.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college 
German  or  its  equivalent.     (Alternates  with  German  307-308.) 

311-312.  German  Conversation.   I-II  (4). 

This  course  offers  opportunity  for  students  majoring  in  German  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  spoken  language.  Conversation  on  current  topics  and  phases 
of  everyday  life.     Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college  German. 

313-314  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition.  I-II  (4). 

Repetition  of  the  principal  grammar  rules;  translations  of  English  prose  into 
German  besides  one  free  composition  every  week.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college 
German. 

401-402.   Phonetics.   I-II  (4). 

This  course  is  designed  for  teachers  of  modern  languages,  especially  prospec- 
tive teachers  of  German.     Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college  German. 

406.  Goethe's  Faust.  II  (3). 

407-408.   Survey  of  German  Literature  in  English.  I-II  (6). 

A  study  of  the  chief  movements,  works,  and  authors  of  German  literature  and 
their  place  in  world  literature.  Lectures  and  extensive  reading.  Translations  are 
provided  for  students  with  insufficient  working  knowledge  of  German.  During 
the  first  semester  the  periods  up  to  and  including  the  eighteenth  century  are  dis- 
cussed.    The   second   semester  treats  the   nineteenth   and  twentieth  centuries. 

452.   Methods  of  Teaching  German  in  Secondary  Schools.   II  (2). 


History 

Professor  Anderson  and  Assistant  Professor  Smith 

The  PURPOSE  of  the  Department  of  History  is  to  afford  training  in  the  discriminat- 
ing U9e  of  historical  materials,  to  cultivate  the  historical  and  the  international 
habit  of  mind,  and  to  develop  a  knowledge  of  the  past  as  a  basis  for  understanding 
and  solving  the  problems  of  the  modern  world. 
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Although  the  courses  are  designed  primarily  to  serve  as  a  cultural  background, 
they  are  also  meant  to  be  of  definite  practical  value  to  students  who  expect  to 
engage  in  social  service,  to  enter  government  employ,  or  to  follow  the  practice 
of  law. 

The  city  of  Washington  affords  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  history, 
especially  that  of  our  own  country,  and  students  have  opportunity  to  visit  many 
places  of  national  and  historic  interest.  Advanced  students  have  access  to  rare 
documentary  sources  bearing  upon  their  subjects. 

Requirements  for  a  Major. — A  major  in  history  consists  of  thirty-six  semester 
hours.     Courses  101-102  and  201-202  are  required. 

All  history  majors  must  select  at  least  twelve  supporting  hours  from  the  fellow- 
ing  courses:  Art  301-302;  Economics  201-202;  English  313-314,  354;  French  305- 
306;  Political  Science  101,  201,  301,  303,  401,  404;  Religion  303;  Spanish  401-402. 

Combination  Majors. — Students  may  complete  a  combined  major  in  history 
and  economics,  in  history  and  political  science,  or  in  history  and  sociology,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  hours  in  one  department  and  eighteen  hours  in  the  other.  Courses 
must  be  selected  in  conference  with  the  chairmen  of  the  departments  concerned. 

101-102.  Modern  European  Civilization  I-II  (6). 

A  foundation  course  in  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
to  the  present.  It  surveys  the  major  factors  and  forces  that  have  played  a  decisive 
role  in  the  development  of  modern  civilization. 

201-202.  History  of  the  United  States.  I-II  (6). 

A  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation.  During 
the  first  semester  attention  is  given  to  the  making  of  the  Constitution,  the  develop- 
ment of  political  parties,  territorial  expansion,  and  the  Civil  War.  The  second 
semester  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  South,  the  rise 
of  industrialism,  agrarian  and  labor  problems,  imperialism,  and  the  World  War 
of  1914-18. 

203-204.  History  of  England.   I-II  (6). 

A  general  course  dealing  with  the  political,  social,  and  cultural  history  of  Eng- 
land, with  some  consideration  of  the  development  of  the  British  Empire. 

301-302.  History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Civilization.  I-II  (6). 

First  semester — a  study  of  the  origins  and  the  nature  of  Greek  culture  and 
civilization.  Second  semester — a  study  of  the  economic,  social,  political,  and 
military  history  of  the  Roman  world,  with  special  consideration  of  the  Roman  foun- 
dations of  European  civilization. 

303-304.  Medieval  History  of  Europe.  I-II  (6). 

An  intensive  survey  of  political,  social,  and  cultural  factors  of  European  de- 
velopment from  300  to  1500  A.  D.  Attention  is  given  to  such  topics  as  the  barbarian 
invaders,  feudalism,  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Crusades,  and  the  rise 
of  national  states. 

305-306.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  I-II  (6). 

A  careful  study  of  the  outstanding  economic,  political,  and  intellectual  move- 
ments in  Europe  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
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307.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Era.  I  (3). 

Beginning  with  an  analysis  of  the  institutions  of  the  Old  Regime,  this  course 
surveys  the  important  changes  that  took  place  in  France  and  Europe  from  1789  to 
1815. 

309-310.   Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  I-II  (6). 

A  study  of  the  internal  history  of  the  major  countries  of  Europe  from  1815  to 
1914,  with  consideration  of  such  topics  as  conservative  society,  the  rise  of  liberalism, 
the  industrial  revolution  and  its  effects  on  society  and  government,  and  the  social 
and  economic  bases  of  nationalism   and  imperialism. 

311-312.   Europe  since  1914.   I-II  (6). 

An  intensive  study  of  the  economic,  social,  political,  cultural,  and  institutional 
history  of  the  major  countries  of  Europe  from  the  beginning  of  the  World  War 
of  1914  to  the  present. 

315.  The  Christian  Church  in  History.   I  (3). 

A  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  Church  history,  emphasizing  the  decisive  trends, 
movements,  and  matters  of  living  interest,  and  relating  them  continually  to  secular 
history.  Beginning  with  the  Early  Church  period,  the  progress  and  development 
of  the  church  is  traced  through  the  Medieval  period  to  the  time  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  and  on  to  the  present  day. 

317.  Economic  History  of  England.  I  (3). 

A  study  of  the  development  of  English  agriculture,  commerce,  finance,  labor, 
industry,  mining,  and  manufacturing  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  economic  relations  of  the  British  Empire. 

318.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  II  (3). 

The  history  of  American  agriculture,  commerce,  finance,  labor,  industry,  mining, 
manufacturing,  and  tariff  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present. 

401-402.   Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.  I-II  (4). 

A  study  of  the  genesis  and  growth  of  the  American  constitution,  with  special  con- 
sideration of  its  formation  and  its  place  in  subsequent  national  development. 

403-404.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States.  I-II  (4). 

A  consideration  of  the  chief  diplomatic  controversies  from  the  American  Revolu- 
tion to  the  present,  with  special  reference  to  Hispanic  America. 

405-406.   History  of  the  West.   I-II  (4). 

A  study  of  the  development  of  American  national  life  and  institutions  as  ob- 
served in  the  westward  movement  of  the  frontier  from  the  Alleghenies  to  the 
Pacific. 

407   Recent  History  of  the  United  States.   I  (3). 

A  study  of  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power,  with  consid- 
eration of  such  topics  as  Bryanism  and  the  election  of  1896;  imperialism  and  the 
War  with  Spain;  the  rise  of  the  great  trusts;  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  pro- 
gressive era;  Wilson  and  the  World  War  of  1914-18;  problems  of  the  farmer, 
prohibition,  and  immigration;  the  great  panic  of  1929-33  and  "the  new  deal"; 
and  the  relation  to  the  Second  World  War. 

409-410.   Intellectual  and  Cultural  History  of  Europe  since  1815.  I-II  (6). 
An  analysis  of  the  interests  and  ideas  of  the  intellectual  class  of  Europe  from 
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1815  to  the  present  as  shown  in  the  fields  of  art,  literature,  music,  philosophy, 
religion,  and  science,  with  special  reference  to  their  influence  upon  contemporary 
civilization. 

413.  The  Near  East.  I  (3). 

This  course  deals  primarily  with  the  history  of  the  Balkan  States  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  upon  the  coming  of  the  Slavs,  the  rise 
and  disruption  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  development  of  the  modern  Balkan 
nations,  and  the  part  they  play  in  world  politics. 

414.  The  Far  East.   II  (3). 

A  general  survey  of  the  development  of  China  and  Japan.  The  aim  is  to  fur- 
nish a  background  for  the  interpretation  of  the  world  problems  centering  in  the 
Pacific  area  of  the  Far  East,  and  to  gain  some  appreciation  of  the  distinctive  cul- 
tures which  these  lands  offer.  The  chief  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  period  begin- 
ning with  the  contact  with  the  West. 

415-416.  Latin  America  and  Canada.  1-11(6). 

A  comparison  of  the  early  colonial  systems  of  Spain  and  Portugal  with  those  of 
England  and  France,  followed  by  a  careful  treatment  of  the  Latin  American  nations 
and  Canada  since  1830  and  of  their  relations  with  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

417.  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  I  (3). 

An  advanced  course  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  abolition  movement,  secession 
and  the  war,  and  sectional  influences  that  shaped  reconstruction.  Course  201-202 
is  prerequisite. 

454.  Methods  of  Teaching  History  in  Secondary  Schools.  II  (2). 

A  consideration  of  the  leading  methods  of  teaching  history  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  Students  in  the  course  will  cooperate  in  the  preparation  of 
a  manual  for  teaching  purposes. 

Note. — Other  advanced  courses  in  history  are  offered  in  the  School  of  Social 
Sciences  and  Public  Affairs  (see  p.  109). 

Italian 

See  p.  100. 

Latin 

See  p.  72. 

Mathematics 

Professor  Shenton,  Mr.  Agy,  and  Assistant 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  planned  to  encourage  the  students  to  do 
clear  and  concise  thinking;  to  develop  their  powers'  of  reasoning  and  research;  and 
to  give  them  the  necessary  mathematical  background  for  their  work  in  the  sci- 
ences, both  natural  and  social. 

Requirements  for  a  Major. — A  major  in  mathematics  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  consists  of  twenty  semester  hours  chosen  from  the   courses  above  the   100 
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group.  For  the  requirements  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  see  page  28.  As- 
tronomy and  physics  are  the  most  closely  allied  minors  and  should  be  elected  by 
students  majoring  in  mathematics. 

101-102.  College  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and  Analytic  Geometry.  I-II  (6). 
Prerequisite,   the   equivalent  of  one   and   one-half   units  of   high-school   algebra. 
This   course   presents   a   minimum   working   equipment  for   advanced   mathematics 
and  for  the  allied  sciences. 

201-202.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  I-II  (6). 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  a  real  working  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  with  particular  attention  to  its 
applications  in  the  sciences. 

301.  Advanced  Calculus.   I  (3). 

Topics  extending  the  theory  and  practice  of  Course  201-202,  which  is  prerequisite. 

302.  Differential  Equations.  II  (3). 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathematics  201-202. 

One  or  more  of  the  following  courses  will  be  given  each  year,  as  needed  in  de- 
veloping the  training  of  majors  in  this  department: 

401-402.  Modern  Higher  Algebra.   I-II  (6). 

Theory  of  determinants  and  invariant  and  covariant  theory. 

403-404.  Projective  Pure  Geometry.  I-II  (6). 

405-406.  Analytical  Mechanics.   I-II  (6). 

A  course  in  theoretical  mechanics  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Mathe- 
matics 201-202  and  Physics  201-202. 

407.  History  of  Mathematics.   I  (2). 

409-410.  Theory  of  Equations  I-II  (6). 

411-412.  Modern  Geometry.  I-II  (6). 

413-414.     Spherical    Trigonometry,    Stereographic    Projection,    and    Solid 
Analytic  Geometry.   I-II  (6). 


Music 

Mr.  McLain  and  Mr.  Nuelsen 

The  work  in  music  is  offered  with  the  idea  of  providing  for  students  an  op- 
portunity to  understand  and  to  appreciate  music  as  part  of  a  liberal  education. 

A  choral  society,  glee  clubs,  an  orchestra,  and  a  band,  under  direction  of  mem- 
bers of  the  department,  offer  training  to  students  of  special  abilities.  Courses  211- 
212,  213-214,  and  215-216  carry  quantity  credit  only,  and  not  more  than  six  semester 
hours  in  these  courses  may  be  counted  toward  graduation. 

By  action  of  the  Faculty,  academic  credit  in  Orchestra  Music,  Choral  Music, 
and  Band  Music  is  granted  as  follows: 

1.    Only  quantity  credit  is  granted;  no  grades  are  given. 
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2.  Only  one  hour  credit  may  be  granted  for  a  semester  in  each  course ;  except 
that  one  additional  hour  may  be  granted  by  a  committee  composed  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College,  the  Registrar,  and  the  Director  of  the  course  concerned. 

3.  Credit  is  to  be  based  upon  an  average  of  two  and  one-half  hours  of  actual 
participation  or  practice  each  week. 

4.  The  total  maximum  credit  allowed  in  any  one  course  during  the  four  years 
in  college  is  six  semester-hours.  (Note:  The  total  maximum  credit  allowed 
in  all  non-grade  carrying  academic  courses  during  the  four  years  in  college 
is  twelve  semester-hours.) 

5.  One  year  of  acceptable  training  or  participation  in  the  work  of  a  given  course 
is  prerequisite  to  any  credit. 

101-102.  Appreciation  of  Music.  I-II  (4). 

An  introductory  course  intended  to  give  the  students  a  basis  for  the  intelligent 
appreciation  of  music.  Since  it  is  a  non-technical  course,  little  previous  knowledge 
of  music  is  necessary. 

201-202.  History  of  Music.   I-II  (4). 

A  survey  of  the  history  and  the  development  of  the  art  of  music. 

203-204   Harmony.   I-II  (6). 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  equip  the  student  with  an  understanding  of  the 
theory  of  harmony  and  its  practical  application.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  choral 
work  and  four-part  writing. 

211-212.   Orchestral  Music.   I-II  (2). 

The  development  of  orchestral  music;  instrumentation.  Students  registering  for 
this  course  must  have  had  practical  experience  in  applied  music.  Two  to  three 
hours  practice  each  week. 

213-214.   Choral  Music.   I-II  (2). 

Practice  in  choral  singing.  Credit  is  granted  only  to  students  who  are  members 
of  one  of  the  Glee  Clubs.  Registration  limited.  Two  to  three  hours  practice  each 
week. 

215-216.  Band  Music.  I-II  (2). 

Practice  in  playing  band  instruments.     Two  to  three  hours  practice  each  week. 

Physical  Education  and  Athletics 

Mr.  Casseix,  Miss  Snodgrass,  and  Assistants. 

The  aim  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics  is  to  provide 
suitable  and  useful  forms  of  motor  activities,  to  stimulate  the  formation  of  habits 
of  regular  exercise,  and  to  develop  reasonable  skill  and  permanent  interest  in 
wholesome  activities  that  may  be  enjoyed  after  graduation. 

All  freshmen,  sophomores,  and  juniors  are  required  to  take  physical  education. 
Three  years'  work  is  thus  required  for  graduation,  and  unless  this  requirement  has 
been  satisfied  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  the  work  must  be  taken  in  the  senior 
year. 

Program  for  Men 

The  program  for  men  offers  the  opportunity  for  each  student  to  learn  new  physical 
education  activities  or  to  become  more  skilled  in  those  for  which  he  has  the  aptitude. 
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In  addition  to  the  required  courses  there  is  an  extensive  intramural  and  extramural 
sports  and  recreational  program  planned  for  the  classes,  the  fraternities,  the  non- 
fraternity  men,  the  faculty,  and  individuals.  The  following  sports  are  offered  by 
the  intramural  division:  basketball,  speedball,  softball,  volleyball,  touchfootball, 
tennis,  Shuffleboard,  handball,  badminton,  horseshoes,  golf,  foulshooting,  ping-pong, 
boxing,  swimming,  and  field  and  track  events.  All  men  who  are  physically  fit  may 
participate  in  these  sports  subject  to  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Faculty,  the  College 
Athletic  Board,  and  the  Intramural  Council.  Appropriate  prizes  are  awarded 
in  open  competition. 

Instruction  and  supervision  are  given  to  candidates  for  intercollegiate  competition 
in  the  following  sports:  football,  basketball,  tennis,  baseball,  and  track. 

Personal  Equipment. — Each  student  participating  in  men's  physical  education  ac- 
tivities is  required  to  equip  himself  with  sleeveless,  white  athletic  shirt,  white  trunks, 
a  gray  sweat-shirt  and  pants,  and  rubber-soled  gymnasium  shoes.  The  student  is 
expected  to  keep  his  uniform  clean  and  in  good  repair.  Uniforms  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Physical  Education  office  the  week  of  registration. 

Each  student  must  have  a  locker  in  the  gymnasium.  He  may  obtain  his  individual 
locker  for  a  one-dollar  deposit  for  a  key;  upon  the  return  of  the  key  during  the 
last  week  of  the  college  year,  a  refund  of  fifty  cents  will  be  granted. 

101-102.  Freshman  Physical  Education.   I-II  (2). 

Athletic  sports  and  games  for  the  individual  and  group;  instruction  and  practice 
in  the  fundamental  skills  of  the  following  activities:  team  games,  combative  sports, 
individual  activities  of  carry-over  value. 

201-202.   Sophomore  Physical  Education  I-II  (2). 

Logical  continuation  of  the  freshman  course.  The  following  additional  activi- 
ties are  offered:  team  games — speedball,  basketball,  softball,  touchfootball,  volley- 
ball; individual  activities — tennis,  golf,  badminton,  swimming,  handball,  and  track 
and  field  athletics. 

301-302.  Junior  Physical  Education.   I-II  (2). 

Students  demonstrating  satisfactory  skills  and  knowledge  of  at  least  two  team 
games  and  combative  sports  and  two  individual  activities  will  be  permitted  to 
elect  any  seasonal  activities  in  which  they  wish  to  participate. 

303-304.    Individual  Physical  Education.   I-II  (2). 

A  separate  program  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students  who  have 
organic  or   physical   deficiences. 

205.   History  and  Development  of  Physical  Education.  I  (3). 

This  course  deals  primarily  with  the  general  scope,  purpose,  growth,  and  develop- 
ment of  physical  education  from  the  earlier  times  to  the  present. 

208.   The  Program  of  Physical  Education  and  Recreation.   II  (3). 

Analytical  studies  of  methods  used  in  recreational  leadership  in  presenting  recrea- 
tional activities  and  programs.  The  course  deals  with  the  content  and  methods 
of  conducting  community  recreational  programs  with  varied  activities  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  and  interest  of  the  community. 

305.   Methods  of  Teaching  Physical  Education.   I  (3). 

Application  of  general  teaching  techniques  and  principles  to  physical  education 
and  recreation;   a   study  of  the  broad   program  of   physical   activities   suitable   to 
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various  grades  in  public  schools,  playgrounds,  social  centers,  camps,  and  clubs; 
the  significance  of  individual  differences  to  physical  educators.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  various  state  courses  of  study  in  physical  education. 

311.  Methods  and  Principles  of  Coaching  Minor  Sports.  I  (3). 

312.  Methods  and  Principles  of  Coaching  Major  Sports.  II  (3). 
Principles,  strategy,  and  methods  used  in  coaching  the  various  sports.    Funda- 
mentals, systems,  and  equipment  used  by  outstanding  trainers,  coaches,  and  physical 
educators. 


Program  for  Women 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  provide  each  student  with  a  well-rounded  pro- 
gram of  physical  activity  during  her  college  course;  to  develop  interest  and  skill 
in  wholesome  recreational  activities  which  may  be  enjoyed  after  graduation; 
to  help  vitalize  her  sense  of  responsibility  as  an  individual  in  relation  to  a  group; 
to  develop  poise,  a  sense  of  rhythm  and  motor  ability. 

All  freshmen,  sophomores,  and  juniors  are  required  to  take  physical  education. 
Three  years'  work  is  thus  required  for  graduation,  and  unless  this  requirement 
has  been  satisfied  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  the  work  must  be  taken  in  the 
senior  year. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  college  physician  individual  attention  is  given  to 
those  students  who  are  physically  unable  to  take  the  regular  courses.  If  advised 
by  the  physician  and  instructor,  special  posture  classes  will  be  required  in  addition 
to  or  in  place  of  the  regular  physical  education  program. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  department  include — 

Team  sports — hockey,  basketball,  volleyball. 

Individual   sports — archery,  badminton,  tennis,  swimming. 

Modern  dancing — fundamentals  of  movement  and  rhythm,  materials  of  design 
and  composition. 

Freshmen  may  elect  either  a  sports  program  or  dancing.  Sophomores  and  juniors 
may  elect  a  program  of  team  sports,  individual  sports,  or  dancing. 

101-102.  Freshman  Physical  Education.  I-II  (2). 
Sports — hockey,  basketball,  tennis. 
Dancing — modern  dancing. 

201-202.   Sophomore  Physical  Education.   I-II  (2). 
Fall — hockey,  tennis,  archery,  riding. 

Winter — basketball,  badminton,  swimming,  dancing,  ice-skating. 
Spring — tennis,  archery,  swimming,  dancing,  riding. 

301-302.  Junior  Physical  Education.   I-II  (2). 
Fall — hockey,  tennis,  archery,  riding. 

Winter — basketball,  badminton,  swimming,  dancing,  ice-skating. 
Spring — tennis,  archery,  swimming,  dancing,  riding. 

307.  Methods  of  Teaching  Team  Sports.   I  (2). 

The  course  includes  methods  of  teaching  team  sports  suitable  for  high  school 
and  college.  Skill  techniques  are  analyzed.  Rules  are  discussed  and  opportunity 
for  practice  coaching  and  refereeing  is  offered.  Hockey,  basketball,  and  volley- 
ball are  emphasized. 
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308.   The  Teaching  of  Recreational  Activities.  II  (2). 

This  course  considers  the  theories,  characteristics,  value,  methods  of  teaching, 
and  classification  of  recreational  activities.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
activities  suitable  for  elementary  and  junior  high  school  pupils.  Adult  recreational 
activities  are  considered  more  briefly. 

Physics 

Associate  Professor  Rouse,1  Mr.  Agy,  and  Assistant 

t^he  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  give  those  students  who  are 
particularly  interested  in  scientific  and  engineering  subjects,  and  those  who  plan 
to  do  graduate  work  in  science,  a  thorough  training  in  fundamental  physical  prin- 
ciples and  in  the  technique  of  physical  measurement.  Course  201-202  meets  the 
entrance  requirement  of  medical  schools.  This  course  also  meets  the  need  of  the 
student  who  believes  that  some  training  in  each  of  the  various  branches  of  science 
is  part  of  the  well-balanced  education. 

Requirements  for  a  Major. — A  major  in  physics  for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
consists  of  thirty  semester  hours.  The  student  majoring  in  physics  should  complete 
the  work  in  mathematics  through  calculus  and  differential  equations  and  is  expected 
to  take  at  least  the  first  course  in  chemistry. 

For  the  requirements  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  see  page  28. 

201-202.   General  Physics.   I-II  (8). 

This  is  a  course  covering  the  basic  facts  and  principles  in  physics.  Through  it  a 
groundwork  is  established  upon  which  detailed  and  comprehensive  courses  in  the 
various  branches  of  physics  can  be  built.  It  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses 
in  physics.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation  and  four  hours  of  laboratory 
work  each  week.     Open  to  qualified  freshmen. 

Note. — For  the  courses  which  follow,  general  physics  and  calculus  are  pre- 
requisites.   The  latter  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

351-352.   Electricity  and  Magnetism.   I-II  (8). 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  each 
week.  The  lecture  deals  with  the  fundamental  concepts  and  laws  relating  to  elec- 
tricity, to  magnetism,  and  to  their  interrelation.  The  laboratory  work  of  the  year 
is  devoted  in  part  to  the  making  of  accurate  electric  and  magnetic  measurements 
and  in  part  to  a  study  of  recent  instrumental  developments.  (Alternates  with  course 
353-354.) 

353-354.   Geometric  and  Physical  Optics.   I-II  (8). 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  each 
week.  The  lecture  deals  chiefly  with  physical  optics.  A  portion  of  the  laboratory 
work  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  geometric  optics.     (Alternates  with  course  351-352.) 

355.  Heat.   I  (3). 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation  each  week.  Chief  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
heat  in  its  physical  aspects.  Certain  students  will  wish  to  follow  this  course  with 
one  in  thermodynamics,  in  which  the  chemical  side  is  emphasized.  Any  student 
who  is  particularly  interested  in  some  experimental  work  in  heat  may  elect  Physic* 
401.     (Alternates  with  course  405-406.) 


'Absent  on  leave  1940-41. 
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356.   Sound.   II  (3). 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  recitation  each  week.  Considerable  emphasis  is 
placed   upon   problems  involved   in   acoustics.      (Alternates   with   course  405-406.) 

401-402.  Advanced  Laboratory  Problems.   I-II  (arranged). 

Each  student  is  assigned  a  special  problem  in  the  solution  of  which  he  has  ample 
opportunity  to  develop  his  own  initiative  and  resourcefulness.  May  be  taken  only 
with  permission  of  the  instructor. 

405-406.  Analytical  Mechanics.   I-II  (6). 

Three  hours  lecture  and  recitation  each  week.  (Alternates  with  courses  355 
and  356.) 


Political  Science 

Professor  Stowell,  Professor  Griffith,  Associate  Professor  Stout, 
Assistant  Professor  Robbins,  and  Miss  Ellis 

One  of  the  significant  aims  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  is  to  prepare 
students  for  intelligent  and  effective  citizenship.  To  this  end  effort  is  made  to 
interpret  the  political  life  and  movements  of  our  time  in  city,  state,  and  nation. 
The  city  of  Washington  affords  students  the  unusual  opportunity  of  studying  at 
first-hand  the  organization  and  the  work  of  various  departments  and  bureaus  of 
the  federal  government. 

Another  aim  of  the  department  is  to  promote  international  understanding  and 
goodwill  through  the  study  of  the  politics  and  governments  of  the  leading  foreign 
nations.  Courses  are  offered  also  dealing  with  world  affairs,  and  the  department  co- 
operates with  students  in  maintaining  an  International  Relations  Club,  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  informally  the  more  important  international  problems. 

Courses  in  political  science  are  indispensable  to  students  who  expect  to  enter 
public  service  or  to  follow  the  profession  of  law,  journalism,  or  teaching. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Political  Science. — A  major  in  political  sci- 
ence consists  of  thirty-six  semester-hours  in  political  science.  The  twelve  addi- 
tional supporting  hours  should  be  completed  in  economics,  history,  philosophy,  or 
sociology.     A   reading  knowledge   of  both   French   and   German   is  desirable. 

Combination  Majors. — Students  may  complete  a  combined  major  in  political 
science  and  economics  in  political  science  and  history,  or  in  political  science  and 
sociology,  consisting  of  thirty  hours  in  one  department  and  eighteen  in  the  other. 
Courses  must  be  selected  in  conference  with  the  chairmen  of  the  departments  con- 
cerned. 

101.  American  Government.  I  (3)  or  II  (3). 

A  general  introduction  to  the  study  of  government  and  politics  dealing  specifically 
with  the  evolution,  theory,  structure,  organization,  and  actual  working  of  national 
and  state  government  in  the  United  States. 

102.  Principles  of  Modern  Politics.  II  (3). 

A  comparison  of  democracy  and  dictatorship,  with  special  attention  to  law  mak- 
ing and  administrative  regulation,  freedom  and  governmental  controls,  separation 
of  powers,  and  representation. 

201.  European  Governments.  I  (3). 

A  comparative  study  of  the  governments  and  politics  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Switzerland. 
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202.  American  Political  Issues.   II  (3). 

A  consideration  of  the  more  important  issues  on  which  American  opinion  is 
divided,  such  as  the  tariff,  farm  relief,  flood  control,  water  and  electric  power, 
federal  versus  state  powers,  social  security,  and  planned  economy. 

301.  International  Organization.    I  (3). 

A  study  of  offices  and  agencies  of  international  cooperation  and  administration, 
including  the  Hague  Conferences,  the  League  of  Nations,  the  International  Labor 
Office,  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  principles  and  practices  of 
international  arbitration,  disarmament,  and  the  mandates  systems. 

302.  International  Problems  of  Asia.  II  (3). 

A  survey  of  the  social,  racial,  economic,  and  political  conditions  in  Japan, 
China,  India,  and  the  Pacific,  with  special  reference  to  their  significance  to  Europe 
and  America. 

303.  Legislation.  I  (3). 

A  consideration  of  the  structure,  functions,  and  procedures  of  the  law-making 
agencies  and  of  the  basic  political  processes  and  forces  according  to  which 
these  agencies  operate. 

304.  Principles  of  Public  Administration.  II  (3). 

A  study  of  the  role  of  administration  in  modern  government,  with  special  at- 
tention to  problems  of  bureaucracy  and  the  power  of  the  executive  and  to  the 
organization  and  management  of  administrative  agencies. 

305.  Municipal  Administration.  I  (3). 

A  study  of  the  different  types  of  city  government  in  the  United  States,  with 
special  attention  to  methods  of  administration  and  to  such  municipal  activities  as 
city  planning,  police,  social  welfare,  finance,  public  utilities,  and  public  improve- 
ments. 

306.  The  Administration  of  Justice.  II  (3. 

A  consideration  of  the  place  of  the  judiciary  in  government,  including  such 
items  as  the  choice,  term,  and  tenure  of  judges;  court  systems;  handling  of  criminal 
and  civil  cases;  and  trial  by  jury. 

401.  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States.  I  (3). 

A  study  of  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  the  law  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
of  the  process  of  judicial  review  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of  the  relationship 
between  federal  and  state  governments. 

402.  Administrative  Law.  I  (3). 

A  study  of  the  law  relating  to  the  organization  and  functions  of  governmental 
administrative  departments,  with  special  attention  to  the  problems  of  judicial  con- 
trol over  administrative  action,  and  to  procedures  before  administrative  tribunals. 

403.  International  Law.  I  (3). 

A  survey  of  the  development  and  present  content  of  the  principles  of  law  gov- 
erning the  intercourse  of  nations. 

404.  American  Foreign  Policy.  II  (3). 

A  critical  examination  of  the  established  foreign  policy  and  of  the  control 
of  foreign  affairs  in  the  United  States,  with  special  attention  to  such  topics  as 
neutrality,    freedom   of   the    seas,    the    Monroe    Doctrine,    the   most-favored-nation 
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clause,   diplomatic  protection  of  lives  and  property  abroad,  citizenship,  and  inter- 
national arbitration  and  cooperation. 

405.  Nationalities  and  Nationalism.  I  (3). 

A  consideration  of  the  rise  of  modern  nationalistic  ideas  and  movements  and 
of  their  influence  upon  world  politics. 

406.  Pressure  Groups  and  Party  Problems.  II  (3). 

A  study  of  the  origin,  development,  functions,  and  processes  of  political  parties 
in  the  United  States,  with  consideration  of  their  articulation  with  the  formal 
machinery  of  government.  Comparison  is  made  with  party  practices  and  func- 
tions in  foreign  countries. 

420.  Current  Problems  in  Government.  II  (2-3). 

A  seminar  course  devoted  to  an  intensive  study  of  selected  present-day  problems 
in  government. 

Note. — Other  advanced  and  more  specialized  courses  in  political  science  are 
offered  in  the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs  (see  p.  109). 


Religion  and  Philosophy 

Professor  Potorf  and  Assistants 

The  distinctive  mission  of  the  church-related  college  and  university  is  to  be 
a  Christian  institution.  The  work  offered  in  Religion  and  Philosophy  is  a  funda- 
mental part  of  that  mission.  The  depaitment  frankly  recognizes  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  ground  religious  thinking  upon  creedal  statements,  doctrinal  positions, 
and  dogmatic  presumptions;  thus  it  gives  special  attention  to  the  creation  of  right 
attitudes  and  motivations  and  to  the  securing  of  an  adequate  philosophy  of  life. 
The  historical,  psychological,  philosophical,  and  social  aspects  of  the  Hebrew- 
Christian  faith  are  earnestly  faced  and  constructively  evaluated.  Students  are  in- 
troduced to  the  modern  religious,  theological,  and  philosophical  thought-currents 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  developing  in  them  a  discriminating  but  sympathetic 
attitude  and  of  enabling  them  to  formulate  their  own  faith  in  view  of  the  im- 
mediate situation  in  the  world  wherein  they  live  and  labor. 

It  is  the  specific  aim  of  the  Department  of  Religion  and  Philosophy  to  assist 
the  student  in  developing  a  Christ-like  character,  to  face  the  realities  of  life  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  and  to  help  to  bring  about  a  Christian  social  order  in  the  world. 
For  those  students  who  contemplate  the  fields  of  social  service,  religious  educa- 
tion, or  the  Christian  ministry  as  a  life  work,  this  department  seeks  to  lay  a  sound 
and  an  adequate  foundation  for  graduate  studies  and  professional  training. 

Requirements  for  a  Major. — A  major  in  religion  and  philosophy  consists  of 
thirty  semester  hours  within  the  department.  Supporting  hours  are  to  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  the  students  needs  and  purposes  in  consultation  with  the  chairman 
of  the  department. 

RELIGION 

101-102.  The  History  and  Literature  of  the  Hebrew  People.  I-II  (6). 

A  general  survey  and  analysis  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  from  a  literary  and 
historical  point  of  view  showing  the  style,  content,  and  development  of  religious 
thought.  The  order  of  study  is  chronological  as  far  as  possible,  considering  the 
historical  background  and  the  author's  viewpoint  and  purpose.     The  aim  of  this 
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course  is  to  encourage  the  student  to  read  the  Bible  with  intelligent  understanding 
and  appreciation,  thereby  inciting  a  love  for  its  constant  study  which  will  enable 
him  better  to  understand  and  live  life  to  the  full  in  all  of  its  implications  and 
relationships. 

201.  Hebrew  Religious  Beliefs.  I  (3). 

A  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  Hebrew  religious  ideas  and  beliefs, 
showing  the  remnants  of  Animism  and  the  influence  of  other  religious  contacts. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  teachings  of  the  prophets,  sacred  customs, 
places,  and  names,  and  their  influence  upon  religious  development.  Throughout 
the  course  an  effort  is  made  to  discover  the  permanent  significance  of  these  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  to  relate  their  values  to  present-day  living. 

202.  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus.  II  (3). 

The  life  of  Jesus  studied  in  chronological  periods,  primarily  as  it  is  revealed 
in  the  four  gospels.  His  great  principles  and  teachings  and  their  implications  in 
our  lives  are  considered  in  connection,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  uttered.  The  main  purpose  of  this  study  is  thoroughly  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  life  of  our  Lord  and  to  challenge  him  to  apply  Christ's  teachings 
to  his  own  daily  living  in  relation  to  God  and  to  his  fellowmen. 

203.  The  Social  Institutions  of  the  Bible.  I  (3). 

A  study  of  the  social  life  of  the  Hebrew  people  which  supplies  a  clearer 
background  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  teachings  of  the  social  prophets  and 
of  Jesus.  The  domestic  life  of  the  Hebrews  is  carefully  considered,  and  their 
economic,  political,  and  religious  institutions  are  especially  emphasized  with  the 
view  to  better  understand,  evaluate,  and  appreciate  our  own  complex  and  chang- 
ing social  order. 

301.  The  Life,  Letters,  and  Religion  of  St.  Paul.  I  (3). 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  life  work  and  re- 
ligion of  the  world's  greatest  interpreter  of  Christianity.  It  reviews  in  order  the 
apostle's  early  life  and  training,  his  acceptance  of  Christianity,  his  missionary  jour- 
neys spreading  the  good  news  and  organizing  churches,  his  letters  to  the  churches, 
and  his  arrest,  trial,  and  execution  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  The  student  is  con- 
stantly challenged  to  heroic  and  adventurous  living. 

302.  Problems  of  Christian  Thinking  and  Belief.  II  (3). 

This  course  seeks  an  honest  facing  and  adequate  understanding  of  such  Chris- 
tian beliefs  as  God,  Christ,  man,  sin,  salvation,  immortality,  and  as  many  other 
Christian  viewpoints  as  time  will  permit.  An  earnest  attempt  is  made  to 
present  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  Christian  facts,  the  Christian  ideals, 
and  the  Christian  experience,  and  to  develop  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  them. 
This  course  is  taught  especially  from  a  Biblical  point  of  view,  and  is  interpreted 
in  terms  of  every-day  life  and  thought. 

303.  The  Christian  Church  in  History.  I  (3). 

A  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  Church  history,  emphasizing  the  decisive  trends, 
movements,  and  matters  of  living  interest,  and  relating  them  continually  to 
secular  history.  Beginning  with  the  Early  Church  period,  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  the  church  is  traced  through  the  Medieval  period  to  the  time  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  and  on  to  the  present  day.  These  characters  and  movements 
of  Christian  history  are  studied  for  the  purpose  of  judging  aright  the  trends  of 
the  Christian  Church  of  our  own  day. 
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304.  Present-Day  Religious  Education.  II  (3). 

This  course  deals  with  the  basic  and  fundamental  principles  underlying  moral 
character,  and  religious  education.  A  study  is  made  of  the  principles  and  objec- 
tives, methods  and  techniques,  organization,  administration,  supervision,  curric- 
ulum, Sunday  Church  Schools,  Vacation  Church  Schools,  Week-day  Church  Schools, 
and  as  many  other  phases  or  activities  of  modern  religious  education  as  time  will 
permit.  The  purpose  is  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  students  who  desire  to  help 
carry  on  the  educational  work  of  the  Church. 

351.  The  World's  Great  Living  Religions.  I  (3). 

A  study  of  the  great  religious  systems  of  mankind  in  their  historical  development. 
The  course  deals  with  the  growth  of  their  religious  conceptions  and  institutions, 
beginning  with  their  earliest  and  most  primitive  forms,  tracing  their  later  and  more 
highly  developed  forms,  and  reaching  their  climax  ultimately  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Therefore,  the  religions  of  China,  Japan,  India,  and  the  Mohammedan 
countries  are  studied,  in  the  belief  that  the  student  can  better  understand  the 
thought  currents  and  movements  of  those  peoples  today  by  knowing  their  Confucian, 
Hindu,  Buddhistic,  and  Moslem  backgrounds. 

352.  Modern  Religious  Cults  and  Movements.  II  (3). 

This  course  studies  the  recent  religious  sects  and  movements  which  have  sprung 
into  existence,  and  attempts  to  understand  and  evaluate  their  beginnings,  growth 
and  divisions,  aims,  and  beliefs.  An  effort  is  made  to  discover  why  the  older  re- 
ligious faiths  have  failed  to  satisfy,  and  what  the  needs  of  man  have  been  to  demand 
newer  beliefs  and  expression.  Among  the  newer  religions  studied  are  Mormonism, 
Christian  Science,  Theosophy,  Spiritualism,  and  as  many  others  as  possible  so  that 
the  student  may  be  enabled  rightly  to  evaluate  their  positions. 

401-402.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion.  I-II  (6). 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  religion  and  its  claims  to  truth  and  reality  in  rela- 
tion to  other  fields  of  human  interest  represented  by  science,  ethics,  philosophy, 
and  art.  Among  the  problems  receiving  extended  treatment  are  those  of  evil, 
sin,  freedom,  God,  revelation,  prayer,  and  immortality.  Recent  religious  philos- 
ophies, philosophers,  and  their  schools  of  thought  are  carefully  analyzed  and  eval- 
uated and  the  student  is  encouraged  and  guided  in  thinking  through  an  adequate 
philosophy  of  life  for  himself.     This  course  is  listed  also  as  Philosophy  401-402. 


PHILOSOPHY 

201.  Foundations  of  Philosophy.  I  (3). 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature,  purpose, 
problems,  terminology,  and  method  of  philosophy  in  seeking  to  discover  the  mean- 
ing and  value  of  the  universe  of  which  we  are  a  part.  Beginning  with  a  survey 
of  the  field  of  philosophy  the  study  moves  on  to  the  meaning  of  the  physical  world, 
life,  mind,  and  reflective  thinking.  The  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  philosophy. 

202.  Problems  of  Conduct.  II  (3). 

In  this  course  an  effort  is  made  to  understand  man's  ethical  and  moral  experi- 
ence and  to  discover  the  principles  of  successful  living  and  conduct  in  relation 
to  one's  fellowmen.     The  question  of  right  and  wrong  is  the  deep  concern  of  this 
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study,  together  with  an  earnest  appraisal  of  the  moral  implications  of  our  daily 
conduct.  The  student  is  assisted  in  finding  a  dependable  and  worthy  norm  by 
which  to  judge  whether  his  conduct  is  right  or  wrong. 

301-302.  History  of  Philosophy.     I-II  (6). 

A  historical  study  of  the  great  philosophical  systems  and  ideas  from  ancient 
times  to  the  present.  The  first  semester  deals  with  the  development  of  Greek 
philosophy  and  its  expansion  into  the  medieval  thought-world.  The  second  semes- 
ter follows  the  rise  of  independent  thinking  and  investigation  in  the  Renais- 
sance and  its  development  into  modern  philosophical  systems.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  attempt  to  understand  the  universe  and  man's  place  in  it  and  to  ap- 
preciate the  contributions  that  have  been  made  toward  the  solution  of  the  major 
problems  of  life  and  reality. 

303.  Principles  of  Thinking  and  Reasoning.  I  (3). 

A  study  of  the  inductive  and  deductive  processes  of  logical  thinking,  discover- 
ing fallacies,  testing  conclusions,  and  practicing  the  valid  forms  of  reasoning. 
The  aim  is  to  guide  the  student  in  the  use  of  the  scientific  method,  to  discriminate 
between  true  and  false  judgments,  and  to  cultivate  the  mind  in  accurate  thinking 
and  sound  reasoning. 

304.  American  Philosophy.  II  (3). 

A  study  of  the  rise  of  philosophy  on  the  American  Continent  tracing  the  dis- 
tinctive movements  and  schools  of  thought  to  the  present  day.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Emerson,  James,  Royce,  Santayana,  Dewey,  Hocking,  Wieman,  and  as  many  others 
will  be  studied  as  time  will  permit.  These  men  and  others  have  developed  typical 
schools  of  thought  and  interpretations  in  America  including  empiricism,  naturalism, 
pluralism,  realism,  and  idealism,  and  the  student  will  be  introduced  to  this  Amer- 
ican way  of  thought  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  him  in  his  own  thinking. 

401-402.  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
Identical  with  Religion  401-402. 

403-404.  Philosophy  of  Aesthetics. 
Identical  with  Art  403-404. 


Romance  Languages 

Professor  Andersson,  Assistant  Professor  Olds,  Mrs.    Wilson, 
Sexor  Arriagada,  and  Assistants 

There  is  no  better  way  to  overcome  provincial  habits  of  thought  and  to  acquire 
the  cosmopolitan  outlook  that  characterizes  civilized  people  than  to  cross  national 
borders  by  studying  foreign  languages.  With  this  thought  in  mind  the  Department 
of  Romance  Languages  offers  courses  which  aim  to  give  the  student  practical 
training  in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  these  languages  as  well  as  a  broad 
acquaintance  with  the  culture  and  civilization  of  France,  Spain,  Latin  America, 
and  Italy. 

Students  who  desire  to  pursue  their  language  practice  outside  the  classroom  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  language  clubs.  Moreover,  they  will  find  in  the  city  of 
Washington  abundant  opportunity  for  attending  foreign-language  programs  and 
making  foreign  contacts,  all  of  which  combine  to  make  the  national  capital  an  ideal 
center  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages. 
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Students  majoring  in  science  or  economics  will  be  interested  in  French  206;  those 
majoring  in  history,  in  French  305-306;  those  majoring  in  political  science,  in  French 

351.  French  311,  312,  and  305-306  will  be  useful  to  students  who  are  planning 
to  enter  the  foreign  service  of  the  government. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Romance  Languages. — A  major  in  Romance  Lan- 
guages consists  of  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester-hours  in  courses  in  French 
and  Spanish  above  the  level  of  second-year  work.  In  addition,  students  must  com- 
plete at  least  twelve  supporting  hours  selected  from  the  following  courses:  Art  301- 
302,  401-402,  403-404;  English  305,  308,  351-352,  353,  354,  355-356,  403-404,  405, 
406,  415-416;  German  301-302;  History  303-304,  305-306,  307,  309-310,  311-312,  409- 
410,  415-416;  Music  201-202;  Philosophy  301-302,  305-306.  Selection  of  courses 
must  be  made  in  consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  French. — A  major  in  French  consists  of  a  minimum 
of  twenty-four  semester-hours  in  courses  in  French  above  the  level  of  second-year 
work.  In  addition  students  must  complete  at  least  twelve  supporting  hours  selected 
from  the  following  courses:    Art  301-302,  401-402,  403-404;  English  305,  308,  351- 

352,  353,   354,  355-356,  403-404,  405,  406,  415-416;   German  301-302;   History  303- 

304,  305-306,  307,  309-310,  311-312,  409-410,  415-416;  Music  201-202;  Philosophy 
301-302;  305-306;  Spanish  351-352,  355,  356,  401-402.  Selection  of  courses  must 
be  made  in  consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Spanish. — A  major  in  Spanish  consists  of  a  mini- 
mum of  twenty-four  semester-hours  in  courses  in  Spanish  above  the  level  of  second- 
year  work.  Students  majoring  in  Spanish  are  urged  to  take  a  course  in  Latin 
American  History.  In  addition  they  must  complete  at  least  twelve  supporting 
hours  selected  from  the  following  courses:    Art  301-302,  401-402,  403-404;   English 

305,  308,  351-352,  353,  354,  355-356,  403-404,  405,  406,  415-416;  French  301-302, 
305-306,  409-410;  German  301-302;  History  303-304,  305-306,  307,  309-310,  311- 
312,  409-410,  415-416;  Music  201-202;  Philosophy  301-302,  305-306.  Selection  of 
courses  must  be  made  in  consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the  department. 


FRENCH 

101-102.  Beginning  French.  I-II  (8). 

Pronunciation,  the  elements  of  grammar,   simple   conversation,   reading. 

201-202.  Second-Year  College  French.  I-II  (6). 

Grammar  review,  conversation,  intensive  and  extensive  reading.    See  French  206. 

206.  Scientific  and  Industrial  French.  II  (2). 

Practice  in  reading  modern  technical  articles.  The  interests  of  individual  stu- 
dents are  considered.    French  206  may  be  substituted  for  two  hours  of  French  202. 

210.  French  Letter  Writing.  II  (1). 

Practice  in  writing  social  and  commercial  letters  in  French. 

301.  French  Conversation.  I  (1). 

Practice  in  speaking  French.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college  French  or  its 
equivalent.  Not  more  than  three  semester-hours  in  French  Conversation  may 
be  counted  toward  graduation. 

302.  French  Conversation.  II  (1). 
Same  as  301,  or  continuation  of  it. 
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303.  French  Grammar  Review  and  Composition.  I  (2). 

A  review  of  the  main  points  of  French  grammar,  practice  in  translating  English 
into  French,  and  free  composition.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college  French 
or  its  equivalent. 

304.  French  Grammar  Review  and  Composition.  II  (2). 
Same  as  303,  or  continuation  of  it. 

305-306.  French  Civilization.  I-II  (6). 

A  study  of  the  main  facts  of  French  geography  and  history  and  of  the  chief 
contributions  that  France  has  made  in  the  fields  of  art,  literature,  music,  philosophy, 
science,  etc.  Extensive  reading  in  French  and  English.  The  course  is  conducted 
in  English.    A  reading  knowledge  of  French  is  essential. 

315-316.  French  Plays.  I-II  (4). 

Practice  in  oral  French  through  the  production  of  plays.  Prerequisite,  two 
years  of  college  French  or  its  equivalent. 

351-352.  Survey  of  French  Literature.  I-II  (6). 

Study  of  as  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  French  literature  as  possible.  Class 
conducted  in  French.     Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college  French  or  its  equivalent. 

353.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  I  (3). 

A  study  of  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  criticism.  Selected  works  of  Lesage, 
Marivaux,  Beaumarchais,  Montesquieu,  Diderot,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  others. 
Outside  reading  with  oral  or  written  reports  in  French.  Class  conducted  in 
French.    Prerequisite,  French  352. 

354.  French  Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period.  II  (3). 

A  study  of  the  revolt  against  the  classical  ideal.  Selected  works  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Vigny,  Musset,  George  Sand,  Merimee, 
Balzac,  and  others.  Outside  reading  with  oral  or  written  reports  in  French. 
Class  conducted  in  French.    Prerequisite,  French  352. 

355.  French  Phonetics  and  Diction.  I  or  II  (3). 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  French  pronunciation  through  the  use  of  the  phonetic 
symbols  of  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet.  Careful  practice  in  oral  reading 
of  French  prose  and  poetry.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college  French  or  its 
equivalent. 

357-358.  Advanced  French  Composition.  I-II  (4). 

Essay  writing  and  practice  in  translating  literary  English  into  French.  Pre- 
requisite, French  304  or  352. 

401.  French  Literature  from  1850  to  1914.  I  (3). 

The  decline  of  romanticism,  the  development  of  realism  and  naturalism,  and  the 
symbolist  reaction  are  observed  in  selected  short  stories,  plays,  novels,  and  verse. 
Outside  reading  with  oral  or  written  reports  in  French.  Class  conducted  in  French. 
Prerequisite,  French  352. 

402.  French  Literature  since  1914.  II  (3). 

A  study  of  various  tendencies  in  contemporary  literature.  Selected  works  of 
Proust,  Gide,  Rolland,  Romains,  Martin  du  Gard,  Duhamel,  Giono,  and  others. 
Outside  reading  with  oral  or  written  reports  in  French.  Class  conducted  in  French. 
Prerequisite,  French  352. 
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403.  French  Medieval  Literature.  I  (3). 

A  study  of  French  medieval  civilization  with  special  emphasis  on  the  literature. 
Outside  reading  with  oral  or  written  reports  in  French.  Class  conducted  in  French. 
Prerequisite,  French  352. 

404.  French  Renaissance  Literature.  II  (3). 

A  study  of  the  Renaissance  spirit  as  reflected  in  the  works  of  Rabelais,  Calvin, 
Montaigne,  Ronsard,  Du  Bellay,  and  others.  Outside  reading  with  oral  or  written 
reports   in   French.      Class   conducted   in   French.     Prerequisite,   French   352. 

405.  Advanced  French  Readings.  I  or  II  (1). 

Open  only  to  qualified  students  with  the  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment.   Oral  or  written  reports  and  conferences  required. 

407-408.  Explication  de  Textes.  I-II  (4). 

Intensive  analysis  of  French  literary  models  selected  from  various  periods  and 
illustrative  of  various  genres.  Class  conducted  in  French.  Prerequisite,  French 
302  or  303. 

409-410.  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  I-II  (6). 

A  study  of  the  Classical  Age  of  French  literature.  Selected  works  of  Corneille, 
Racine,  Moliere,  Descartes,  Pascal,  La  Fontaine,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  La  Roche- 
foucauld, Bossuet,  La  Bruyere,  and  others.  Outside  reading  with  oral  or  written 
reports   in   French.    Class   conducted   in   French.     Prerequisite,   French   352. 

411-412.  Review  of  French  Literature  for  Prospective  Teachers.  I-II  (4). 
Class  conducted  in  French.     Prerequisite,  French  352  or  its  equivalent. 

452.  Methods  of  Teaching  Foreign  Languages  in  Secondary  Schools.  II 
(2). 


SPANISH 

101-102.  Beginning  Spanish.  I-II  (8). 
Pronunciation,    the    elements    of    grammar,    simple    conversation,    reading. 

201-202.  Second-Year  College  Spanish.  I-II  (6). 

Grammar    review,    conversation,    intensive    and    extensive    reading. 

301.  Spanish  Conversation.  I  (1). 

Practice  in  speaking  Spanish.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college  Spanish  or  its 
equivalent.  No  more  than  three  semester-hours  in  Spanish  Conversation  may  be 
counted  toward  graduation. 

302.  Spanish  Conversation.  II  (1). 
Same  as  301,  or  continuation  of  it. 

303.  Spanish  Grammar  Review  and  Composition.  I  (2). 

A  review  of  the  main  points  of  Spanish  grammar,  practice  in  translating  Eng- 
lish into  Spanish,  and  free  composition.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college  Spanish 
or  its  equivalent. 

304.  Spanish  Grammar  Review  and  Composition.  II  (2). 
Same  as  303,  or  continuation  of  it. 
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351-352.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature.  I-II  (6). 

Study  of  as  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  Spanish  literature  as  possible.  Pre- 
requisite, two  years  of  college  Spanish  or  its  equivalent. 

353.  The  Modern  Spanish  Novel.  I  (3). 

A  brief  survey  of  the  modern  novel  in  Spain,  with  emphasis  on  the  regional 
novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Outside  reading  with  oral  or  written  reports. 
Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college  Spanish  or  its  equivalent. 

354.  The  Modern  Spanish  Drama.  II  (3). 

Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  plays  of  the  most  important  modern 
dramatists.  Outside  reading  with  oral  or  written  reports.  Prerequisite,  two  years 
of  college  Spanish  or  its  equivalent. 

355.  The  Spanish  Novel  of  the  Golden  Age.  I  (3). 

A  study  of  the  Spanish  novel  from  its  origin  to  its  full  development  with 
Cervantes.  Outside  reading  with  oral  or  written  reports.  Prerequisite,  two  years 
of  college  Spanish  or  its  equivalent. 

356.  The  Spanish  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age.    II  (3). 

A  study  of  the  Spanish  drama  from  its  origin  to  its  full  development  with 
Lope  de  Vega.  Outside  reading  with  oral  or  written  reports.  Prerequisite,  two 
years  of  college  Spanish  or  its  equivalent. 

401-402.  Spanish-American  Literature.  I-II  (6). 

A  study  of  the  main  trends  and  the  principal  writers  in  the  literature  of  Spanish 
America.     Prerequisite,   three  years  of  college   Spanish  or  its  equivalent. 

403.  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature.  I  or  II  (3). 

A  study  of  the  Generation  of  1898  and  more  recent  writers.  Prerequisite,  three 
years  of  college  Spanish  or  its  equivalent. 

404.  Advanced  Spanish  Readings.  I  or  II  (1). 

Open  only  to  qualified  students  with  the  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the 
department.    Oral  or  written  reports  and  conferences  required. 

452.    Methods  of  Teaching  Foreign  Languages  in  Secondary  Schools.    II 
(2). 


ITALIAN 

201-202.  Beginning  Italian.  I-II  (6). 
Pronunciation,  the  elements  of  grammar,  simple  conversation,  reading. 

301-302.  Second-Year  College  Italian.  I-II  (6). 

Grammar  review,  conversation,  intensive  and  extensive  reading. 

Sociology 

Assistant  Professor  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Form 

It  IS  THE  purpose  of  the  courses  in  sociology  to  aid  the  student  (1)  to  understand 
the  structure  and  functions  of  modern  society  and  (2)  to  participate  effectively 
in  that  society  as  a  member  of  an  organized  community. 
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Requirements  for  a  Major. — A  major  in  sociology  consists  of  thirty  semester- 
hours.  Twelve  additional  suporting  hours  must  be  selected  from  related  courses 
in  economics,  history,  political  science,  psychology,  and  religion. 

Combination  Majors. — Students  may  complete  a  combined  major  in  sociology 
and  economics,  in  sociology  and  history,  in  sociology  and  political  science,  or  in 
sociology  and  religion,  consisting  of  twenty-four  hours  in  sociology  and  eighteen 
hours  in  another  department.  Courses  must  be  selected  in  conference  with  the 
chairmen  of  the  departments  concerned. 

201.  Introduction  to  Sociology.  I  (3). 

A  basic  course  which  studies  the  essential  characteristics  of  group  life,  the  evolu- 
tion of  society  and  civilization,  and  the  development  of  typical  social  institutions 
such  as  family,  state,  and  religion. 

202.  Social  Economy.  II  (3). 

A  consideration  of  basic  concepts  of  social  economy — conservation,  waste,  effi- 
ciency, pathology,  organic  welfare,  surplus  and  deficit,  poverty  and  wealth,  stand- 
ards and  planes  of  living;   and  of  bases,  functions,   and  levels  of  social  work. 

301.  Cultural  Anthropology.     I  (3). 

A  general  course  in  which  a  large  number  of  primitive  cultures  are  critically 
examined.  By  use  of  a  modified  type  of  inductive  method  aided  by  reading  in 
systematic  anthropology  the  student  is  encouraged  to  make  generalizations  as  to 
the  organization  and  content  of  culture,  the  method  of  cultural  change,  and  the 
importance  of  culture  in  group  living. 

302.  Standards  and  Planes  of  Living.  II  (3). 

A  study  of  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  significance  of  standards  and  planes 
of  living,  with  stress  upon  such  topics  as  types  and  range  of  standards,  the  eco- 
nomics of  consumption,  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  leisure  and  luxury,  budgets 
and  thrift,   housing,    recreation   and   education,   and   health   and   birth   rate. 

303.  Social  Aspects  of  Modern  Industrialism.  I  (3). 

A  study  of  the  impact  of  modern  industrialism  upon  various  countries,  including 
England,  the  United  States,  Japan,  China,  and  India,  with  special  reference  to 
social  well-being. 

304.  Community  Organization.  II  (3). 

A  study  of  the  various  types  of  communities,  their  social  and  political  structure, 
their  activities  and  influence,  and  the  principles  of  their  growth  and  development. 

305.  Social  Pathology.  I  (3). 

A  study  of  poverty,  dependence,  crime,  and  other  outstanding  manifestations  of 
social  maladjustment.  The  causes  of  these  conditions  are  considered  in  relation  to 
remedial  agencies  and  preventive  activities  and  measures. 

306.  Social  Reform  Movements.  II  (3). 

A  consideration  of  various  programs  and  experiments  in  maintaining  and  pro- 
moting social  well-being,  including  prohibition  and  liquor  control,  socialism,  and 
social  welfare  legislation. 

307.  Social  Psychology.  I  (3). 

An  analysis  of  the  individual  as  a  basic  unit  in  social  phenomena  and  his 
development  as  a  personality  under  the  influence  of  social  and  cultural  relations. 
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Problems  considered  are  the  unlearned  basis  of  social  behavior,  language,  the 
family,  neighborhood  and  school  as  a  socializing  influence,  leadership,  prejudice, 
crowd  behavior,  public  opinion,  censorship,  and  propaganda. 

308.  Labor  Problems  and  Legislation.  I  (3). 
See  Economics  305. 

401.  Introduction  to  Social  Work.  I  (3). 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  various  agencies  en- 
gaged in  social  welfare  work  and  with  the  techniques  employed  in  alleviating 
human  suffering. 

402.  Public  Welfare  Organization.  II  (3). 

A  survey  of  the  history,  function,  and  organization  of  local,  state,  and  federal 
governments  in  behalf  of  persons  in  need  of  special  care.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
administration  of  federal  agencies  in  charge  of  local  welfare. 

403.  Urban  Sociology.  I  (3). 

A  study  of  the  origin,  nature,  growth,  and  sociological  significance  of  large  urban 
centers,  with  special  consideration  of  the  modern  American  city. 

404.  Rural  Sociology.  II  (3). 

A  survey  of  the  rural  life  in  various  countries  of  Europe  and  the  Orient,  fol- 
lowed by  an  intensive  study  of  American  rural  life  in  country,  farm  centers,  village, 
and  town,  and  of  the  impact  of  urbanization  upon  rural  communities. 

405.  The  Family.  I  (3). 

A  careful  study  of  the  bases  of  the  family  in  biology,  psychology,  economics, 
law,  religion,  and  convention,  with  stress  upon  the  functions  and  services  of  the 
family  and  its  relation  to  church  and  state.  Attention  is  given  to  such  contem- 
porary problems  as  eugenics,  social  hygiene,  birth  rate,  divorce,  and  family  wage. 

406.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Social  Security.  II  (3). 

A  study  of  principles  of  social  security  legislation  based  upon  European  and 
American  experience.  Attention  is  given  to  current  problems  in  the  determination 
of  policy  and  in  administration. 

407.  Race  Relations  and  Social  Stratification.  I  (3). 

A  study  of  racial  conflicts  and  social  strata  in  various  areas  of  Europe  and  Asia 
and  in  America,  with  special  stress  upon  efforts  made  to  ameliorate  antagonisms. 

408.  Population  and  Migration  Problems.  II  (3). 

A  study  of  population  growth  and  migration  in  relation  to  industry,  agriculture, 
and  social  evolution.  Attention  is  given  to  causes  and  benefits  of  migration,  to  as- 
similation and  Americanization  of  immigrant  groups,  and  to  legislation  affecting 
immigration. 

409.  Criminology.     I  (3). 

A  careful  study  of  the  theories,  causes,  and  classification  of  crime,  and  of  the 
relationship  of  crime  to  trends  in  the  social  order.  Attention  is  given  to  problems 
and  objectives  of  penology. 

420.  Current  Sociological  Problems.  I  or  II  (2  or  3). 

A  seminar  course  devoted  to  an  intensive  study  of  selected  present-day  sociolog- 
ical questions. 

Note. — Other  advanced  courses  in  sociology  are  offered  in  the  School  of  Social 
Sciences  and  Public  Affajrs  (see  p.  109). 
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Speech 

Mr.  Slover  and  Assistant 

The  Aims  of  the  Department  of  Speech  are  both  cultural  and  professional. 
The  cultural  program  is  designed  (1)  to  give  the  student  basic  knowledge  of  man's 
cultural  history  and  sound  standards  of  judgment  in  literature  and  the  arts,  and  (2) 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  major  problems  and  ideas  of  the  modern  world  and  to 
enable  him  to  make  a  better  personal  adjustment  to  this  modern  world.  The  de- 
partment gives  the  student  practical  training  in  self-expression  and  in  literary  inter- 
pretation. Instruction,  which  is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  individual  needs  and 
abilities,  aims  to  develop  logical  thinking  and  habits  of  good  speech.  Considerable 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  training  in  debate  and  in  the  production  of  the  drama. 
Upon  this  ground  work  of  general  cultural  training  and  practical  expression,  the 
department  bases  its  other  aim  of  professional  training.  This  training  is  directed 
toward  specific  acquirement  of  skill  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  speech  ac- 
tivities: The  training  of  platform  artists.  (Public  speakers,  lecturers,  and  those 
preparing  for  theatre  and  radio  work.  Prospective  ministers  and  lawyers  will 
find  work  in  this  field  of  particular  value.)  The  training  of  speech  teachers  and 
the  training  of  specialists  in  speech  re-education. 

Enrollment  in  each  course  is  kept  at  a  low  number  so  that  the  students  will  have 
ample  opportunity  for  actual  practice  under  guidance  of  the  instructor. 

Requirements  for  a  Major. — A  student  who  graduates  with  a  major  in  speech 
should  have  obtained  a  satisfactory  level  of  oral  skill.  In  keeping  with  this  belief, 
the  department  requires  all  speech  majors  to  demonstrate  their  ability  in  a  satis- 
factory fifty-minute  platform  appearance.  These  Speech  Major  Recitals  are  to  be 
presented  before  the  college  public  during  the  second  semester  of  the  student's 
senior  year. 

Credit  for  not  less  than  thirty  semester  hours  must  be  earned  for  speech  major. 
No  work  of  grade  D  may  be  counted  toward  the  major.  English  403-404,  Art  351-352, 
and  Philosophy  308  may  be  counted  toward  a  major.  Supporting  hours  should  be 
selected  from  courses  in  art,  economics,  English,  history,  political  science,  and  psy- 
chology, in  conference  with  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

Students  majoring  in  economics  or  political  science  will  be  interested  in  courses 
203-204,  207-208;  those  majoring  in  English  in  205-206,  207-208,  305,  210;  those 
majoring  in  education  in  207-208,  210,  and  456. 

At  regular  intervals  during  each  year,  speech  students  are  given  the  opportunity 
for  platform  appearance  in  various  speech  contests.  Among  those  are  the  Freshman 
Speech  Contest,  the  All-University  Persuasive  Speech  Contest,  the  Annual  Freshman- 
Sophomore  Debate,  the  Annual  Organizational  Debate,  Intercollegiate  Debates, 
Story  Telling,  Choral  Speaking,  and  the  Poetry  Speaking  Contest.  Competent  stu- 
dents are  given  additional  speech  experience  through  means  of  the  Student  Speakers 
Bureau,  which  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  providing  speakers  for  community 
clubs  and  other  organizations  in  Washington  and  vicinity.  Last  year  over  fifty 
students  engaged  in  public  discussions,  such  as  symposiums,  panels,  open  forums, 
debates,  and  radio  broadcasts. 

101-102.  Principles  of  Speech.  I-II  (4). 

A  beginning  course  in  the  basic  principles  of  speech  applied  to  extemporaneous 
discourse.  Developing  confidence  and  poise,  directness  and  conversational  spirit, 
bodily  action,  use  of  the  voice,  finding  subjects  and  materials,  organization,  out- 
lining,  composition,    and   diction.      Designed   to   train   the   student  to   think   freely 
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and  speak  effectively  before  an  audience.  The  course  includes  a  survey  of  the 
field  of  argumentation  and  the  fundamentals  of  debating.  All  pre-legal  students 
and  all  students  interested  in  debate  should  elect  this  course. 

203-204.  Argumentation  and  Debate.  I-II  (4). 

An  extensive  application  of  the  principles  of  argument  to  public  speaking:  select- 
ing, framing,  and  analyzing  a  proposition,  gathering  evidence,  briefing,  modes 
of  proof,  fallacies,  rebuttal,  speech  composition,  and  delivery.  The  class  works 
on  two  debate  subjects  for  the  year.  Qualified  students  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  take  part  in  Intercollegiate  Debate.  Open  to  students  with  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 

205-206.  Play  Acting. 
See  Art  205-206. 

207-208.  Public  Speaking.  I-II  (4). 

An  advanced  course  in  speech.  A  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  ef- 
fective speech  with  special  emphasis  upon  delivery  the  first  semester,  and  with 
major  attention  to  composition  the  second  semester.  Practice  is  given  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  delivery  of  special  forms  of  public  address.  An  analysis  is  made  of  the 
psychology  forces  that  affect  the  brief  and  the  behavior  of  individuals  and  groups. 
An  examination  is  made  of  the  techniques  of  oral  expression.  Open  to  students 
who  have  completed  Speech  101-102.  The  course  is  recommended  for  students  who 
plan  to  elect  Literary  and  Dramatic  Interpretation. 

209-210.  Voice  and  Diction.  I-II  (4). 

A  course  designed  to  establish  good  habits  of  speech  through  (1)  analysis  of 
each  individual's  voice  and  articulation;  (2)  class  instruction  in  the  develop- 
ment and  care  of  the  speaking  voice;  (3)  drills  for  careful  articulation;  (4)  ap- 
plication and  adaptation  of  this  instruction  to  individual  abilities  and  needs. 
Emphasis  on  the  development  of  flexibility,  musical  quality,  audibility,  and  clarity 
in  conversation  and  the  reading  of  prose  and  poetry. 

301-302.  Advanced  Debating.  I-II  (4). 

An  advanced  class  in  the  practice  of  debating.  From  this  class  are  chosen  the 
students  who  will  participate  in  Intercollegiate  Debate.  Students  receiving  a 
grade  of  B  or  above  will  be  permitted  to  continue  in  the  class  during  the  second 
semester.     Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Speech  203-204,  or  an  equivalent. 

305-306.  Literary  and  Dramatic  Interpretation.  I-II  (4). 

A  study  of  oral  interpretation  as  an  art.  The  nature  of  creative  literature  and 
creative  interpretation.  A  thorough  study  of  the  technique  of  oral  expression. 
At  the  close  of  the  semester,  each  student  is  required  to  present  an  interpretative 
recital  based  upon  the  life-  and  work  of  some  great  writer,  or  an  original  sketch 
or  characterization  adapted  from  such  literature  as  the  novel,  the  play,  the  short 
story,  and  poetry.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Speech  207-208,  or  an 
equivalent. 

315-316.  Play  Acting. 
See  Art  305-306. 

401-402.  Advanced  Debating.  I-II  (4). 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Speech   301-302,  which   is  prerequisite. 
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456.  The  Teaching  of  Speech  in  Secondary  Schools.   II  (2). 

A  study  of  the  problems  confronting  the  teacher  of  speech.  Lectures  and  re- 
quired collateral  reading  on  the  following:  a  study  of  the  foundation  theories  of 
important  systems  of  speech  training;  a  study  of  the  objectives  and  of  methods 
of  classroom  criticism;  the  analysis  and  construction  of  courses  of  study  and  an 
analysis  and  construction  of  an  extensive  bibliography  of  the  literature  of  speech. 
Open  to  students  who  are  majoring  in  speech. 
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Summary  of  Students  1940-41 


First  Semester 


Men 

Senior  Class 24 

Junior  Class 27 

Sophomore  Class 31 

Freshman  Class 64 

Special   10 

Totals 156 


Women 

Total 

23 

47 

20 

47 

31 

62 

38 

102 

12 

22 

124 


280 


Second  Semester 


Men 

Senior  Class 26 

Junior  Class 20 

Sophomore  Class 29 

Freshman    Class   54 

Special    5 

Totals 134 


Women 

Total 

29 

55 

16 

36 

27 

56 

35 

89 

11 

16 

118 


252 


For  the  College  Year 

Men 

Senior  Class 28 

Junior  Class 26 

Sophomore    Class    34 

Freshman  Class 66 

Special    11 


Women 

Total 

30 

58 

19 

45 

29 

63 

39 

105 

15 

26 

Totals 165 


132 


297 


College  Registration  by  States 


Alabama    4 

California    1 

Connecticut    3 

Delaware 1 

District  of  Columbia   142 

Florida   2 

Georgia    1 

Illinois    2 

Indiana    1 

Maryland 44 

Massachusetts  4 

Minnesota    1 

Nebraska    1 

New  Jersey 10 


New    York    

Ohio    

Oregon    

Pennsylvania 
Rhode    Island    _ 
■South  Carolina 

Tennessee    

Virginia    

Washington     __ 

Wisconsin    

Colombia    

France    

Portugal 


28 


Total 297 
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Awards:   Honors  and  Prizes 


Semester  Honors 

June,  1940 

First  Honors — Constance  Barrows,  Paul  Berry,  Kathryn  Chetham,  Addison  Clay, 
Frances  Cruikshank,  Use  Engel,  Clifford  Evans,  Latimer  Evans,  James  Hewitt, 
Frances  Hill,  Marguerite  Johnson,  Edgar  Keller,  Ruth  Kent,  Harold  Landsman, 
Elizabeth  Mathews,  Helen  Miller,  Charles  Murphy,  Thomas  Newby,  Sarah  Anne 
Rapp,  Mary  Jane  Rogers,  Walter  Sanderlin,  Dorothy  Shepherd,  Margaret  Swan- 
ton,  Laura  Talbott,  Nancy  Warner,  Dorothy  Waterbury,  Daniel  Wentz. 

Second  Honors — John  Abbadessa,  Betty  Adams,  William  Adams,  Erva  Barger, 
Walter  Barkdull,  George  Brown,  Adelaide  Bushong,  Frances  Campbell,  Mary 
Curry,  Charles  Davidson,  Ruth  Dewey,  Wilma  Dinowitzer,  Margaretta  Eckloff, 
Hamilton  Gewehr,  Lillian  Hawkins,  Mary  Jacobs,  Charles  Johnson,  Gordon 
Jowers,  Doris  Kanode,  Elisabeth  Lawton,  Pauline  Manning,  Barbara  Marshall, 
Doris  Miller,  Beryl  Reed,  Jeanne  Richards,  Gail  Shaw,  Hector  Sherertz,  Dorothy 
Smith,  Leon  Smith,  Annette  Steinle,  Eloise  Swick,  Jacqueline  Waldron,  Clayton 
Wood,  Vivian  Yeager. 

February,  1941 

First  Honors — Richard  Barnes,  Addison  Clay,  Frances  Cruikshank,  Mary  Curry, 
Frances  Hill,  Edgar  Keller,  Pauline  Manning,  Elizabeth  Mathews,  Thomas  Newby, 
Sarah  Anne  Rapp. 

Second  Honors — Constance  Barrows,  Paul  Berry,  Adelaide  Bushong,  Carl  Byham, 
Use  Engel,  Jane  Esterline,  Latimer  Evans,  Judson  French,  Hamilton  Gewehr, 
Esther  Henvis,  Charles  Johnson,  Carol  Kennedy,  Ruth  Kent,  Daisy  Posniak, 
Grant  Price,  Jane  Rogers,  Belle  Simon,  Eloise  Swick,  Jacqueline  Waldron,  Nancy 
Warner,  Yvonne  Werner. 


Prizes 

College  Honor  Prize — Helen  Miller. 

Faculty  Prizes — Laura  Talbott,  Class  of  '40,  and  Thomas  Newby,  Class  of  '42. 

French  Prizes — Freshman,  Carol  Kennedy;   Sophomore,  Use  Engel;  Junior,  Mary 

Sanders;  Senior,  Laura  Talbott. 
History  Prize — Helen  Miller. 

Pan-Hellenic  Council  Award — Constance  Barrows. 
Pi  Delta  Epsilon  Award — Helen  Miller. 

College  Honor  Society 

1939-40 — Erva  Barger,   Frances  Brewster,  Ruth  Finch,  Walter  Sanderlin,  Dorothy 

Shepherd. 
1940-41 — Addison   Clay,   Frances   Cruikshank,   Charles   Davidson,   Latimer  Evans, 

Frances    Hill,    Elizabeth    Mathews,    Sarah    Anne    Rapp,    Eloise    Swick, 

Nancy  Warner. 
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Degrees  Conferred  in  June  1940 
Bachelor  of  Arts 


Elizabeth  Acton 
William  Edgar  Adams 
Elizabeth  Jane  Andrews 
Erva  Barger 

magna    cum    laudc,   with    distinction 
in  Sociology 
Rene  Ingham  Beard 
Dorothy  Alexeana  Bennett* 
George  Espiuta  Bentley 
Philip  Clough  Bentley 

with    distinction    in    Philosophy    and 
Psychology 
Frances  Burkhead  Brewster 

magna    cum    laudc,    with    distinction 
in  English. 
George  Brown 
Janet  Callender 
Catherine  Georgia  Calomiris 
Frances  Pauline  Campbell 
Kathryn  Jane  Chetham 
Ruth  Hudson  Churchill 
LeRoy  Moore  Cooke 
Henry  Richmond  Daily 
Ruth  Ellen  Dewey 
John  Hobart  Earle 
Margaretta  Anna  Eckloff 
Imogen  Stuart  Ficklen* 
Ruth  Genevieve  Finch 

cum  laude 
James  Leslie  Flaherty 
Melvin  James  Fox 
Beatrice  A.  Gibson 
Charlene  Woolvin  Graddick 
Robert  Kendall  Hall 
Walter  Ker  Handy,  Jr.* 
Margaret  Lillian  Hawkins 

cum  laude 
James  Arthur  Hewitt 
George  Samuel  Hixson* 
Carol  Hunsinger 
Mary  Mae  Jacobs 
Gordon  Earl  Jowers 
Vivian  Josephine  Langewisch* 
Charles  William  Laughton,  Jr. 


Elisabeth  Prescott  Lawton 
Babette  Liebman 
Robert  Scott  Little 
John  Crisler  McCormack 
Gerald  William  MacKellar 
Barbara  Keen  Marshall 
Mary  Alice  Martz 
Alice  Ethel  Massey 
Charles  H.  Mayer 
Doris  Virginia  Miller 
Jean  Andrea  Miller 
Margaret  Noel 
Eugene  Stephen  Norton 
Max  Silber  Osias* 
Mary  Ashby  Posey 
Beryl  Georgia  Reed 
Mary  Jane  Rogers 

with  distinction  in  Romance 
Languages 
Judith  Adele  Rose 
Walter  Stanley  Sanderlin 

magna  cum  laude,  with  distinction 
in  History 
Dorothy  C.  Shepherd 

cum  laude,  with  distinction  in 
Sociology 
Ruth  Sherier 
Henry  J.  Shields,  Jr. 
Dorothy  Manning  Smith 
Helen  Elizabeth  Smith* 

cum  laude 
William  P.  Sorrels 
John  Houser  Stephenson 
Thomas  Wesley  Sunderland 
Alice  May  Swick 
Laura  Sanford  Talbott 

cum  laude,  with  distinction  in 
Romance  Languages 
Eunice  Alverta  Thawley 
Robert  Edwards  Thompson* 
Dorothy  May  Waterbury 

with  distinction  in  Romance 
Languages 
Herman  Martin  Winkler 


*As  of  June,  1939. 
Gail  Lockerby  Shaw 


Bachelor  of  Science 


The  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs 

The  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs  offers  spe- 
cialized undergraduate  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Business  Administration  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Ad- 
ministration, and  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Undergraduate  courses  are  offered  in  the  following  fields  of  study : 
Business  Administration  and  Economics,  History,  International  Affairs, 
Public  Administration  and  Political  Science,  Social  Economy,  and  Statistics. 

Graduate  courses  are  offered  in  the  following  fields:  Economics,  Eco- 
nomic History,  Government  and  Economics,  History,  International  Affairs, 
Political   Science,   Public  Administration,  and   Social  Economy. 

All  courses,  graduate  and  undergraduate,  are  conducted  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  early  evening  at  the  downtown  center  of  the  University, 
located  at  1901-1907  F  Street  Northwest. 

For  additional  information  address — • 

The  Director, 
School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs, 
1901  F  Street  Northwest, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1941-42 

1941 

August  1 ,  Friday — Final  date  for  submitting  applications  for  Autumn 
Comprehensive  Examinations. 

September  15-20,  Monday-Saturday — Autumn  Comprehensive  Ex- 
aminations. 

September  16-20,   Tuesday-Saturday — Registration. 

September  22,  Monday — Classes  begin. 

October  24-25,  Friday-Saturday — Foreign  Language  Tests. 

November  11,  Tuesday — Armistice  Day;  a  holiday. 

November  20-22,  Thursday-Saturday — Thanksgiving  Recess. 

December  20,  Saturday — Christmas  Recess  begins. 

1942 

January  5,  Monday — Class  work  resumed. 

January  9-10,  Friday-Saturday — Foreign  Language  Tests. 

January  15,   Thursday — Final  date  for  submitting  thesis  topics. 

January  19-23,  Monday-Friday — Semester  Final  Examination  period. 

January  26-31 ,  Monday-Saturday — Registration. 

February  2,  Monday — Classes  begin. 

February  23,  Monday — A  holiday. 

March  27 ,  Friday — Final  date  for  submitting  applications  for  Spring 
Comprehensive   Examinations. 

March  28,  Saturday — Spring  Recess  begins. 

April  6,  Monday — Class  work  resumed. 

April  27-May   6 — Spring  Comprehensive   Examinations. 

May  22-23,  Friday-Saturday — Foreign  Language  Tests. 

May   25-29,   Monday-Friday — Semester    Final    Examination   period. 

May  31,  Sunday — Baccalaureate. 

June  1 ,  Monday — Commencement. 
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Howard  S.  Piquet,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Economics.  B.S.,  New 
York;  M.A.,  California;  Ph.D.,  Princeton.  (Chief  of  the 
Economic  Division,  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission.) 

Cyril  B.  A.  Upham,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Economics.  B.A.,  Morn- 
ingside;  Ph.D.,  Iowa;  LL.B.,  George  Washington.  (Deputy 
Comptroller    of   the   Currency,    Treasury   Department.) 

Oliver  C.  Short,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Administration. 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Pennsylvania;  Graduate  study,  Johns  Hopkins. 
(Director  of  Personnel,  Department  of  Commerce.) 

Henry  Reining,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Administration. 
B.A.,  Akron;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton.  (Educational  Di- 
rector, National  Institute  of  Public  Affairs.) 

Caroline  F.  Ware,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Social  History  and  Social 
Economy.  B.A.,  Vassar ;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Radcliffe.  (Assistant 
to  Commissioner  in  Charge  of  Consumer  Protection,  National 
Defense  Commission.) 

Rudolf  A.  Clemen,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Economics.  B.A.,  M.A., 
Dalhousie;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard. 

Aryness  Joy,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Statistics.  B.A.,  University  of 
Washington;   M.A.,   Chicago.     (Chief,   Prices  and   Cost  of 

♦Resigned. 
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Living  Division,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of 
Labor.) 

Ernst  PoSNER,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Archival  Administration. 
Dr.  Phil.,  Berlin. 

W.  A.  Jump,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Financial  Administration.  (Di- 
rector of  Finance  and  Budget  Officer,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.) 

John  C.  Patterson,  Adjunct  Professor  of  International  Affairs. 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Texas;  Ph.D.,  Duke.  (Senior  Specialist  in 
Inter-American  Educational  Relations,  Office  of  Education, 
Federal  Security  Agency.) 

John  B.  Payne,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Accounting.  B.A.,  George 
Washington;  C.P.A.,  State  of  North  Carolina.  (Treasurer, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.) 

William  Dow  Boutwell,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Public  Relations. 
B.  S.,  Illinois;  Graduate  Study,  George  Washington.  (Chief, 
Division  of  Radio,  Publications,  and  Exhibits,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Federal  Security  Agency.) 

Ludwig  Homberger,  Visiting  Professor  of  Transportation.  Dr.  Jur. 
et  rer.  pol.,  Wurzburg. 

Egon  Ranshofen-Wertheimer,  Visiting  Professor  of  International 
Affairs.    Ph.D.,  Heidelberg. 

Ruberta  M.  Olds,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish.  Ph.B.,  Chicago; 
M.A.,  Columbia. 

George  Winston  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  of  History.  B.A., 
M.A.,  Illinois;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin. 

Hazel  H.  FEAGANS,  Registrar  and  Instructor  in  English.  B.A., 
B.E.,  George  Washington;  M.A.,  American;  Graduate 
Study,  Columbia  and  New  York  Universities. 

Frank  T.  Hoadley,  Instructor  in  English.  B.A.,  American;  M.A., 
Maryland. 

John  L.  Nuelsen,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  French.  B.Mus.,  Capitol 
College  of  Music;  B.A.,  Wayne;  M.A.,  Cincinnati;  Gradu- 
ate Study,  Chicago. 

John  C.  Slover,  Instructor  in  Speech.  B.S.,  State  Teachers  College, 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.;  M.A.,  Iowa. 

Louis  C.  Wheeler,  Instructor  in  Biology.    Ph.D.,  Harvard. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  STAFF 


It  is  one  of  the  major  advantages  of  a  University  program  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  University  is  able  to  command  the  services  of  a 
large  number  of  scholarly  experts  associated  with  the  government  or 
with  the  learned  societies  and  research  organizations  located  in  the 
city.  For  1940-41  this  supplementary  staff  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Herbert  Angel,  Lecturer  on  Public  Relations.  B.A.,  M.A.,  George 
Washington    University.       (Assistant    to    the    Director    of 
Publications,  The  National  Archives.) 
Robert  Barnett,  Lecturer  on  Management  and  Government  Cor- 
respondence.    A.B.,  University  of  Tennessee.      (Director  of 
Personnel,  Federal  Security  Agency.) 
Ismar  Baruch,  Lecturer  on  Public  Administration.    Ph.B.,  Brown; 
M.A.,  Princeton;  LL.B.,  George  Washington.     (Chief,  Di- 
vision of  Personnel  Classification,  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission.) 
Samuel  S.  Board,  Lecturer  on  Personnel  Administration.     B.A., 
Yale.     (Chief,    Division   of   Training,    Office   of   Personnel, 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 
Mario  Paulo  de  Brito,  Instructor  in  Portuguese.    Doctorate,  Na- 
tional University  of  Brazil. 
Philip  S.   Broughton,  Lecturer  on  Public  Relations.    B.A.,  Cali- 
fornia;  Ph.D.,   Yale.     (Senior   Editor- Writer,   Social   Secu- 
rity Board,  Federal  Security  Agency.) 
Solon  Justus  Buck,  Lecturer  on  American  History  and  Archival 
Administration.    B.A.,   M.A.,  Wisconsin;  Ph.D.,   Harvard. 
(Director    of    Research    and    Publications,    The    National 
Archives.) 
Mollie    Ray   Carroll,    Lecturer   on   Economics.      Ph.B.,    M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Chicago.     (Industrial  Economist,  Division  of  Labor 
Standards,  Department  of  Labor.) 
Helen    L.   Chatfield,   Lecturer   in   Public   Administration.     (Ar- 
chivist, Treasury  Department.) 
Ewan  Clague,  Lecturer  on  Social  Insurance.    B.A.,  M.A.,  U.  of 
Washington;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin.    (Director,  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security,  Social  Security  Board.) 
Dean   A.   Clark,   Lecturer   on   Public  Health.    B.A.,    Princeton; 
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H.A.,  B.Sc,  Oxford;  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins.  (Surgeon 
(R),  National  Institute  of  Public  Health.) 

Jerome  Cornfield,  Assistant  in  Statistics.  B.S.,  New  York.  (As- 
sistant Statistician,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department 
of  Labor.) 

John  J.  Corson,  Lecturer  on  Social  Security  Administration.  B.A., 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Virginia.  (Director,  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance,  Social  Security  Board.) 

Calvert  L.  Dedrick,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Wisconsin.  (Chief  Statistician,  Division  of  Statistical  Re- 
search, Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce.) 

Rafael  B.  Puente  Duany,  Lecturer  in  Spanish.   D.C.L.,  Havana. 

Lynn  R.  EDMINSTER,  Lecturer  on  International  Economic  Relations. 
B.A.,  Harvard;  Ph.D.,  Brookings  Institution.  (Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  State.) 

CORWIN  Edwards,  Lecturer  on  Industrial  Organization.  B.A., 
-Missouri;  B.Litt.,  Oxford;  Ph.D.,  Cornell.  (Economic  Con- 
sultant,  Anti-Trust   Division,    Department   of   Justice.) 

John  N.  Edy,  Lecturer  on  Public  Administration.  B.S.,  C.E.,  Mis- 
souri;  M.A.,  U.  of  California.  (Executive  Assistant  and 
Budget  Officer,  Federal  Works  Agency.) 

Lester  R.  Frankel,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  B.A.,  New  York  Uni- 
versity; M.A.,  Columbia  University.  (Statistician,  Division 
of  Research,  Work  Projects  Administration.) 

Lewis  C.  Gray,  Lecturer  on  National  Resources  and  Economic  His- 
tory. B.A.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  William  Jewell;  Ph.D.,  Wis- 
consin. (Assistant  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Robert  Huse,  Lecturer  on  Public  Relations.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Boston. 
(Associate  Director,  Bureau  of  Informational  Service,  Social 
Security  Board.) 

Richard  Russell  Hutcheson,  Lecturer  in  Speech.  B.S.,  Mans- 
field State  Teachers;  M.A.,  Peabody. 

Homer  Jones,  Lecturer  on  Money  and  Banking.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Iowa. 
(Principal  Economist,  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics, 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.) 

Scott  Keyes,  Lecturer  on  Housing.  B.A.,  ALA.,  Pennsylvania 
State.  (Associate  Housing  Survey  Analyst,  U.S.  Housing 
Authority.) 

Joseph  B.  Kingsbury,  Lecturer  on  Public  Administration.  B.A., 
George  Washington;  Ph.D.,  Chicago.  (Chief  of  Training, 
Railroad  Retirement  Board.) 
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Elmer  C.  Koch,  Lecturer  on  Accounting.  B.S.,  M.S.,  Illinois; 
LL.B.,  Wisconsin.  (Associate  Research  Accountant,  Chief 
Accountant's  Office,  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.) 

Charles  S.  Lobingier,  Lecturer  on  Law.  B.A.,  M.A.,  LL.M., 
Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  Nebraska;  DJur.,  Soochow  (China)  Uni- 
versity; J.U.D.,  National  University.  (Senior  Trial  Ex- 
aminer, Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.) 

Charles  S.  Morgan,  Lecturer  on  Transportation  Economics.  B.A., 
Michigan;  Ph.D.,  Yale.  (Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carriers,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 

Frank  H.  Mortimer,  Lecturer  on  Public  Relations.  (Chief  Typog- 
rapher, Government  Printing  Office.) 

Howard  B.  Myers,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  B.A.,  Washburn  College; 
Ph.D.,  Chicago.  (Director,  Division  of  Social  Research, 
Work  Projects  Administration.) 

M.  Starr  Northrop,  Assistant  in  Statistics.  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Mich- 
igan. (Social  Research  Economist,  Division  of  Research, 
Work  Projects  Administration.) 

Gustav  Peck,  Lecturer  on  Labor  Relations.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Columbia; 
Ph.D.,  Brookings  Institution.  (Assistant  Director,  Wage 
and  Hour  Division,  Department  of  Labor.) 

J.  Perlman,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin. 
(Chief  Economist,  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance, Social  Security  Board.) 

G.  St.  J.  Perrott,  Lecturer  in  Public  Health.  B.A.,  M.A.,  North 
Dakota;  Graduate  study,  Princeton.  (Chief,  Division  of 
Public  Health  Methods,  National  Institute  of  Public  Health.) 

Karl  Pribram,  Lecturer  on  Economics.  Dr.  jur.,  Prague.  (Expert, 
Social  Security  Board.) 

Malcolm  J.  Proudfoot,  Lecturer  on  Statistical  Cartography. 
Ph.B.,  Chicago;  M.S.,  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  Chicago.  (Assistant 
Geographer,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. ) 

Louis  S.  Reed,  Lecturer  in  Public  Health.  B.A.,  Amherst;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Columbia.  (Senior  Economic  Analyst,  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service.) 

Robert  J.  Schuback,  Lecturer  on  Accounting.  M.B.A.,  Chicago. 
(Office  Operations  Analyst,  U.  S.   Housing  Authority.) 

James  E.  Scott,  Lecturer  on  Public  Administration.  (Chief  Budget 
Examiner,  Bureau  of  the  Budget.) 

Edward  P.  Staudt,  Assistant  in  Statistics.  B.A.,  Dartmouth;  M.A., 
Columbia.  (Statistician,  Housing  Section,  Population  Divi- 
sion, Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce.) 
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Oscar  Clemen  Stine,  Lecturer  on  Agricultural  Economics.  Ph.B., 
Ohio;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin.  (Head,  Agricultural  Economic 
Statistics,  Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.) 

J.  Stevens  Stock,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  B.A.,  American.  (Statis- 
tician, Division  of  Research,  Work  Projects  Administration.) 

Karl  E.  Stromsem,  Lecturer  on  Public  Administration.  B.A., 
Pomona  College;  Ph.D.,  California.  (Assistant  Educational 
Director,  National  Institute  of  Public  Affairs.) 

Roy  E.  Stryker,  Lecturer  on  Public  Relations.  B.A.,  Columbia. 
(Chief,  Historical  Section,  Division  of  Information,  Farm 
Security   Administration,    Department   of   Agriculture.) 

Ralph  E.  Turner,  Lecturer  on  Economic  History.  B.A.,  M.A., 
Iowa;  Ph.D.,  Columbia.  (Economic  Historian,  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Board.) 

John  N.  Webb,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  B.A..,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Co- 
lumbia. (Coordinator  of  Urban  Surveys,  Work  Projects 
Administration.) 

George  Wythe,  Lecturer  on  Latin-American  Trade.  B.A.,  Texas; 
Ph.D.,  George  Washington.  (Liaison  Officer,  Department 
of  State  and  Commerce.) 

Zoe  Wythe,  Lecturer  in  Spanish.  Diploma,  Conservatoire  de 
Geneve;  B.A.,  George  Washington. 

Walter  H.  Young,  Lecturer  on  Public  Administration.  B.A.,  Ohio 
Wesleyan ;  LL.B.,  George  Washington.  (Junior  Attorney, 
Marketing   Laws   Survey,   Work   Projects  Administration.) 


COOPERATING  STAFF  OF  GRADUATE 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  AGRICULTURE 


Louis  H.  Bean,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  B.A.,  Rochester;  M.B.A., 
Harvard.  (Head  Agricultural  Economist,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.) 

W.  Edward  Deming,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  B.S.,  Wyoming;  M.S., 
Colorado;  Ph.D.,  Yale.  (Mathematical  Adviser,  Census 
Bureau.) 

Everett  E.  Edwards,  Lecturer  on  Economics.  B.A.,  Carleton ; 
M.A.,  Harvard.  (Associate  Agricultural  Economist,  Divi- 
sion of  State  Historical  Research,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.) 

Douglas  Ensminger,  Lecturer  on  Social  Economy.  B.A.,  M.A., 
Missouri;  Ph.D.,  Cornell.  (Associate  Social  Scientist,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

Ward  W.  Fetrow,  Lecturer  on  Cooperative  Organization.  B.S., 
Kansas  State;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin.  (Associate  Chief,  Co- 
operative Research  and  Service  Division,  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration.) 

Allan  J.  Fisher,  Lecturer  on  Insurance.  B.S.,  Pennsylvania;  Litt. 
M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  (Assistant  Professor 
of  Business  Administration,  University  of  Maryland.) 

Porter  L.  Gaddis,  Lecturer  on  Economics.  B.S.,  M.A.,  Nebraska; 
Ph.D.,  American.  (Chief,  Appraisal  Subdivision  Land 
Bank  Division,   Farm  Credit  Administration.) 

Fred  L.  Garlock,  Lecturer  on  Agricultural  Finance.  A.B.,  Iowa ; 
M.A.,  Columbia  University.  (Senior  Agricultural  Econo- 
mist, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

Meyer  A.  Girshick,  Lecturer  on  Mathematics  and  Statistics. 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University.  (Statistician,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.) 

Wylie  D.  Goodsell,  Lecturer  on  Economics.  B.A.,  Ricks  College; 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Idaho;  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State.  (Associate  Agricul- 
tural Economist,  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Harold  Hedges,  Lecturer  on  Cooperative  Organization.  B.S., 
M.A.,  Nebraska;  graduate  study,  Minnesota.  (Principal 
Agricultural   Economist,   Farm  Credit  Administration.) 
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DONALD  C.  HoRTON,  Lecturer  on  Agricultural  Finance.  B.S., 
M.A.,  Ohio  State;  Ph.D.,  Michigan.  (Senior  Agricultural 
Economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

Sherman  E.  Johnson,  Lecturer  on  Agricultural  Economics.  B.S., 
M.S.,  Minnesota;  Ph.D.,  Harvard.  (Head,  Division  of 
Farm  Management,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

Paul  H.  Johnstone,  Lecturer  on  Rural  Sociology.  A.B.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota.  (Senior  Agricultural  Historian,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

Rensis  Lickert,  Lecturer  on  Psychology.  A.B.,  Michigan;  Ph.D., 
Columbia.  (Head,  Division  of  Program  Surveys,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.) 

William  G.  Madow,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Columbia.    (Associate  Statistician,  Bureau  of  Census.) 

Mark  S.  Massel,  Lecturer  on  Law  and  Accounting.  B.S.,  M.A., 
J.D.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D.,  Columbia.  (Legal 
Analyst,  National  Defense  Commission.) 

John  H.  Provinse,  Lecturer  on  Rural  Sociology.  LL.B.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Chicago.  (Social  Science  Analyst,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.) 

John  Kerr  Rose,  Lecturer  on  Quantitative  Geography.  B.A., 
M.A.,  Indiana;  Ph.D.,  Chicago.  (Economic  Analyst,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.) 

Charles  F.  Sarle,  Lecturer  on  Latin-American  Economics.  B.S., 
Cornell;  M.S.,  Drake;  Ph.D.,  Columbia.  (Director  of 
Economics,  Insurance,  Warehousing  and  Transportation  Di- 
vision, Commodity  Credit  Corporation.) 

Robert  B.  Schwenger,  Lecturer  on  Foreign  Trade.  A.B.,  Wis- 
consin ;  graduate  study,  University  of  Geneva  Graduate 
School  of  International  Studies  and  University  of  Chicago. 

T.  G.  Stitts,  Lecturer  on  Cooperative  Organization.  B.S.,  Cornell; 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota.  (Chief,  Cooperative  Research  and  Serv- 
ice Division,  Farm  Credit  Administration.) 

Alexander  Sturges,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  B.S.,  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College.     (Senior  Statistician,  Department  of  Labor.) 

Conrad  Taeuber,  Lecturer  on  Population  Studies.  A.B.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota.  (Senior  Social  Scientist,  Bureau  of  Agri- 
tural  Economics.) 

Carl  C.  Taylor,  Lecturer  on  Sociology.  A.B.,  Drake;  M.A., 
Texas;  Ph.D.,  Missouri.  (Head,  Division  of  Farm  Popula- 
tion and  Rural  Life,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

Frederick  L.  Thomsen,  Lecturer  on  National  Resources.  B.S., 
Maryland  State;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin.    (Principal  Agri- 
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cultural  Economist,  Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical 
Research,    Bureau   of   Agricultural   Economics.) 

Lazar  Volin,  Lecturer  on  Foreign  Trade.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Michigan.  (Agricultural  Economist,  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations.) 

Oris  V.  Wells,  Lecturer  on  Agricultural  Economics.  B.B.A.,  New 
Mexico  State  College;  Social  Science  Fellow,  Harvard. 
(Head,  Division  of  Program  Development  and  Coordina- 
tion,   Bureau   of  Agricultural   Economics.) 

Michael  T.  Wermel,  Lecturer  on  Economics.  B.S.,  New  York 
University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia.  (Technical  Adviser, 
Social  Security  Board.) 

L.  A.  Wheeler,  Lecturer  on  Economics.  B.A.,  Pomona;  M.B.A., 
Harvard.  (Principal  Agricultural  Economist,  In  charge, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Clement  Winston,  Lecturer  on  Statistics.  B.A.,  Pennsylvania 
State  College;  B.S.,  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Pennsvlvania.  (Economic  Statistician,  Railroad  Retirement 
Board.) 

John  W.  Wright,  Lecturer  on  Marketing.  B.S.,  Utah  Agricultural 
College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  American.  (Senior  Economist,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

David  Ziskind,  Lecturer  on  Labor  Law  and  Legislation.  Ph.B., 
J.D.,  Chicago;  M.A.,  Southern  California;  Ph.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins.  (Senior  Examiner,  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  De- 
partment of  Labor.) 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  AND 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

UNIVERSITY 


General  Information 

The  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs  of  The  American 
University  is  the  result  of  an  educational  development  that  began 
with  the  founding  of  the  University  in  1891.  Graduate  instruction 
was  started  in  1914,  and  in  1935  the  University  concentrated  its 
entire  resources  at  the  graduate  level  in  the  field  of  the  social  sciences. 

In  1934  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  was  established  to  meet  the 
needs  of  government  employees  interested  in  a  program  of  "in-service" 
training,  to  offer  undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction  in  the  fields 
of  business  and  public  administration  and  to  provide  a  center  of  adult 
education.  After  a  period  of  administrative  consolidation,  the  Grad- 
uate School  and  the  School  of  Public  Affairs  were  united  in  1941  in 
the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs. 

The  Undergraduate  Division  of  the  School  offers  a  four-year  course 
leading  to  B.S.  degrees  in  business  and  public  administration.  The 
Graduate  Division  offers  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  Economics,  History,  International  Affairs,  Political  Sci- 
ence, Public  Administration,  and  Social  Economy.  In  Statistics  only 
the  M.A.  degree  is  offered. 

The  program  of  the  School  is  conducted  chiefly  at  the  University's 
Down-town  Center,  1901  F  Street,  Northwest.  The  buildings  of  the 
Center  are  located  in  the  heart  of  the  government  area.  Classes  are 
held  in  the  late  afternoon  and  early  evening  hours. 

In  addition  to  administrative  offices  and  classrooms,  the  Down- 
town Center  has  a  working  library  in  the  field  of  the  social  sciences. 
The  University  has  cooperative  relations  with  many  of  the  specialized 
libraries  in  Washington  which  enable  it  to  obtain  materials  on  loan. 
Research  work  is  usually  carried  on  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  in  the 
libraries  maintained  by  the  departments  of  the  government,  or  in 
private  specialized  libraries. 

Registration  Dates  and  Office  Hours 

The  offices  of  the  School  are  open  throughout  the  summer  months. 
Students  may  arrange  to  plan  their  programs  prior  to  the  official  reg- 
istration period  by  requesting  an  appointment. 

16 
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The  formal  registration  period  for  the  first  semester  is  from  Tues- 
day, September  16th  through  Saturday,  September  20th.  Classes 
begin  September  22nd. 

The  formal  registration  period  for  the  second  semester  is  from 
Monday,  January  26th  through  Saturday,  January  31st.  Classes 
begin  February  2nd. 

Throughout  the  summer  the  administrative  offices  are  open  daily 
from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.,  and  on  Saturdays  from  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 
Effective  Tuesday,  September  16th,  the  office  will  be  open  through- 
out the  school  year  (with  the  exception  of  the  Christmas  and  spring 
holiday  periods)  from  9  A.M.  to  7:30  P.M.  on  Monday  through 
Friday.  On  Saturdays  it  will  be  open  from  9  A.M.  to  1  :30  P.M. 
with  the  exception  of  Saturday,  September  20th  and  Saturday, 
January  31st,  when  it  will  be  open  until  6  P.M.  for  registration. 

Registration  Procedure 

The  procedure  for  students  desiring  to  register  in  the  School  is 
as  follows: 

1.  In  the  case  of  graduate  students,  an  official  itemized  transcript  of  under- 
graduate and  graduate  work  should  be  sent  to  the  Registrar  at  1901 
F  Street,  N.  W.  Undergraduate  students  should  obtain  from  the 
Registrar  a  blank  to  be  used  in  requesting  the  high  school  record. 
A  transcript  of  any  previous  college  work  should  be  sent  to  the  Regis- 
trar. 

2.  Application  blanks  for  admission  may  be  obtained  in  the  Registrar's 
office.  The  student  must  come  in  person  to  the  office  of  the  Registrar  to 
enroll.  If  the  student  wishes  to  take  courses  leading  to  a  graduate  de- 
gree, he  should  confer  with  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  relative  to 
the  School's  program,  and  with  the  chairman  of  the  department  in 
which  he  wishes  to  specialize  relative  to  his  specific  program.  Under- 
graduate students  should  confer  with  the  Dean  of  Undergraduate 
Studies. 

3.  The  Director  of  Admissions  will  review  the  transcript  and  notify  the 
student  that  he  is  or  is  not  admitted  to  full  standing. 

4.  No  student  may  attend  classes  until  he  has  filled  out  the  Registrar's 
and  Business  Manager's  cards  and  arranged  for  the  payment  of  his 
tuition.  When  this  has  been  done,  he  will  be  provided  with  a  Student 
Identification  Card  which  will  indicate  what  classes  he  is  entitled  to 
attend. 

5.  A  student  must  register  for  a  course  before  the  second  meeting  of  the 
class. 

Fees 

All  accounts  are  payable  at  the  office  of  the  Bursar,  1901  F  Street. 
Registration  is  not  complete  until  all  charges  are  paid  or  contracted 
for,  as  provided  below. 

Tuition  for  each  semester  is  due  and  payable  in  advance  at  the 
time  of  registration.    There  is  no  additional  registration  fee,  but  on 
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payment  in  advance  of  $1  as  a  service  charge,  students  may  arrange 
for  payment  of  tuition  in  installments  as  follows:  for  the  first  semes- 
ter— one-third  at  the  time  of  registration,  one-third  on  Novemher 
3rd,  and  one-third  on  December  3rd;  for  the  second  semester — 
one-third  at  the  time  of  registration,  one-third  on  March  3rd,  and 
one-third  on  April  3rd.  Students  who  fail  to  make  installment 
payments  by  the  10th  of  the  month  in  which  they  are  due,  will  be 
suspended  and  may  not  attend  classes  until  they  have  paid  all  ac- 
crued installments  plus  a  reinstatement  fee  of  $2,  and  have  been 
officially  reinstated. 

Schedule  of  Fees 

Tuition,  each  semester  hour  : 

Courses   100-399   _                                            $  8.00 

Courses,  400  and  above  _                                ._.___  10.00 

Fee  for  visitors,  each  semester  hour 8.00 

Reinstatement  fee 2.00 

Service  charge  on  deferred  payments 1.00 

Dissertation  supervision  fee  for  the  Ph.D 60.00 

Graduation  fee  for  B.S.* 10.00 

Graduation  fee  for  M.A.  or  Ph.D 15.00 

Binding  of   thesis 5.00 

Students  taking  work  for  credit  toward  a  higher  degree  may  en- 
roll for  an  equal  number  of  hours  as  a  visitor  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  a 
semester  hour. 

Members  of  the  faculties  or  graduate  students  of  other  universities 
resident  in  Washington  during  the  academic  year  may  have  courtesy 
privileges  of  the  Graduate  Division  at  the  special  rate  of  $25.00  a 
semester.  These  privileges  include  the  visiting  of  all  courses  and 
seminars,  and  use  of  the  library. 

Members  of  the  faculty  may  be  available  as  thesis  consultants 
for  students  who  are  candidates  for  graduate  degrees  in  other  in- 
stitutions, whose  research  has  brought  them  to  Washington.  In  each 
instance  such  aid  must  be  requested  by  a  faculty  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  which  the  student  plans  to  take  his  degree. 

Students  who  have  received  a  doctor's  degree  from  The  American 
University  may  visit  courses  without  charge  and  may  take  additional 
courses  for  credit  at  one-half  the  regular  tuition  rates. 

Clergymen  in  active  service  are  granted  a  credit  of  twenty  per  cent 
on  tuition  for  each  semester. 

Members  of  the  faculty  of  other  universities  in  and  near  Washing- 
ton maintaining  graduate  work  leading  to  the  doctorate  are  allowed 

♦Assessed  only  of  students  who  receive  degrees  on  the  basis  of  less  than  60  semester 
hours  completed  in  the  University. 
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tuition  at  half  rate,  provided  this  university  extends  reciprocal  privi- 
leges to  The  American  University. 

Withdrawals  and  Refunds 

Applications  for  withdrawal  or  for  changes  in  schedule  must  be  made 
in  writing  to  the  Registrar  on  blanks  provided  for  that  purpose. 
Notification  to  an  instructor  or  absence  from  classes  over  a  pro- 
longed period  is  not  an  acceptable  notice. 

In  authorized  withdrawals  and  changes  in  schedule,  financial  ad- 
justments will  be  made  on  the  principle  of  three  installments  a  se- 
mester as  follows: 

First  semester:  Withdrawals  dated  on  or  before  November  10th, 
cancellation  of  the  second  and  third  installments;  withdrawals  dated 
on  or  before  December  10th,  cancellation  of  the  third  installment. 
No  refunds  or  rebates  will  be  allowed  on  withdrawals  dated  subse- 
quent to  December  10th. 

Second  semester:  Withdrawals  dated  on  or  before  March  10th, 
cancellation  of  the  second  and  third  installments ;  withdrawals  dated 
on  or  before  April  10th,  cancellation  of  the  third  installment.  No 
refunds  or  rebates  will  be  allowed  on  withdrawals  dated  subsequent 
to  April  10th. 

In  no  case  will  any  part  of  the  initial  installment  of  tuition  be 
refunded,  and  in  no  case  will  tuition  be  reduced  or  refunded  because 
of  non-attendance  upon  classes. 

No  permission  to  withdraw  and  no  transcript  of  work  done  will 
be  given  a  student  who  does  not  have  a  clear  financial  record. 

Course  Examinations  and  Grades 

A  written  examination  usually  is  given  at  the  close  of  each  course 
offered  in  the  School. 

Grades  in  courses  are  given  and  recorded  as  follows :  A,  excellent ; 
B,  good;  C,  fair;  D,  poor;  F,  failure;  I,  incomplete.  C  is  the  lowest 
passing  grade  for  a  graduate  student,  but  he  must  maintain  a  B 
average. 

Incompletes  obtained  during  the  first  semester  of  any  academic 
year  must  be  removed  before  April  15th,  otherwise  they  are  entered  on 
the  records  as  withdrawals  or,  by  direction  of  the  instructor,  as 
failures.  Incompletes  obtained  during  the  second  semester  must  be 
removed  before  November  15th. 

All  grades  are  mailed  to  students  as  soon  as  they  are  received  from 
instructors. 
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Student  Loads 

The  usual  load  for  a  full-time  student  is  15-hours  a  semester. 
Part-time  graduate  students  are  limited  to  six  hours  in  the  case  of 
students  registering  for  the  first  time.  Graduate  students  who  have 
records  of  B  plus  or  higher  may  carry  additional  hours.  No  stu- 
dent, graduate  or  undergraduate,  who  holds  a  full-time  position 
may  register  for  more  than  nine  hours  a  semester. 

Transcripts 

Each  student  is  entitled  to  one  transcript  of  his  record  without 
charge.  Transcripts  will  not  be  issued  unless  all  financial  obligations 
to  the  University  have  been  paid  in  full. 

Fraternities 

The  John  Marshall  Chapter  of  Chi  Psi  Omega,  Men's  Graduate 
Fraternity ;  Pi  Gamma  Mu,  Social  Science  Fraternity,  and  the  Alpha 
Chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Gamma,  Women's  Graduate  Fraternity,  elect 
members  annually  from  among  The  American  University  student 
body. 

The  Hall  of  Nations  Program 
Associated  with  The  American  University  is  the  Hall  of  Nations 
program  for  educational  and  cultural  relations  with  other  nations. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  this  program  has  been  to  bring 
properly  qualified  foreign  students  to  Washington.  Hall  of  Nations 
Fellows  have  been  appointed  from  more  than  a  score  of  foreign 
countries.  This  program  has  included  the  bringing  of  government  ad- 
ministrators from  Latin-American  States  for  study  and  first-hand  ob- 
servation of  the  manner  in  which  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  dealing  with  its  problems.  The  Government  of  Brazil 
has  made  appropriations  for  Hall  of  Nations  Fellows,  and  the  Pan- 
American  Airways  has  cooperated  through  the  award  of  travel 
fellowships  from  Latin-American  States. 

The  administrative  officers  responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
Hall  of  Nations  program  were  assisted  by  an  Advisory  Committee 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Honorable  Henry  L.  Stimson,  former 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Stephen  Duggan  and  Assistant  Director  Edgar  J.  Fisher  have 
rendered  valued  assistance  in  making  recommendations  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Hall  of  Nations  Fellows. 
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Objectives  of  Graduate  Studies 

The  Graduate  Division  provides  a  distinctive  program  of  work 
which  takes  advantage  of  the  Washington  location  and  the  fact  that 
work  is  concentrated  in  the  Social  Sciences.  In  common  with  all 
universities,  it  seeks  to  maintain  the  best  academic  traditions  and  the 
highest  standards  of  scholarship.  Distinctively  it  directs  its  major 
efforts  toward  exploring  those  problems  upon  which  the  various  social 
sciences  may  be  brought  to  bear  in  combination,  and  where  theoretical 
analysis  and  practical  action  converge.  The  Graduate  Division  works 
toward  coordination  among  the  social  sciences  and  the  application 
of  an  integrated  approach  to  problems  which  have  current  impor- 
tance. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  location  in  Washington  make  it  possible 
to  develop  in  students  a  quality  of  scholarly  realism.  Outstanding 
scholars  in  government  service,  included  in  the  faculty  for  this  pur- 
pose, make  an  especially  significant  contribution  to  graduate  study. 
The  programs  of  students  are  adjusted  to  individual  interests  and 
situations  and  a  maximum  of  personal  consultation  and  direction 
is  provided. 

Courses  of  Study 

Since  the  program  of  each  student  is  made  up  with  his  individual 
objectives  in  mind,  it  may  include  work  in  several  related  areas.  For 
convenience  in  description  the  courses  are  grouped  into  the  fields  in 
which  they  primarily  fall.  The  fact  that  a  course  is  listed  in  one 
field  does  not  preclude  its  appropriate  inclusion  in  the  program  of  a 
student  in  another  field. 

The  courses  and  seminars  in  the  Graduate  Division  are  of  five 
main  types: 

1.  Basic  general  courses.  Each  of  these  is  designed  to  serve  students  from 
all  fields. 

2.  Specialized  courses.  Many  of  these  specialized  courses  deal  with  prob- 
lems of  current  importance  and  explore  the  whole  situation  which 
comes  to  a  focus  on  these  problems. 

3.  Advanced  seminars,  to  nvhich  specially  qualified  graduate  students  are 
admitted. 

4.  Reading  courses.  These  may  be  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  indi- 
vidual students  where  courses  are  not  offered  in  the  subject  in  which 
they  are  interested. 
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5.  Independent  research  (Research  650),  is  designed  to  enable  those  stu- 
dents who  have  become  interested  in  a  particular  research  project 
which  lies  outside  the  thesis  to  continue  that  research  for  credit,  and 
their  research  is  carefully  supervised  by  a  member  of  the  faculty. 
Printed  instructions  governing  the  procedure  of  this  course  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Registrar. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Admission  to  Candidacy  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts 

A  student  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  at  The  American  University  is  expected  to  comply 
with  the  following  requirements: 

1.  He  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  liberal  arts  college  or  of  a 
recognized  degree-granting  professional  school,  such  as  a  school  of 
agriculture,   engineering,   forestry,   or   business   administration. 

2.  His  previous  scholastic  record  in  connection  with  his  undergraduate 
program,  as  shown  by  an  official  itemized  transcript  to  be  filed  with 
the  Registrar,  must  indicate  his  ability  to  undertake  work  at  the  grad- 
uate level. 

3.  Ordinarily  the  student  must  have  completed,  as  an  undergraduate,  at 
least  24  semester  hours  of  B  average  in  the  field  in  which  he  expects 
to  take  his  degree,  or  in  other  satisfactory  supporting  courses.  If  his 
program  has  been  deficient  in  courses  relating  to  the  special  field  which 
he  plans  to  enter  as  a  graduate  student,  he  must  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency. Work  which  falls  outside  the  undergraduate  department  cor- 
responding to  the  department  or  field  in  which  the  student  proposes  to 
carry  on  graduate  work  may  be  accepted  within  the  24-hour  minimum, 
only  if  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  the  stu- 
dent's adviser  that  the  work  provides  an  appropriate  foundation 
for  the  program  which  he  proposes  to  follow. 

4.  A  transfer  student  from  another  graduate  school  of  recognized  standing 
must  have  demonstrated  his  ability  to  carry  graduate  work  at  the 
institution   from   which  he  is  transferring. 

5.  A  student  desiring  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  Master  of  Arts  degree 
in  Public  Administration  must  have  completed  12  hours  of  course 
work  in  the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs  and  have 
passed  his  language  examination  or  satisfied  the  requirement  in 
statistics. 

2.  Admission   for   Graduate   Study  Leading  to  the   Degree 

of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

A  student  desiring  to  work  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
at  The  American  University  is  expected  to  comply  with  the  follow- 
ing requirements : 

1.  His  previous  scholastic  record,  as  shown  by  an  official  itemized  tran- 
script of  all  undergraduate  and  graduate  work,  must  indicate  his  ability 
to  do  satisfactory  work  at  the  graduate  level  in  his  specialized  field. 

2.  After  the  student  has  completed  12  semester  hours  of  graduate  work 
at  The  American  University  he  should  apply  for  formal  approval  of 
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his  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Admission  to 
candidacy  will  be  granted  only  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  appraisal  of 
the  student's  scholastic  and  professional  work.  Such  appraisal  may 
include  a  qualifying  oral  or  written  examination. 

3.  Admission  for  Graduate  Study  But  Not  as  a  Candidate 

for  a  Degree 

A  student  who  is  interested  in  taking  specific  courses  for  credit  in 
the  Graduate  Division  of  the  School,  but  who  is  not  a  candidate  for 
a  degree,  must  comply  with  the  following  requirements: 

1.  He  must  show,  by  filing  with  the  Registrar  an  official  itemized 
transcript,  that  he  has  graduated  from  an  accredited  college  or  pro- 
fessional school. 

2.  His  previous  scholastic  record  or  his  professional  experience  must 
indicate  ability  to  undertake  the  courses  in  question. 

3.  Courses  at  the  500  and  600  level  are  ordinarily  open  only  to  qualified 
graduate  students  who  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy 
for  degrees  as  stated  on  page  22. 

4.    Admission  as  a  Visitor  or  Auditor 

Permission  to  register  as  a  visitor  or  auditor  without  credit  will  be 
given  to  a  limited  number  of  persons.  Persons  who  register  as  visitors 
can  be  given  only  a  statement  of  attendance. 

A  visitor  may  change  his  status  to  that  of  a  student  working  for 
credit  up  to  October  20th  during  the  first  semester,  and  up  to 
March  2nd  during  the  second  semester. 

GRADUATION    REQUIREMENTS 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  for  graduation  before  the  degree  can  be  awarded : 

1.  He  must  complete  with  a  B  average  at  least  30  semester  hours  of 
graduate  work,  including  a  thesis,  in  residence  at  The  American 
University.  Of  the  30  hours,  6  hours  may  be  assigned  as  credit  for  the 
thesis.  No  more  than  6  hours  may  be  taken  in  Research  650  or  in  a 
reading  course,  or  in  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  entire  program 
must  be  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  department  in  which  the 
candidate  is  taking  his  degree. 

2.  He  must  satisfy  such  requirements  in  the  tools  of  research  as  may  be 
deemed  essential  to  his  program.  Such  tools  may  include  one  or  more 
foreign  languages,  statistics,  accounting,  or  other  relevant  techniques. 
The  chairman  of  the  department,  after  consultation  with  the  student, 
recommends  which  tool  requirements  the  student  must  meet. 

If  the  student  offers  a  language  as  his  tool,  he  should  take  the 
examination  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  registration;  preferably  at  the 
date  set  in  the  University  Calendar. 
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If  the  student  offers  statistics  or  accounting  as  a  tool,  he  will  be 
required  to  have  completed  at  some  accredited  university,  or  to  com- 
plete at  The  American  University  an  appropriate  course  in  the  field; 
or  to  satisfy  the  requirement  by  examination. 

3.  He  must  pass  (not  earlier  than  the  final  semester  of  his  residence) 
written  comprehensive  examinations  covering  an  approved  sequence 
of  sub-fields. 

4.  He  must  present  an  acceptable  thesis  and  defend  it  in  an  oral  exam- 
ination. Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Public  Ad- 
ministration must  register  for  the  one  semester  non-credit  Research 
Seminar  in  Public  Administration. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy1 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  meet  the 
following  requirements  for  graduation  before  the  degree  can  be 
awarded : 

1.  He  must  complete  with  a  better  than  B  average  a  minimum  of  72 
semester  hours  of  graduate  work  in  addition  to  the  doctoral  dissertation. 
At  least  60  semester  hours  of  this  work  must  lie  within  the  general 
field  in  which  the  student  plans  to  take  his  degree.  No  more  than 
12  hours  may  be  taken  in  Research  650  or  in  a  reading  course,  or  in 
a  combination  of  the  two.  The  entire  program  must  be  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  department  in  which  the  candidate  is  taking 
his  degree. 

2.  He  must  complete  with  a  better  than  B  average  30  semester  hours  of 
his  graduate  work  in  residence  at  The  American  University.  No 
credit  will  be  given  for  work  on  the  doctoral  thesis  in  connection  with 
the  fulfillment  of  the  residence  or  course  hour  requirement. 

3.  He  must  be  able  to  read  French  and  German  literature  in  his  field. 
This  requirement  will  include  the  preparation  of  appropriate  technical 
vocabularies  and  critical  bibliographies.  In  special  cases  the  candidate 
will  be  permitted  to  substitute  other  languages  where  such  languages 
are  related  to  the  candidate's  special  program  and  where  such  a  substi- 
tution is  recommended  by  the  chairman  of  the  field  in  which  the 
candidate  is  working,  and  the  chairman  of  the  candidate's  thesis 
committee. 

Language  examinations  must  be  taken  and  passed  at  least  one  calen- 
dar year  before  the  award  of  the  degree;  preferably  at  the  date  set 
in  the  University  Calendar. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Public  Ad- 
ministration are  required,  in  addition  to  the  language  requirements, 
to  complete  satisfactorily  a  one-year  course  in  statistics  equivalent  to 
Statistics  401-402  at  The  American  University,  and  to  give  satisfactory 
evidence  of  competence  in  the  handling  of  statistics  in  at  least  one 
specialized  field. 

When  statistics  or  accounting  is  required  as  an  additional  tool  of 
research  the  candidates  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  at  some  ac- 
credited university  or  must  complete  at  The  American  University 
an  appropriate  course  in  the  field;   and  he  must  give  satisfactory  evi- 


INOTE:  The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  qualitative 
as  well  as  quantitative,  and  no  definite  statement  of  the  time  necessary  for  securing 
the  degree  can   be  made. 
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dence   of  competence   in   the  handling  of   statistics  or   accounting  in   at 
least  one  specialized  field. 

4.  He  must  pass  written  comprehensive  examinations  in  his  general  field 
of  studies  showing  distinction  in  certain  of  them.  The  scope  of  these 
examinations  is  indicated  under  the  requirements  for  comprehensive 
examinations  for  each  field. 

5.  He  must  pass  an  oral  examination  on  his  thesis  and  related  subjects. 
The  thesis  is  expected  to  embody  the  results  of  original  research,  to 
give  evidence  of  sound  scholarship,  and  to  constitute  a  definite  con- 
tribution to  knowledge.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  Public  Administration  must  register  for  the  one  semester 
non-credit    Research    Seminar    in    Public    Administration. 

Comprehensive  Examinations.    (General  regulations) 

Comprehensive  examinations  for  higher  degrees  are  given  twice 
during  the  year.     (See  calendar  for  exact  dates.) 

If  a  candidate  for  a  graduate  degree  fails  to  pass  his  comprehensive 
examinations,  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Faculty  may  permit  the 
candidate  to  take  a  second  examination.  Failure  to  pass  a  second  ex- 
amination is  final. 

Preparation  and  Submission  of  Theses 

A  candidate  for  either  the  M.A.  or  Ph.D.  degree  should  adhere 
to  the  following  procedure  in  the  matter  of  preparing  and  submitting 
a  thesis: 

1.  He  should  submit  in  writing  to  the  chairman  of  his  department  tenta- 
tive plans  for  his  thesis  in  outline  form. 

2.  This  outline  will  be  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Research  or,  in 
case  of  a  candidate  for  a  degree  in  Public  Administration,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Research  in  Public  Administration.  Candidates  for  degrees 
in  June  must  submit  thesis  proposals  not  later  than  January  15.  The 
student  will  be  notified  by  letter  of  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  his 
thesis  outline.  If  approval  is  given,  the  chairman  and  the  committee 
under  whose  supervision  he  is  to  write  the  thesis  will  be  named. 

3.  The  chairman  of  the  candidate's  advisory  committee  will  then  work 
with  him  in  the  development  of  his  thesis.  This  supervision  is 
carried  on  by  individual  conferences  or  in  seminars  with  other  candi- 
dates who  are  carrying  on  work  in  closely  related  fields. 


AREAS  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  GRADUATE 
DIVISION 


ECONOMICS 

The  work  in  Economics  at  The  American  University  is  broadly 
designed  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  the  social  sciences,  for  research 
work,  for  expert  positions  in  business  and  other  private  agencies,  and 
for  responsible  positions  in  public  service  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
scope  of  the  work  is  not  narrowly  conceived.  While  emphasizing  for 
its  students  the  necessity  of  competence  in  its  particular  field,  the 
Department  of  Economics  works  cooperatively  with  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University  in  cultivating  the  borderlands  of  the  various 
departments. 

Utilization  of  Washington  Facilities 

The  location  in  Washington  naturally  results  in  making  available 
contacts  with  governmental  work  which  enrich  the  basic  materials 
and  the  instruction  in  economic  science.  As  is  indicated  by  the  course 
descriptions  which  follow  and  by  the  faculty  list  on  page  9,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  courses,  and  especially  the  advanced  semi- 
nars, are  conducted  by  experts  drawn  from  government  agencies.  In 
addition,  such  experts  contribute  to  still  other  courses  by  lectures  and 
discussions  of  particular  topics,  and  by  participation  in  counselling 
and  criticisms  of  research  investigations.  In  the  year  1940-41  over 
fifty  different  experts  contributed  in  varying  degrees  to  the  work 
of  the  Department. 

In  such  ways  and  also  by  direct  participation  in  the  activities  of 
governmental  departments,  realistic  acquaintance  with  broad  social 
implications  and  with  governmental  policy  is  secured.  In  the  current 
year,  this  acquaintance  was  secured  to  a  marked  extent  by  students 
in  money,  banking,  fiscal  policies,  labor  relations  and  administration, 
agricultural  economics,  natural  resources,  social  security,  marketing, 
international  relations,  and  several  other  fields. 

Research  Projects 

Specific  examples  of  research  projects  underway  in  economics 
in  1940-41. 

1.  Competitive  Conditions  in  the  Cement  Industry. 

2.  The    Influence    of    Population    Trends    and    Policies    upon    American 
Labor  Movements. 

26 
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3-    The  Fourdrinier  Wire  Cloth  Industry. 

4.  Federal  Regulation  of  Corporate  Accounting. 

5.  Disposition  of  Funded  Debt  of  Corporations  Undergoing  Reorganiza- 
tion, 1918-1938. 

6.  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  and  Latin-American  Trade 
Problems. 

7.  An   Economic  Analysis  of  the   Sheep   Ranching  Industry  in   Western 
Canada. 

8.  Minimum   Rate   Regulation   by   the    Interstate    Commerce   Commission. 

9.  Principles    Established    by    the    National    Labor    Relations    Board    on 
Refusal  to  Bargain  Collectively. 

10.  The    Walsh-Healy    Act — A    Case    in    Public    Administration. 

11.  Federal  Representation  for  the  Consumers'  Interest. 

12.  Analysis    of    Annual    Earnings    in    1937,    Covered    Under    the    Social 
Security  Act. 

13-    Collective  Bargaining  in  Motion  Picture  Production. 

Comprehensive  Examination  Requirements 

The  graduate  program  in  Economics  is  designed  to  serve  ( 1 )  those 
who,  entering  with  a  broad  background,  wish  to  specialize  heavily  in 
economics,  and  also  (2)  those  who,  on  the  basis  of  considerable  com- 
petence in  economics,  wish  to  explore  the  borderlands  between  Eco- 
nomics and  other  fields. 

In  keeping  with  this  policy,  the  range  of  fields  in  which  compre- 
hensive examinations  may  be  taken  is  wide.  In  each  individual's  case, 
programs  are  to  be  worked  out  carefully  in  advance  so  as  to  insure 
both  breadth  and  depth  of  training.  There  is  given  below  a  general 
framework  of  comprehensive  examinations  in  Economics,  in  Economic 
History,  and  in  Agricultural  Economics  and  National  Resources. 

Economics 

Master  of  Arts — For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  at  least  three 
fields  are  to  be  offered.  One  field  is  to  be  either  economic  theory  or 
the  history  of  economic  thought.  The  other  two  are  ordinarily  se- 
lected from  the  subjects  listed  in  (b),  (c),  or  (d)  below  under  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy — For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
comprehensive  examinations  will  be  taken  in  the  following  four  fields: 

(a)  Economic  Thought  in  (1)  its  historical  and  (2)  its  contemporary 
aspects. 

(b)  Economic  History  with  emphasis  upon  the  evolution  of  significant 
contemporary  institutions. 

(c)  A  mature  understanding  of  the  operations  of  the  current  economic 
organization.  This  requirement  will  be  tested  (a)  by  appraisal  of 
the  candidate's  entire  training  and  experience,  and  (b)  by  com- 
prehensive examinations  in  at  least  three  of  the  following  sub- 
fields,  selected  with  a  view  to  a  proper  diversification  of  interests: 
Labor  Economics;  Money  and  Banking;  Income  and  Consumption; 
Transportation  and   Communication;   Marketing;   Public  Utilities; 
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The    Corporation   and   Corporation    Finance;    Housing   Economics; 

Public  Finance  and  Fiscal  Administration;  International  Economic 

Relations;   Agricultural  Economics;   National  Resources;   Statistics, 
(d)   The    interrelations   of   Economics   with   some    significant   aspect  of 

one  of  the  following  fields:  Government;  Law;  Technology;  Social 

Welfare;    Philosophy    and    Ethics;     Human    Biology    and    Social 

Psychology;    Geography. 

Note:    In   addition   to   the   foreign   language   requirements    (see 

p.   24)    there   is   a   tool    requirement   in   quantitative   methods,   with 

emphasis  on  either  statistics  or  accounting. 
The  requirements,  as  stated,  constitute  a  norm.  Careful  consideration 
will  be  given  to  suggestions  of  such  departures  from  this  norm  as  will 
emphasize  unity  and  penetration  in  a  student's  program.  For  example, 
less  than  the  usually  required  grasp  of  quantitative  methods  may  be 
authorized  if  accompanied  by  mature  familiarity  with  historical  method 
and  historiography,  or  with  social  psychology  and  social  theory,  or 
with  political  theory.  In  Field  (c),  other  areas  than  the  ones  listed 
may  be  approved.  In  Field  (d),  some  other  appropriate  field  of  in- 
terrelations may  be  offered. 

Economic  History 

Master  of  Arts — For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  least  three 
fields  are  to  be  selected  as  follows:  Either  part  of  (a)  below;  either 
American  or  European  Economic  History  to  cover  requirement  un- 
der   (b)    below;   one   field    from    (c)    or    (d)    below. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy — For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy : 
Both  parts  of  (a)  ;  General,  European  and  American  Economic  His- 
tory with  emphasis  on  field  of  interest;  one  field  from  (c)  ;  two  fields 
from  (d). 

Fields  in  which  comprehensive  examinations  will  be  taken : 

(a)  History  of  Economic  Thought;   Contemporary  Economic  Thought. 

(b)  Economic  History. 

(c)  European  History  since  1500;  English  History;  American  History 
since  1787;  Latin-American  History;  Canadian  History;  Far  East- 
ern History;  Intellectual  History. 

(d)  Economic  Resources;  Statistics;  Politico-Economic  Relations;  Re- 
ligion and  Economics;  Social  Legislation;  Business  Organization; 
a  branch  of  economic  life  historically  treated  (e.g.  Labor  Rela- 
tions; Public  Finance,  etc.)  ;  or  other  fields  as  listed  above  in  (d) 
under    Economics    comprehensive    requirements. 

Agricultural  Economics  and  National  Resources 
A  program  has  been  arranged  to  serve  those  who  have  graduated 
with  honors  from  the  agricultural,  forestry,  and  engineering  colleges, 
as  well  as  those  who  enter  with  the  ordinary  liberal  arts  background. 
Because  of  this  diversity  of  backgrounds  and  interests,  an  individual 
program  will  be  formulated  for  each  student.  The  general  framework 
of  such  an  individual  program  is  given  below. 

Master  of  Arts — For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  the  compre- 
hensive examinations  cover,  as  a  minimum,  one  sub-field  from  Group 
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(a),  as  stated  in  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.;  and  two  sub-fields 
from  Group  (b). 

Doctor  of  Philosophy — For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
the  comprehensive  examinations  cover,  as  a  minimum,  the  following: 

(a)  One  sub-field  chosen  from  Economic. Theory,  History  of  Economic 
Thought,  Economic  History. 

(b)  Five  sub-fields  chosen  from  Agricultural  Economics,  Forest  Eco- 
nomics, Mineral  Economics,  Water  Resources,  Population,  Power 
Economics,  Economic  Geography,   Economic  Planning. 

(c)  Two  sub-fields  chosen  from  Statistics,  Economics  of  Consumption, 
Agricultural  Finance,  Transportation,  Labor  Relations,  Interna- 
tional Economics,  Politico-Economic  Relations,  Marketing,  Econom- 
ics of  Public  Works,  Public  Administration,  Rural  Sociology,  Re- 
gionalism, Public  Finance,  Population. 

(d)  One  additional  sub-field  from  (a),  (b),  or  (c),  above. 

HISTORY 

The  work  in  the  field  of  history  is  designed  both  for  students  of 
history  and  for  students  in  other  fields.  It  is  planned  to  serve  a 
double  purpose:  first,  to  develop  historical  perspective  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  contemporary  society;  second,  to  apply  the  techniques 
of  social  analysis  provided  by  the  other  social  sciences  for  the  com- 
prehension of  the  past. 

The  work  in  history  purposely  cuts  across  departmental  lines  and 
brings  to  bear  upon  the  study  of  historical  problems  all  those  methods 
and  concepts  of  analysis,  economic,  social,  political,  psychological,  etc., 
which  are  pertinent  to  it. 

The  student  of  other  fields  than  history  is  offered  courses  which 
orientate  him  historically  in  his  own  age  and  cultivate  in  him  an 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  time  and  place.  The  student  of 
history  is  given  an  insight  into  the  functioning  of  our  society,  from 
which  he  can  turn  his  attention  to  the  past  with  realistic  interest  and 
understanding. 

The  courses  in  history  are  intended  to  assist  in  the  training  of 
teachers  in  both  history  and  the  other  social  sciences,  and  of  employes 
in  public  or  semi-public  enterprises. 

An  integrated  program  of  study  will  be  planned  with  each  student 
in  order  to  insure  that  his  work  is  both  comprehensive  in  training  and 
methods  of  research,  and  unified  in  general  objective.  The  program 
will  be  designed  to  provide  experience  in  methods  of  handling  the 
several  types  of  historical  material;  for  example,  political,  institu- 
tional, constitutional,  diplomatic,  economic,  social  and  ideological. 
The  content  of  the  program  of  study  will  vary  according  to  each 
student's  particular  line  or  lines  of  interest.  In  each  instance  the 
student  is  expected  to  take  courses  in  the  other  social  sciences  which 
are  necessary  for  preparing  him  for  his  work. 
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The  student  in  American  history  is  especially  encouraged  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  in  Washington  to  unite  with  his  historical 
work  the  study  of  the  American  government  in  action  in  all  its  phases. 
Throughout  the  student's  career  his  work  will  be  closely  coordinated 
with  that  in  other  fields,  so  that  he  may  learn  to  study  culture  as  a 
whole. 

Research  Projects 
A  few  examples  of  topics  on  which  students  in  history  did  research 
work  during  1940-41  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  California  Land  Commission,  1853-56. 

2.  Brookston,    Indiana.      A    Study   of    the    Cultural    Evolution   of    a    Mid- 
western Agricultural  Community. 

3.  The  Proposals  of  Freiherr  von  Bruck  for  the  Organization  of  Central 
Europe. 

4.  The  Effects  of  Western  Imperialism  upon  the  Culture  of  the  Bushmen. 

Comprehensive  Examination  Requirements 

For  the  M.A.  the  comprehensive  examination  will  cover  one  of  the 
two  sub-fields  in  group  (a),  one  sub-field  from  group  (e),  and  one  sub- 
field  from  the  other  groups.  For  the  Ph.D.  the  comprehensive  ex- 
amination will  cover  two  sub-fields  in  group  (a),  and  at  least  one  sub- 
field  from  each  of  the  other  groups.  The  sub-fields  offered  for  the 
M.A.  may  be  offered  (for  more  intensive  examination)  as  sub-fields 
for  the  Ph.D. 

(a)  A  survey  of  the  history  of  (1)  Europe,  (2)  the  United  States,  (3) 
Latin  America.  The  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  a  knowledge  of 
general  trends  and  major  problems,  and  familiarity  with  the  bib- 
liography and   historiography. 

(b)  Study  of  a  particular  nation  or  area,  such  as,  Russia,  the  Balkans, 
the    north    European    industrial    areas,   the    frontier,    New    England. 

(c)  Study  of  a  special  period,  such  as,  the  United  States  since  1900,  the 
Renaissance,  the   French  Revolution,   England  in  the   18th   Century. 

(d)  Study  of  a  special  phase  of  a  nation  or  area  or  period,  such  as, 
the  economic  history  of  modern  Europe,  German  nationalism,  mod- 
ern revolutions,  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States,  regionalism 
in  the  United  States. 

(e)  Study  of  other  social  sciences  (for  example,  economics,  political 
science,  sociology)   relevant  to  the  student's  line  of  interest. 

Requirements  for  degree  in  Economic  History  (See  page  28  under 
Economics). 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
Objectives  of  the  Department 

In  the  development  of  the  program  in  International  Affairs  the 
following  objectives  are  kept  in  mind : 

The  courses  in  International  Affairs  are  designed  to  aid  those  who 
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plan  to  (1)  enter  the  foreign  service  (2)  enter  some  form  of  busi- 
ness having  international  aspects  (3)  teach  or  engage  in  research,  or 
(4)  simply  gain  an  understanding  of  other  nations  in  the  interest  of 
helping  to  create  international  goodwill. 

It  should  be  plainly  stated  that  the  foreign  service  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  now  one  of  the  most  highly  competitive  fields 
into  which  the  young  person  may  seek  entrance.  Only  persons  of 
rare  academic  ability  who  can  also  show  unusual  promise  along 
other  lines  should  consider  this  field  for  that  reason.  There  are, 
nevertheless,  a  great  many  other  ways  in  which  a  student  who  is 
interested  in  international  affairs  may  use  his  training. 

Literally  thousands  of  manufacturers  in  this  country  are  interested 
in  developing  or  maintaining  foreign  trade.  The  properly  qualified 
student  with  an  adequate  background  knowledge  of  international 
law  and  practice  is  in  a  position  to  render  an  unusual  service  to  such 
a  company. 

The  teaching  of  history  and  related  subjects  today  requires  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  information  in  the  field  of  international  affairs. 

The  cultural  benefits  of  international  understanding  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  international  goodwill  are  incalculable  to  one  who  would 
enter  journalism,  social  work,  law,  the  ministry  or  similar  fields. 

Plan  of  Curriculum 

In  organizing  its  courses  of  instruction  the  department  of  Inter- 
national Affairs  draws  upon  Political  Science,  Public  Administration, 
and  History  for  its  Law,  Politics,  and  Organization.  It  also  depends 
on  the  department  of  Economics  for  an  analysis  of  those  forces  and 
factors  which  so  often  are  the  determining  ones  in  national  policies, 
and  which  in  their  own  right  have  a  significance  for  present-day  state- 
craft that  cannot  be  ignored.  Only  upon  the  basis  of  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  these  various  factors  can  citizens,  teachers,  statesmen,  and 
organizations  move  effectively  toward  a  permanent  world  peace. 

Utilization  of  the  Washington  Facilities 
The  City  of  Washington  affords  unrivaled  opportunities  for  the 
student  of  International  Affairs. 

1.  He  has  at  his  disposal  while  at  The  American  University  the  facilities 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  Library,  the  Library  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  the  National 
Archives,  and  many  other  materials  relating  to  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization in  special  libraries  such  as  those  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Tariff  Commission. 

2.  Also  the  student  interested  in  International  Affairs  while  in  Washing- 
ton has  many  opportunities  to  hear  current  problems  in  his  chosen  field 
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discussed  both  in  Congress  and  by  distinguished  statesmen  and  scholars 
who  are  visiting  in  this  country. 
3     In  the  field  of  International  Affairs,  as  in  other  fields,  The  American 
University  is  privileged  to  have  in  addition  to  its  full-time  faculty,  the 
assistance  of  a  number  of  government  officials  and  experts  who  act  as: 

a.  Part-time  instructors. 

b.  Special  lecturers  in  seminars  and  classes. 

c.  Assistants  in  formal  thesis  supervision. 

d.  Experts  who  may  be  consulted   informally. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  experts  referred  to  above,  the  department  enjoys 
the  opportunities  of  hearing  distinguished  members  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps,  foreign  scholars  visiting  in  this  country,  and  other  experts  both 
from  the  United  States  and  abroad,  who  are  invited  to  address  groups 
of  students  from  time  to  time. 

Research  Projects 

Because  of  the  wide  range  of  materials  available  to  the  students  of 
International  Affairs  in  Washington,  many  subjects  may  more  profit- 
ably be  investigated  here  than  elsewhere.  Examples  of  the  projects 
now  underway  in  the  field  of  International  Affairs  in  the  Graduate 
Division  include: 

1.  The  Bombing  of  Civilians  in  Modern  Warfare. 

2.  The  Naturalization  Procedure  of  the  United  States. 

3.  German  Influence  in  Latin  America,   1898-1914. 

4.  Impartiality  in  the  Application  of  Neutrality. 

Comprehensive  Examination  Requirements 
M.A.:    At  least  three  sub-fields  from  the  required  group.    Other 
sub-fields  optional. 

Ph.D.:  At  least  three  sub-fields  in  addition  to  those  in  the  re- 
quired group. 

Required:  International  Law  and  Procedure,  International  Rela- 
tions and  Organization,  International  Economics,  International  Re- 
lations of  a  Special  Area,  Constitutional  Law,  Diplomatic  History, 
Comparative  Government. 

Optional:  National  Government,  Social  Psychology,  Geography, 
European  History  since  1500,  Imperialism,  a  special  branch  or 
branches  of  International  law. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

Objectives  of  the  Departments 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  Departments  of  Public  Administra- 
tion and  Political  Science  are : 

1.  To  offer  qualified  full-time  students  programs  of  study  that  will  be  of 
service  to: 
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a.  Those  who  may  at  some  time  become  associated  with  the  public 
service  in  positions  that  call  for  special  training  in  organization, 
management,  and  supervision;  personnel  management;  financial 
administration;  public  relations;  or  administrative  and  constitutional 
law. 

b.  Those  interested  in  becoming  associated  with  semi-official  bodies 
such  as  citizens'  councils,  advisory  committees,  research  bodies,  and 
other  associations  that  cooperate  with  governmental  agencies  in  a 
semi-official  capacity. 

c.  Those  interested  in  becoming  associated  with  business  and  industrial 
groups  and  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  handles  administrative  problems 
that  relate  closely  to  such  groups. 

d.  Those  interested  in  teaching  public  administration,  political  science, 
and  other  social  sciences  in  high  schools  or  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

2.  To  provide  special  programs  for  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
who  wish  special  training  that  will  enable  them  to  carry  on  their 
present  activities  more  effectively  or  will  prepare  them  for  positions  of 
greater  responsibility. 

Plan  of  Political   Science  Curriculum 

In  building  program  sequences  in  Political  Science,  government  is 
not  treated  as  an  unrelated  discipline.  Building  on  a  firm  foundation 
of  work  in  Political  Science,  a  student  may  extend  his  program  to  in- 
clude emphasis  on  the  relationship  between  government  and  eco- 
nomics, government  and  social  economy,  government  and  international 
affairs,  or  any  other  interrelationship  within  the  social  sciences.  The 
work  of  the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs  and  the 
peculiar  suitability  of  the  Washington  scene  cause  an  exceptionally 
close  relationship  to  exist  between  the  work  offered  in  Public  Ad- 
ministration and  Political  Science.  In  all  programs  every  effort  is 
made  to  adjust  the  sequences  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  students. 

Plan  of  Public  Administration  Curriculum 

In  building  program  sequences  in  Public  Administration  the  prin- 
ciple followed  is  that  the  student  should  first  have  an  understanding 
of  the  total  social  setting  in  which  administration  operates.  He  should 
understand  the  basic  processes  and  principles  of  public  and  private  ad- 
ministration and  be  able  to  perceive  the  operation  of  these  processes 
and  principles  in  the  governmental  units  and  agencies.  The  student, 
in  addition  to  this  broad  setting,  should  have  an  understanding  of  the 
application  of  Public  Administration  to  his  chosen  field.  In  selecting 
a  field  of  application  the  student  may  choose  from  such  fields  as  the 
interrelation  between  Government  and  (1)  Welfare  Activities,  (2) 
Labor  Relations,    (3)    Social  Security,    (4)    Foresty,    (5)    National 
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Resources,    (6)    International  Trade,   (7)   Engineering,   (8)   Educa- 
tion,  (9)   Housing,   (10)   Business,   (11)  Transportation,  etc. 

Principal  Relationships  Between  the  Work  In  Political 

Science  and  Public  Administration  and 

That  in  Other  Fields 

The  principal  relationships  of  the  work  in  Political  Science  and 
Public  Administration  to  that  in  other  fields  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  These  departments  draw  upon  history  and  international  relations  for 
an  indispensable  foundation,  for  illustrative  material,  and  for  an  indi- 
cation of  trends  and  developments.  To  history  and  international  affairs, 
these  fields  offer  tools  of  analysis  and  techniques  of  operation. 

2.  These  departments  draw  upon  economics  and  social  economy  for  special 
fields  of  application  and  for  materials  that  reveal  the  impact  of  eco- 
nomics and  social  economy  on  government  and  administration.  To 
economics  and  social  economy  these  departments  offer  principles,  proc- 
esses, and  techniques  to  be  applied  within  given  areas  or  to  special 
problems.  They  indicate  the  impact  of  government  and  administration 
on  economic  and  social  situations  as  they  operate  to  coordinate  group 
living. 

3.  These  departments  look  to  the  field  of  statistics  for  a  major  research 
technique. 

Utilization  of  Washington  Facilities 

The  departments  of  Political  Science  and  Public  Administration 
utilize  the  facilities  of  Washington  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  Use  of  government  officials  and  experts  for: 

a.  Part-time    instruction    (see    page    9    for    list    of    part-time    faculty). 

b.  Special  lectures  in  seminars  and  classes. 

The  practice  has  been  adopted  of  calling  upon  outstanding  experts  in 
various  fields  to  discuss  their  problems  with  the  class  and  seminar 
groups.  During  1940-41  many  of  these  leaders  contributed  to  the 
courses  and  seminars  that  were  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
full-time  faculty. 

c.  Formal  thesis  supervision. 

For  each  student  whose  research  topic  is  appropriately  approved 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  Research  is  appointed.  In  practically 
every  case  at  least  one  member  of  each  committee  is  an  outstanding 
administrator  or  government  expert  who  is  a  specialist  in  the  area 
of  the  research  project.  The  student  is  given  invaluable  and  first- 
hand advice  by  these  experts  and  is  aware  of  doing  research  that  is 
thought  to  be  worthwhile  by  government  leaders  themselves. 

d.  Informal  Consultation. 

In  the  preparation  of  theses  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  on 
almost  any  subject  of  research  in  the  field  there  is  an  outstanding  au- 
thority somewhere  in  Washington  who  may  be  consulted.  In  num- 
erous instances  these  authorities  make  accessible  to  the  students  un- 
published data  available  nowhere  else. 

2.  Arranging    opportunities   for   research    in   connection   with   government 
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agencies  and  other  institutions ,  either  (a)  ivithin  the  agency  or  institution 
or  (b)  closely  associated  with  it. 

Research    Projects 

Specific  examples  of  research  projects  under  way  in  Political  Sci- 
ence and  Public  Administration  in  1940-41  are: 

1.  Top  Career  Servants  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

2.  The   Influence  on   State   Personnel  of  Federal   Grants-in-Aid   Adminis- 
tering Agencies. 

3.  Administrative  Control  of  Selected  Cities  in  Maryland. 

4.  Public  Relations  of  the  Military  Service  in  Peace-time. 

5.  An  Analysis  of  the  Dies  Committee  and  its  Hearings. 

6.  Public  Relations  in  the  AAA. 

7.  Inter-Governmental  Arrangements  in  the  District  of  Columbia   Metro- 
politan Area. 

8.  The  Effect  of  Supreme  Court  Decisions  on  State  Legislation. 

Comprehensive  Examination  Requirements 
Political  Science 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  Degree  in  Political  Science  will  or- 
dinarily be  required  to  pass  three  3-hour  comprehensive  examinations. 
One  of  these  3-hour  examinations  will  cover  the  general  field  described 
below  as  (a).  A  second  3-hour  examination  will  cover  a  selected 
aspect  of  (a).  A  third  3-hour  examination  may  be  chosen  from  any 
one  of  (b),  (c),  (d),or  (e)  below. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Political 
Science  will  be  required  to  pass  two  comprehensive  examinations  at 
the  Doctor's  level  in  (a)  as  described  above,  one  of  the  fields  listed  in 
(e),  and  any  three  of  the  remaining  areas  indicated  below.  Not  more 
than  one  of  the  options  may  be  taken  from  (e). 

The  Department  is  prepared  to  consider  such  departures  from  these 
requirements  as  will  emphasize  unity  and  depth  of  a  student's  pro- 
gram. 

(a)  Governments  in  the  United  States.  This  field  includes  a  study  of 
national,  state,  regional,  municipal  and  local  political  institutions  and 
the  interrelations  between  these  units  of  governance.  An  understand- 
ing of  these  political  institutions  will  require  a  working  knowledge  of 
constitutional  and  administrative  law  as  these  legal  forces  bear  upon 
the  governmental  processes.  Likewise  there  must  be  an  understanding 
of  the  informal  controls  of  politics  and  administration,  such  as  public 
opinion,  pressure  groups,  and  political  parties  if  a  cogent  interpreta- 
tion is  given  governmental  structures. 

(b)  The  Evolution  of  Political  Institutions  and  Theory.  The  developmental 
setting  of  political  institutions  can  only  be  understood  through  a  study 
and  application  of  the  leading  political  economic-social  thought  of  the 
world. 

(c)  Comparative  Governments  and  Comparative  Administration.  The 
candidate  should  understand  a  reasonable  number  of  representative 
countries,  other  than  the  United  States,  with  particular  reference  to 
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their  governmental  vehicles  and  the  manner  in  which  these  vehicles 
attempt  to  cope  with  the  current  political-economic-social  situations. 

(d)  Public  Administration  in  the  United  States.  The  candidate  should 
understand  the  basic  processes  of  administration  and  the  application 
of  these  processes  within  the  governmental  units  and  within  some 
selected  field. 

(e)  The  candidate  for  the  Master's  Degree  will  be  required  to  understand 
the  inter-action  between  political  science  and  one  related  field.  For 
the  candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree  on  related  field 
will  be  required  and  one  additional  is  recommended.  Options,  for 
examination   purposes,   may   be   made   from   within   the   fields   listed: 

a.  International  Affairs;  b.  American  History;  c.  European  History; 
d.  Relationship  of  Government  to  some  aspect  of  Economics;  e.  Rela- 
tionship of  Government  to  some  aspect  of  Sociology;  f.  Relationship 
of  Government  and  Human  Biology  and  Social  Psychology;  g.  Rela- 
tionship of  Government  and  Human  Geography. 

Public  Administration 
A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Public  Admin- 
istration must  take  comprehensive  examinations  as  outlined  below : 

(a)  In  one  of  the  three  following  sub-fields:  National  Government;  State 
Government ;  and  Municipal  Government. 

(b)  In  two  of  the  following  sub-fields:  Financial  Administration;  Or- 
ganization, Management,  and  Supervision;  Public  Personnel  Manage- 
ment; Public  Relations. 

(c)  A  comprehensive  examination  relating  to  the  application  of  public 
administration  principles  to  a  particular  field  such  as,  the  fields  of 
forestry,  agriculture,  engineering,  national  resources,  education,  inter- 
national trade,  labor  relations,  money  and  banking,  social  security, 
and  transportation. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Public  Ad- 
ministration must  pass  written  comprehensive  examinations  in  the 
sub-fields  listed  in  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  below;  and  in  one  sub-field 
in  (d)  and  one  in  (e). 

(a)  Governments  in  the  United  States.  This  field  includes  a  study  of 
national,  state,  regional,  municipal,  and  local  political  institutions; 
and  the  interrelation  between  these  units  of  governance.  An  un- 
derstanding of  these  political  institutions  will  require  a  working 
knowledge  of  Constitutional  and  Administrative  Law  as  these  legal 
forces  bear  upon  the  governmental  processes.  Likewise  there  must 
be  an  understanding  of  the  informal  controls  of  politics  and  ad- 
ministration such  as:  Public  Opinion,  Pressure  Groups,  and  Polit- 
ical Parties  if  a  cogent  interpretation  is  given  governmental  struc- 
tures and  administration. 

(b)  Public  Administration.  He  must  offer  one  of  the  sub-fields  in  this 
group  for  distinction.  He  must  also  have  a  familiarity  with  the 
subject  matter  of  two  remaining  fields.  This  familiarity  will  be 
tested  by  means  of  a  three-hour  examination  in  each  sub-field.  The 
sub-fields  are:  Organization  and  Management;  Public  Personnel 
Management;  Financial  Administration;  and  Public  Relations 
(including  Public  Opinion). 
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(c)  All  candidates  must  take  a  comprehensive  examination  relating 
to  the  application  of  public  administration  principles  to  a  particular 
field  such  as  the  fields  of  forestry,  agriculture,  engineering,  na- 
tional resources,  education,  international  trade,  labor  relations, 
money  and  banking,  social  security,  and  transportation. 

(d)  Economic  Theory  or  Political  Theory. 

(e)  American  History;  European  History;  International  Relations; 
Economic  Organization;  Comparative  Government;  Sociology; 
or  some  other  approved  related  field. 

SOCIAL  ECONOMY 
Objectives  of  the  Field 

The  field  of  Social  Economy  comprises  the  study  of  economic  ac- 
tivity and  of  social  institutions  with  reference  to  (1)  the  impact 
upon  individuals  of  social  and  economic  forces  and  (2)  the  broad 
implications  for  society  of  specific  trends  and  of  efforts  to  make  eco- 
nomic and  social  institutions  serve  human  needs.  It  deals  with  prob- 
lems of  social  engineering,  with  the  provision  of  social  services,  and 
with  the  little  explored  field  of  the  impact  of  modern  society  upon 
the  personality  of  individuals. 

The  field  is  designed  to  provide  general  orientation  and  under- 
standing of  the  aspects  of  modern  society  that  teachers,  social  workers, 
public  administrators,  politicians,  labor  leaders,  editors,  ministers, 
and  other  leaders  need  to  understand  in  order  to  function  effectively. 
Professional  opportunities  arising  out  of  work  in  the  field  are  three- 
fold: 

(1)  Social  research,  carried  on  by  federal,  state  or  municipal  governments 
and  private  bodies  such  as  welfare  councils,  churches,  or  social  re- 
search agencies. 

(2)  Teaching,  especially  in  those  schools  and  colleges  whose  social  science 
curriculum  cuts  across  traditional  departmental  lines. 

(3)  Administration  of  programs  in  such  fields  as  social  security,  public 
health  and  medical  care,  employment  service  and  other  labor  market 
activities,  housing,  farm  security,  social  welfare,  social  and  economic 
planning,  adult  education,  and  labor  standards. 

In  so  far  as  the  program  is  designed  for  those  interested  in  welfare 
administration  or  social  case  work,  it  is  to  be  thought  of  as  supple- 
mental to,  not  as  a  substitute  for,  the  work  offered  by  schools  of  so- 
cial work. 

Plan  of  Social  Economy  Curriculum 

The  special  area  of  a  student's  interest  determines  his  particular 
program.  In  each  case,  a  student  is  expected  to  develop  a  broad 
background,  and  an  area  of  special  familiarity  and  the  appropriate 
techniques  of  application.     The  course  offerings  fall  into  four  main 
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areas:  social  organization,  population  problems,  social  security,  and 
social  welfare. 

Emphasis  in  social  organization  is  laid  upon  the  forces  at  work 
shaping  rural  and  urban  cultures  in  the  United  States,  upon  the  im- 
pact of  these  forces  on  community  institutions  and  individuals,  and 
upon  techniques  for  studying  and  appraising  these  forces.  This 
work  is  designed  to  meet  the  need  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  carry- 
ing out  a  specific  program  or  policy  to  understand  the  total  situation 
within  which  he  is  working,  and  the  reactions  of  those  at  the  receiving 
end  of  the  program. 

Widespread  public  interest  in  population  analysis  has  been  stim- 
ulated by  recent  changes  in  national  population  trends,  maladjust- 
ment in  the  distribution  of  population  in  relation  to  resources,  large 
differentials  in  reproductive  tendency,  and  emphasis  on  population 
factors  in  international  relations.  This  interest  has  been  accompanied 
by  rapid  advances  in  methods  of  measuring  and  estimating  population 
trends.  The  presence  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  Washington, 
and  other  agencies,  collecting  basic  data  for  population  studies,  makes 
Washington  an  outstanding  place  for  the  study  of  population  prob- 
lems. At  the  present  time  there  is  a  small  steady  demand  for  spe- 
cialists in  demography,  and  a  large  recognition  of  the  value  of  popu- 
lation analysis  as  a  supplementary  instrument  of  social  research  and 
administration. 

The  rapid  extension  of  public  provision  of  security  against  unem- 
ployment, old  age,  and  other  hazards  has  created  a  growing  need 
for  people  who  combine  an  understanding  of  the  social  situation  with- 
in which  programs  for  security  and  the  supplying  of  social  services 
are  being  shaped,  a  national  perspective  on  these  programs  in  terms 
of  which  state  and  local  programs  can  be  carried  out,  and  training  in 
techniques  of  research  or  of  administration.  While  state  and  local  in- 
stitutions are  in  a  position  to  provide  the  kind  of  training  that  focuses 
upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  local  situation,  an  institution  in  Wash- 
ington is  uniquely  in  a  position  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  prob- 
lems of  all  the  states  and  of  the  national  whole. 

Relationship  of  Social  Economy  with  Other  Fields 

Principal  relationships  between  the  work  in  Social  Economy  and 
that  in  other  fields  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

(1)  To  students  in  economics,  political  science,  and  public  administration 
it  provides,  through  general  courses,  the  opportunity  to  enlarge  the 
frame  of  reference  and  to  consider  the  social  implications  of  subjects 
considered  in  those  fields. 

(2)  Through  its  specialized  courses  it  serves  as  a  field  of  application  for 
students  in  public  administration,  as,  for  instance,  in  social  security 
administration. 
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(3)  It  draws  upon  the  work  in  history  for  an  indispensable  foundation  and 
it  contributes  to  students  of  history  tools  for  analyzing  contemporary 
society  which  they  can  apply  to  the  study  of  the  past. 

(4)  It  looks  to  the  field  of  statistics  for  a  major  research  technique. 

Utilization  of  Washington  Facilities 

1.  Use  of  Government  Officials. 

(a)  As  part-time  instructors  and  special  lecturers  in  classes  and  seminars. 

Outstanding  scholars  and  responsible  administrators  in  govern- 
mental agencies  participate  in  the  class  and  seminar  work  in  Social 
Economy  both  by  assuming  full  responsibility  for  single  courses  and 
by  coming  into  classes  which  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  a 
member  of  the  full-time  faculty  for  special  lectures  and  discussion 
with  class  and  seminar  groups. 

(b)  As  directors  of  student  research. 

In  addition  to  participating  as  teachers  or  lecturers  in  courses,  ex- 
perts in  the  government  serve  on  the  research  committees  appointed 
to  supervise  the  research  of  students  writing  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  theses. 
Students  doing  research  thus  have  the  benefit  of  advice  and  direction 
from  experts  who  are  carrying  out  responsible  activities  in  their  field, 
and  are  often  able  to  work  on  research  projects  that  are  of  direct 
interest  and  value  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  policies  and 
programs. 

(c)  As  informal  consultants. 

In  Washington  it  is  possible  to  find  on  almost  any  subject  of  re- 
search an  outstanding  authority  who  may  be  consulted  and  who  will 
be  generous  in  giving  informal  aid  and  suggestions  to  students  in 
his  field.  In  addition,  there  are  often  unpublished  data  to  which 
students  may  have  access. 

2.  Arranging  exceptional  opportunities  for  research  in  connection 
with  government  agencies  and  other  Washington  institutions,  either 
within  the  agency  or  institution  or  closely  associated  with  it. 

Research  Projects 
Some  specific  examples  of  types  of  research  projects  in  Social  Econ- 
omy in  1940-41  follow: 

1.  Standards  of  Living  and  Associational  Contacts  at  the  Delta  Coopera- 
tive Farm. 

2.  The  Social  Worlds  of  Five  Upper  Class  and  Five  Lower  Class  Negro 
Girls. 

3.  Employment  and  Earnings  of  Wives  in  Relation  to  Number  of  Chil- 
dren. 

4.  The  Attitude  of  Public  Employment  Services  and  State  Unemployment 
Compensation  Administrations  to   Labor   Disputes. 

5.  Conditions  of  Employment  in  the  Federal  Programs  of  Work  Relief. 

Comprehensive  Examination  Requirements 

For  the  M.A.  the  comprehensive  examination  will  cover  a  general 
field  chosen  from  (a),  a  specialized  sub-field  chosen  from  (b),  and  a 
third  sub-field  in  a  related  area  from  (b)  or  (c). 
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For  the  Ph.D.  the  comprehensive  examination  will  cover  two  gen- 
eral fields  chosen  from  (a),  a  relevant  technique  chosen  from  (c), 
and  such  sub-fields  chosen  from  (b),  or  other  sub-fields  approved  by 
the  Department,  as  will  provide  an  integrated  program  and  thorough 
command  in  the  student's  chosen  area. 

(a)  General  fields:  Basic  grounding  in  Social  Theory;  History  of  Social 
Thought;  Economic  Theory;  History  of  Economic  Thought;  Social 
History;  Economic  History;  Sociology;  Cultural  Anthropology;  Social 
Psychology.  For  the  Ph.D.  Political  Science  may  be  offered  as  one 
field.  ("Basic  grounding"  is  understood  to  include  a  descriptive 
knowledge  of  the  American  situation,  understanding  of  the  main 
outlines  of  theory  in  the  field,  and  critical  application  of  theory  to 
observed  conditions.) 

(b)  Sub-fields:  Population;  Social  Security;  Social  Welfare;  Labor  Leg- 
islation; Labor  Standards  and  Movements;  Public  Health  and  Med- 
ical Care;  Housing;  Standards  of  Living;  Community  Organization; 
Economic  or  Cultural  Groups;  Urban  and  Rural  Culture;  Personality 
Development. 

(c)  Techniques:  Methods  of  social  research;  public  administration,  with 
particular  reference  to  social  services  or  municipal  jurisdictions; 
techniques  of  economic  and  social  planning;  public  finance,  budgeting 
and  accounting. 

STATISTICS 

The  courses  in  Statistics  offered  by  the  School  of  Social  Sciences 
and  Public  Affairs  in  cooperation  with  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies are  designed  both  to  form  a  part  of  a  well-rounded  education  in 
the  social  sciences,  in  which  statistics  is  increasingly  used  as  a  tool, 
and  to  give  students  who  desire  to  become  professional  statisticians  the 
necessary  technical  competence. 

The  City  of  Washington  provides  unique  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  statistics,  in  both  its  theoretical  and  practical  aspects,  through 
observation  of  the  statistical  techniques  employed  by  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  American  University  has  selected  its  faculty  from  among 
statisticians  of  these  agencies,  and  has  arranged  for  lectures  on  special 
subjects  by  experts  in  the  several  fields.  Courses  are  designed  both  for 
the  further  training  of  students  now  employed  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  those  who  are  devoting  full  time  to  their  academic  work. 

The  courses  in  statistics  may  be  grouped  (see  page  96)  according 
to  the  needs  of  different  students,  as  follows: 

Group  A — The  first  group  of  courses  is  intended  primarily  for 
those  who  desire  a  first  acquaintance  with  statistics,  and  particularly 
for  statistical  clerks  in  the  Federal  service.  Actual  office  problems 
from  everyday  experience  are  presented,  to  give  students  greater  skill 
and  understanding  in  the  handling  of  simple  arithmetic  and  statistical 
calculations,   and   in   graphics.    The   principal   sources   and   uses   of 
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statistics  are  discussed.  These  courses  are  not  intended  for  those  who 
wish  to  become  professional  statisticians. 

Group  B — The  second  group  of  courses,  at  the  graduate  level,  is 
designed  to  provide  technical  statistical  training  sufficient  to  enable 
students  to  understand  and  apply  statistical  techniques  to  problems  in 
government,  business,  and  the  broad  field  of  the  social  sciences.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  is  given  to  a  critical  understanding  of  the  uses  of 
statistics  and  to  actual  operating  problems  in  the  statistical  work  of 
the  Federal  Government.  These  courses  are  intended  for  persons  who 
have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  social  sciences. 

Group  C — The  third  group  is  designed  to  provide  training  for 
those  who  intend  to  become  professional  statisticians,  with  primary 
emphasis  on  the  mathematical  approach.  Some  of  these  courses  are 
given  in  the  Graduate  School  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, under  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  The  American  Uni- 
versity. 

Adaptations  are  made  to  the  needs  of  individual  students  in  plan- 
ning their  programs  in  statistics.  For  students  outside  the  Federal 
service  opportunities  for  observation  of  actual  statistical  work  in  gov- 
ernment agencies  are  afforded  in  course  613-614. 

Utilization  of  Courses  in  Statistics 

Only  the  M.A.  degree  is  offered  in  Statistics.  Statistics  may  be 
offered  as  a  field  in  the  comprehensive  examination  for  the  M.A. 
or  Ph.D.  degrees  in  Economics  or  Public  Administration. 

Graduate  students  in  the  social  sciences,  at  both  the  master's  level 
and  the  doctor's  level,  should  be  well  acquainted  with  statistical 
methods  as  applied  to  the  subject  matter  of  their  special  field.  A 
knowledge  of  statistics  evidenced  by  the  satisfactory  completion  of  one 
semester's  work  comparable  to  course  401  at  The  American  Univer- 
sity or  by  an  examination  in  approved  cases  may  be  offered  as  an 
alternative  to  a  language  requirement  for  the  master's  degree.  At 
the  Ph.D.  level  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  one-year  course  in 
statistics  equivalent  to  courses  401  and  402,  or  other  specialized 
courses  offered  by  The  American  University,  plus  satisfactory  evidence 
of  competence  in  the  handling  of  statistics  in  at  least  one  special  field 
may  be  offered  as  one  of  the  required  sub-fields  in  a  number  of  de- 
partments. A  qualifying  examination  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  formal 
courses. 


UNDERGRADUATE  DIVISION 

Objectives  of  Undergraduate  Study 

The  undergraduate  division  of  the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and 
Public  Affairs  has  developed  programs  of  study  leading  to  the  B.S. 
degree  in  Business  Administration  and  the  B.S.  degree  in  Public  Ad- 
ministration. In  addition,  programs  of  study  leading  to  the  Certificate 
in  Business  Administration  and  the  Certificate  in  Public  Administra- 
tion have  been  provided.  The  latter  programs  of  study  constitute  a 
partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  B.S.  degrees  offered, 
and  students  who  have  successfully  fulfilled  the  certificate  require- 
ments may  continue  with  the  programs  of  study  leading  to  the  B.S. 
degrees. 

Admission  Requirements 
Admission   to    Undergraduate    Study   for    Students    without 
Previous  College   Credit 

Admission  to  the  undergraduate  division  for  students  without  previ- 
ous college  credit  is  based  upon  the  information  furnished  in  the  ap- 
plication blank  and  upon  the  student's  secondary  school  record.  The 
scholastic  requirement  is  the  completion  of  a  four-year  course  in  an 
accredited  high  school,  or  its  equivalent,  with  a  minimum  of  fifteen 
acceptable  units. 

For  admission  to  full  standing  a  candidate  must  have  a  general 
average  of  C  (fair)  or  better  in  fifteen  acceptable  units;  in  addition 
he  must  have  an  average  of  at  least  C  in  nine  of  these  units  which  must 
be  presented  from  the  following  subjects: 

English. 

Foreign  Language — French,  German,  Latin,  Spanish. 

Mathematics — algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry. 

Social  Science — civics,  economics,  history,  sociology. 

Natural    Science — general    science,    biology,    botany,    chemistry, 
physics,  zoology. 

The  remaining  six  units  may  be  presented  in  any  subjects  in  the 
regular  curriculum  of  the  high  school. 

A  unit  of  admission  requirements  has  been  approved  by  the  faculty 
in  accordance  with  the  following  statement  adopted  by  the  National 
Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  College  and  Secondary 
Schools,  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  and  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching:  "A  unit 
represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school  constitut- 
ing approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full-year's  work." 
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This  statement  assumes  that  the  length  of  the  school  year  is  at  least 
thirty-six  weeks,  that  a  recitation  or  laboratory  period  is  from  forty 
to  sixty  minutes  in  length,  and  that  the  study  is  pursued  four  or  five 
periods  a  week. 

Applicants  may  secure  admission  to  the  School  of  Social  Sciences 
and  Public  Affairs,  undergraduate  division,  either  by  certification  or 
by  examination. 

1.  Certification. — This  is  the  customary  form  of  entrance,  but  it 
presupposes  graduation,  with  credit  for  the  proper  subjects,  from  an 
accredited  secondary  school.  The  certificate  must  be  made  out  on  the 
prescribed  form  supplied  by  the  University  and  signed  by  the  principal 
of  the  high  school  (or  by  some  other  duly  qualified  officials).  High 
Schools  are  approved  if  they  are  accredited  by  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing agencies : 

a.  State  universities  and  state  offices  of  education. 

b.  The  Middle   States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 

Schools. 

c.  The  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board. 

d.  The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 

Schools. 

e.  The  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

f.  The  Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools. 

2.  Examination. — Applicants  who  are  not  graduates  of  an  ac- 
credited secondary  school  may  make  up  deficiencies  and  secure  the 
necessary  credit  in  the  subjects  lacking  by  passing  the  examinations 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Regents,  or  of  any  similar  state  agency ;  or  by  passing  validating 
examinations  given  by  the  University. 

An  application  to  take  the  examination  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  431 
West  117th  Street,  New  York  City,  from  whom  all  necessary  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained. 

The  Regents'  examinations  are  given  in  January  and  June  of  each 
year.  Handbook  No.  23  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents  giving  necessary 
information,  may  be  secured  from  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Education,  Albany,  New  York. 

Admission  to  Undergraduate   Study  for  Transfer   Students 

A  candidate  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  from  an  accredited 
institution  of  college  rank  may  receive  credit  without  examination  for 
work  completed  at  such  institution,  subject  to  the  following  require- 
ments : 

1.  He  must  present  an  official  certificate  of  the  institution  from 
which  he  comes  showing  (a)  his  entrance  credits  at  that  institution; 
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(b)    his  complete  college  record,   including  grade  of  scholarship  in 
each  subject  taken;  and  (c)  honorable  dismissal. 

2.  To  be  admitted  as  a  student  in  good  standing,  he  must  present 
a  creditable  record  from  the  institution  from  which  he  comes.  In 
general  no  credit  is  given  for  work  of  grade  D  (the  lowest  passing 
grade). 

3.  He  must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  School  for 
students  without  previous  college  credit. 

4.  A  student  admitted  to  advanced  standing  must  complete  at  least 
thirty  semester  hours'  credit  in  attendance  at  the  School  of  Social 
Sciences  and  Public  Affairs,  and  must  maintain  an  average  of  C  grade 
in  the  total  work  taken  at  the  School. 

No  advance  credit  will  be  given  for  work  done  in  a  secondary 
school. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  work  done  by  correspondence;  or  for 
work  done  with  private  tutor  unless  all  arrangements  are  approved  in 
advance.  Credits  from  non-accredited  institutions  may  be  validated  by 
examination  only.  Information  concerning  the  dates  of  such  examina 
tions  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar  of  the  School. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Administration  is  conferred  at  the 
annual  commencement  upon  all  students  who  have  completed  satis- 
factorily the  requirements  for  graduation  as  to  hours,  courses,  majors, 
distribution  of  work,  fields  of  concentration  and  grades.  The  mini- 
mum requirement  for  graduation  is  the  completion  of  126  semester 
hours  of  academic  credit  with  an  average  of  C.  At  least  60  semester 
hours  must  constitute  basic  work  of  which  24  semester  hours  must 
be  taken  in  the  field  of  Social  Sciences.  A  minimum  of  42  semester 
hours  of  advanced  or  specialized  work  in  the  major  field  must  also 
be  included.  The  remaining  24  semester  hours  may  be  electives,  and 
may  include  any  courses  acceptable  for  credit  in  the  School.  At  least 
30  semester  hours  of  the  work  for  the  degree  must  be  taken  in  resi- 
dence at  the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Affairs. 

Prescribed  Courses  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Business  Administration 

I.   Basic  courses — 60  semester  hours,  including: 

1.  English  and  Speech — 12  semesters  hours,  of  which  at  least  6  semester 
hours  must  be  in  English. 

2.  Social  Science — Basic  Courses — 24  semester  hours  including: 

(a)  Introduction  to  Social  Science — 6  semester  hours  (For  transfer  stu- 
dents presenting  a  minimum  of  60  semester  hours,  which  do  not 
include  this  course  or  its  equivalent — Backgrounds  in  Public  and 
Business    Administration     (Economics    480)     may    be    substituted.) 
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(b)  Principles  of  Economics    (or  its  equivalent) — 3   semester  hours. 

(c)  Principles  of  Accounting — 6  semester  hours. 

3.  Supporting  fields — 24  semester  hours  from  the  following  fields,  not 
over  12  of  which  may  be  taken  in  any  one. 

(a)  Natural  Science  and/or  Mathematics. 

(b)  History  and/or  Humanities. 

(c)  Foreign  Language. 

II.   Technical  or  Advanced  Werk  in  Business  Administration — 42 
semester  hours.     (Courses  numbered  300  or  above.) 

1.  Introduction  to  Business  Administration — 3  semester  hours. 

2.  Required  fields — 24  semester  hours,  at  least  3  semester  hours  of  which 
must  be  taken  in  each  of  the  fields  listed  below,  with  a  minimum  of  9 
semester  hours  in  one: 

(a)  Money  and  Banking. 

(b)  Business  Law. 

(c)  Labor  Problems. 

(d)  Marketing. 

(e)  Public  Finance  and  Taxation. 

(f)  Statistics. 

(The  minimum  requirement  of  9  semester  hours  in  one  of  the  above 
fields  may  also  be  fulfilled  by  9  semester  hours  of  accounting  in 
addition  to  the  6  semester  hours  included  in  the  basic  course  require- 
ment.) 

3.  Additional  advanced  work  in  Economics  or  Business  Administration — 
15  semester  hours,  to  be  selected  from  the  above  fields  or  from  the 
optional  fields  listed  below: 

(a)  Economic  History. 

(b)  Economic  Theory. 

(c)  Personnel  Problems. 

(d)  Public  Utilities. 

(e)  Constitutional  and  Administrative  Law. 

(f)  Public  Administration. 

(g)  International  Economics. 

(h)    State  in  Relation  to  Economic  Order, 
(i)   Social  Economy. 

III.   Electives — 24   semester   hours.     (These  may   consist  of   any 
work  accepted  for  credit  irrespective  of  field  or  level.) 

Prescribed  Courses  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Public  Administration 

I.   Basic  Courses — 60  semester  hours,  including: 

1.  English  and  Speech — 12  semester  hours,  of  which  at  least  6  semester 
hours  must  be  in  English. 

2.  Social  Science — Basic  Courses — 24  semester  hours  including: 

(a)  Introduction  to  Social  Science — 6  semester  hours.  (For  transfer 
students  presenting  a  minimum  of  60  semester  hours,  which  do 
not  include  this  course  or  its  equivalent,  Backgrounds  in  Public 
and  Business  Administration  (Economics  480)  may  be  substituted.) 

(b)  Introduction  to  Government — 3  semester  hours. 

(c)  Accounting  or  Statistics — 6  semester  hours,  of  which  at  least  3 
semester  hours  must  be  in  Statistics. 
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3.    Supporting  fields — 24-  semester  hours  from  the  following  fields,  not  over 
12  of  which  may  be  taken  in  any  one: 

(a)  Natural  Science  and/or  Mathematics. 

(b)  History  and/or  Humanities. 

(c)  Foreign  Language. 

II.  Technical  or  Advanced  Work  in  Public  Administration — 42 
semester  hours.    (Courses  numbered  300  or  above.) 

1.  Introduction  to  Public  Administration — 3  semester  hours. 

2.  Advanced  Political  Science — 12  semester  hours,  including: 

(a)  Legislation. 

(b)  Executive 

(c)  Constitutional  and  Administrative  Law. 

(d)  Theory. 

3.  Public    Administration — 21    semester    hours,    to    be    selected    from    the 
following  fields  with   not  less  than  3   semester  hours  in  any  one  field: 

(a)  Management. 

(b)  Personnel. 

(c)  Financial  Administration. 

(d)  Public  Relations. 

4.  Public  Administration  Coordination  Courses — 6  semester  hours. 

III.  Electives — 24  semester  hours.  (These  may  consist  of  any 
work  accepted  for  credit  irrespective  of  field  or  level.) 

Requirements  for  the  Certificate  in  Business  Administration 
and  the   Certificate   in   Public  Administration 

The  Certificate  in  Business  Administration  or  Certificate  in  Public 
Administration  is  awarded  at  the  annual  commencement  to  all  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  requirements  ior  the 
certificate  as  to  hours,  courses,  distribution  of  work,  and  grades.  The 
minimum  requirement  for  the  certificate  is  the  completion  of  45  se- 
mester hours  of  academic  credit  with  an  average  of  C.  At  least  30 
hours  of  this  work  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  the  School  of  Social 
Sciences  and  Public  Affairs. 

The  following  basic  courses  must  be  included  in  the  program  of 
candidates  for  either  certificate : 

English    Composition    6  semester  hours 

introduction    to    Social    Sciences    6  semester  hours 

Principles   of   Economics   3  semester  hours 

Accounting   or    Statistics    6  semester  hours 

In  addition  candidates  for  the  Certificate  in  Public  Administra- 
tion must  satisfactorily  complete  a  three-hour  course  in  Introduction  to 

♦Backgrounds  in  Public  and  Business  Administration  (Econ.  480)  may  be  substi- 
tuted on   approval. 
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Public  Administration  and  specialized  work  in  the  field  of  Public 
Administration  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  field  or  his  repre- 
sentative. Candidates  for  the  Certificate  in  Business  Administration 
must  satisfactorily  complete  a  three-hour  course  in  Introduction  to 
Business  Administration  and  specialized  work  in  the  field  of  Business 
Administration  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  field  or  his  repre- 
sentative. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  AND 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

Undergraduate  courses  are  numbered  from  100  to  399.  Courses  numbered 
400  to  499  are  open  to  graduate  students  and  qualified  undergraduates. 
Courses  numbered  500  and  above  are  open  only  to  graduate  students. 

Numbers  in  parenthesis  [(3)]  after  the  name  of  the  instructor  indicate 
hours  of  credit  given  for  the  course. 

Courses  marked  ivith  an  asterisk  (*)  are  given  in  cooperation  ivith  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  are  open  only  to 
graduate  students  for  credit. 


ECONOMICS 

Leon  C.  Marshall,   Chairman 
Ernst  Correll,  Associate  Chairman 


Mollie  R.  Carroll 
Rudolf  A.  Clemen 
Lynn  R.  Edminster 
Corwin  Edwards 
N.  H.  Engle 
Ludwig  Homberger 
Homer  Jones 
Harry  W.  Ketchum 
Elmer  C.  Koch 
Fritz  Karl  Mann 
Charles  S.  Morgan 
John  B.  Payne 


Gustav  Peck 
Jacob  Perlman 
Howard  S.  Piquet 
Karl  Pribram 
Malcolm  J.  Proudfoot 
Robert  J.  Schubach 
William  H.  S.  Stevens 
Oscar  C.  Stine 
Amos  E.  Taylor 
Cyril  B.  A.  Upham 
Caroline  F.  Ware 
George  Wythe 
Walter  H.  Younc 


Staff  from  Cooperating  Government  Departments 
Everett  E.  Edwards  Charles  F.  Sarle 

Allan  J.  Fisher  Robert  B.  Schwenger 

Porter  L.  Gaddis  T.  G.  Stitts 

Fred  L.  Garlock  Frederick  L.  Thomsen 

Wylie  D.  Goodsell  L.  Volin 

Harold  Hedges  Oris  V.  Wells 

Sherman  E.  Johnson  Michael  T.  Wermel 

Mark  S.  Massel  L.  A.  Wheeler 

John  Kerr  Rose  John  W.  Wright 

David  Ziskind 

Economic  Theory  and  Its  History 

Soc.  Sc.  101-102.  The  Social  Sciences 

This  course  gives  a  perspective  on  the  social  sciences,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  sociology,  anthropology,  political  science,  economics  and  psy- 
chology.     It   is    so   treated    as   to   give    essential    backgrounds   of   public 
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and   business   administration.      Its   two   objectives   are    (1)    that  of   aid- 
ing the  individual  to  understand  himself  and  his  world,  and  (2)  that  of 
providing   a   foundation   for  work   in   social   science   and   administration. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Marshall.    (3) 

Soc.  Sc.  103-104.  Introduction  to  the  Humanities 

(For  description,  see  p.  67.) 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Anderson.    (3) 

201.  Principles  of  Economics 

Designed  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  current  structure  and  func- 
tioning of  our  economic  order  and  to  familiarize  students  with  terminol- 
ogy and  working  principles  of  Economics. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Assistant  Professor  Ketchum.    (3) 

401-402.  Economic  Theory 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  candidates  for 
the  Master's  degree  in  Economics.  It  follows  in  general  outline  the  more 
advanced  presentation  in  501-502.  It  is  open  to  those  who  as  under- 
graduates  have   had    adequate   preparation   in   economics. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Adjunct  Professor  Piquet.    (3) 

403.  The  Economic  Order 

The  purpose  is  primarily  to  provide  for  graduate  students  in  other  depart- 
ments a  general  view  of  the  structural  and  theoretical  aspects  of  the 
economic  organization.  Special  permission  is  necessary  in  the  case  of 
students  who  as  undergraduates  have  not  covered  the  principles  of 
economics. 

Second  Semester. — Professor  Marshall  (Given  in  alternate  years.)     (3) 

405.  Technology  and  Modern  Economic  Problems 

This  is  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  technology  upon  society.  In  terms  of 
modern  scientific  developments  there  is  study  of  invention  and  the  patent 
system,  technological  progress  in  our  various  industries,  technological 
unemployment,  the  health  and  general  welfare  of  the  population,  and 
present  and  future  social  needs.  There  are  lectures,  discussions,  and 
term  papers.     Open  to  graduate  students  in  any  department. 

Second  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Clemen.    (3) 

Soc.  Sc.  407.  Early  Social  Thought 

In  this  course  social  theories  from  the  Greek  philosophers  to  18th  Century 
physiocrats  are  examined  in  terms  of  their  cultural  configurations  and 
in  relation  to  dominant  institutions.  Students  whose  major  interests 
lie  in  economics,  history,  political  science  or  social  economy  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  develop  specific  phases  of  these  interests  within 
the  frame  of  reference  of  the  course. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Correll.    (3) 

408.  History  of  Economic  Thought  1750  to  the  Present 
The  trend  of  economic  thought  from  physiocrats  and  classicists  to  the  present 
will  be  analyized  and  evaluated.     Central  issues  such  as  principles  of 
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population;  free  competition  and  state  control;  theories  on  value  and 
price;  distribution  of  income;  money  and  credit;  domestic  and  inter- 
national trade,  will  be  discussed  with  emphasis  upon  underlying  as- 
sumptions and  historical  background.  Particular  stress  will  be  laid 
on  German  historical  school;  American  institutionalists;  economic  doc- 
trines of  socialism;  marginal  utility  school  and  general  equilibrium 
doctrine.  Prerequisite,  Economics  407,  or  special  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
Second  Semester. — Professor  Mann.    (3). 

501-502.  Contemporary  Economic  Thought 

A  critical  examination  of  representative  types  of  economic  theory,  emphasizing 
the  development  of  those  schools  of  economic  thought  which  are  alive 
in  America  today.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  points  of  view 
and  logical  premises  of  classical  and  neo-classical  economics,  the  Amer- 
ican Psychological  School,  Socialistic  thought,  and  Modern  Institutional- 
ism,  especially  as  they  relate  to  current  economic  and  social  problems. 
The  course  is  conducted  by  the  discussion  method.  It  is  primarily  for 
second-  and  third-year  graduate  students  in  Economics. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Adjunct  Professor  Piquet.    (3) 

506.  Business  Cycle  Theory 

A  critical  investigation  of  modern  business  fluctuations  and  business  cycle 
theories.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  compatibility  of  ap- 
parently contrary  explanations  and  to  the  verification  of  theories  by 
statistical  and  historical  data.  Recent  types  of  depression  policies  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  will  be  described  and  analyzed.  Prerequisite, 
Economics  408  or  the  equivalent. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Mann.    (3)     (Not  given  in  1940-41.) 

602.  Analysis  of  Methods  of  Economic  Reasoning 

This  course  deals  with  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  economic  concepts 
("value,"  "capital,"  "economic  system,"  "business  fluctuations,"  etc.) 
assume  different  aspects  when  used  by  different  methods  of  reasoning. 
Four  such  methods  can  be  distinguished:  the  scholastic,  the  nominalistic, 
the  dialectic  and  the  organismic.  Schools  of  economic  thought  will  be 
classified  accordingly.  This  approach  will  provide  opportunities  for  a 
discussion  of  various  methods  of  economic  policy  and  of  the  inter- 
relations between  economics  and  other  social  sciences  (sociology,  history, 
public   finance,    social    philosophy,    law,    ethics,    politics   and   the   like). 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Pribram  (3) 

619-620.   Thesis  Seminar 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Marshall.    (3) 

The   following  courses  are  given  in  cooperation   with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Graduate  School- 

*504A.  Economics  of  Consumption 

A  study  of  consumer  demand  and  its  special  significance  to  economic  theory. 
This  course  will  offer  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  such  matters  as 
economic   demand — the    factors    determining   consumer   choices;    the    va- 
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rious  planes  of  consumption;  standards  of  living;  analyses  of  commer- 
cial, professional,  and  governmental  agencies  affecting  the  consumer 
and  his  choices;  organization  of  consumers;  analysis  of  the  legal  posi- 
tion of  the  consumer;  the  protection  of  the  consumer.  Particular  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  the  significance  of  consumer  choice  and  con- 
sumer standards  of  living  to  agriculture. 
First  Semester.— Dr.  fVermel.    (3) 

*507A.  Economics  of  Imperfect  Competition 

This  course  will  commence  with  a  critical  re-examination  of  basic  premises 
underlying  the  traditional  theory  of  price  determination,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  an  intensive  study  of  newer  theoretical  techniques,  developed 
recently,  for  the  analysis  of  prices  under  conditions  which  fit  neither 
assumptions  of  "perfect  competition"  nor  of  "pure  monopoly"  and 
which  have  been  described  as  conditions  of  "monopolistic"  or  "im- 
perfect competition".  The  usefulness  and  applicability  of  this  theoret- 
ical apparatus  will  be  tested  by  a  study  of  actual  institutional  practices, 
of  price  determination  in  specific  markets,  where  admittedly  neither 
"perfect   competition"    nor    "pure   monopoly"    prevails. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  fVermel.    (3) 

See  also: 

Ec.  490.    Government  Control  of  Economic  Life. 

Ec.  510.   Monetary  Theory. 

Ec.  511.   Banking  and  Credit  Theory. 

Ec.  463A-464A.   Social  and  Economic  History  of  American  Agriculture. 

Hist.  407.    The  Development  of  American  Culture. 

Hist.  411-412.   English  Economic  History. 

Hist.  423-424.    General  Economic  History. 

Hist.  539.     Economic  History  of  the  Modern  State. 

Hist.  540.     Development  of  World  Economic  Relations. 

Hist.  548-549.   Introduction  to  Intellectual  History. 

Soc.  Sc.  614.   Religion  and  Economics. 

Pol.  Sci.  409.    Early  Political  Thought. 

Pol.  Sci.  410.    Contemporary  Political  Thought. 

Soc.   Ec.   402.     Socio-Economic  Theories   and   Movements. 

Soc.  Ec.  403.   American  Communities. 

Money  and  Banking 

410.  Money  and  Banking 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  on  basic  concepts  such  as  the  nature  of 
money  and  credit  and  the  institutional  framework  within  which  money 
functions.  Factors  affecting  both  the  supply  and  the  rate  of  turnover 
of  money  are  examined.  The  relations  between  banking  policy,  the 
price  level,  and  the  business  cycle  are  considered.  Attention  is  directed 
toward  the  problem  of  the  standard  and  the  interrelations  of  domestic 
and  foreign  monetary  systems.     Lectures  and  discussion. 

First  Semester. — Mr.  Jones.     (3) 

510.  Monetary  Theory 

Basic  monetary  theories  are  analyzed  and  confronted  with  recent  monetary 
policies  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries.    Interrelations  of  mone- 
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tary,  credit,  business  cycle,  and  fiscal  policies  are  emphasized.     Lectures, 
reports,  and  discussions. 
First  Semester. — Professor  Mann.    (3)    (Not  given  in  1940-41.) 

511.  Banking  and  Credit  Theory 

A  critical  study  of  theories  underlying  modern  banking  and  credit  policies  of 
the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Experts  in  special  phases  of  the 
subject  will  address  the  class  on  various  controversial  issues.  Lectures, 
reports,  and  discussions.     Prerequisite,  Economics  410  or  the  equivalent. 

Second  Semester. — Professor  Mann.    (3)    (Not  given  in  1940-41.) 

517.  Current  Problems  in  International  Finance 

A  course  dealing  primarily  with  war-time  developments  in  international 
finance  with  special  reference  to  the  creditor-debtor  position  of  the 
United  States.  Attention  will  be  directed  particularly  to  international 
gold  and  capital  movements  during  the  past  decade  and  the  influence 
upon  them  of  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.  The  so-called  "gold 
problem"  and  the  nature  and  volume  of  foreign-owned  assets  in  this 
country  will  be  examined  against  the  background  of  the  United  States 
balance-of-payments  position  during  recent  years.  Appropriate  consid- 
eration will  be  given  to  the  importance  of  particular  world  areas  in  the 
international  financial  position  of  the  United  States.  Prerequisite, 
Economics  470  or  the  equivalent. 

First  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Taylor.    (3) 

518.  Current  Problems  in  Money  and  Banking 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  functional  aspects  of  monetary  and  banking  mechan- 
ism in  the  United  States.  Problems  of  credit  control,  money  supply, 
and  bank  reserves  will  be  examined  against  the  background  of 
economic  changes  and  developments  since  1920.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  international  gold  and  capital  movements  and  their  rela- 
tion to  bank  credit,  commodity  prices,  and  money  market  developments. 
The  course  is  designed  in  part  to  examine  current  monetary  and 
banking  problems  arising  from  national  defense  program.  Pre- 
requisite, 410  or  the  equivalent. 

Second  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Taylor.    (3) 

519.  American  Monetary  and  Banking  Problems 

A  critical  analysis  of  monetary  and  banking  problems  facing  the  United 
States  such  as  gold  concentration;  stabilization  of  domestic  price  level; 
foreign  exchange  control;  international  reorganization  of  currencies 
at  the  end  of  the  war;  branch,  chain  and  group  banking;  excess  re- 
serves; bank  supervision;  security  legislation;  urban  and  rural  credit 
policies.    Lectures,  reports  and  discussions. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Mann.    (3) 

612-613.  Seminar  in  Banking  Problems 

This  seminar  is  organized  primarily  for  those  whose  theses  lie  within  this 
special  field,  and  meets  at  the  convenience  of  the  instructor.  By  arrange- 
ment other  students  interested  in  some  special  line  of  research  apart  from 
their  theses  may  be  admitted  and  formal  academic  credit  obtained. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Adjunct  Professor  Upham.    (3  or  6) 
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614-615.   Seminar  in  International  Finance 

This  seminar  is  designed  to  provide  for  the  special  study  of  current  problems 
in  international  finance  such  as  stabilization  operations,  central  bank 
policy,  exchange  controls,  clearing  agreements,  defaults  (and  renewals 
of  interest)  on  foreign  investments,  protective  committees,  etc.;  also  of 
special  problems  relating  to  the  international  movement  of  goods,  services, 
and  capital  in  their  relation  to  prices  and  the  mechanism  of  adjust- 
ment.    Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Adjunct  Professor  Taylor.    (3) 

616.  Seminar  in  Monetary  Problems 

First  Semester. — Professor  Mann. 

See  also: 

Economics  506.    Businesss  Cycle  Theory. 

Corporation  Finance,  Investments,  Trusts 

420.  Monopoly  and  the  Competitive  System 

Survey  of  trust  and  combination  movement  in  the  United  States.  Definition 
and  theory  of  competition,  economic  background  of  combination  move- 
ment. Influence  of  large-scale  production.  Voluntary  associations  and 
restraint  of  trade.  Technical  trusts  as  monopolies.  Holding  companies 
and  mergers.  Open  price  associations.  Trade  association  activities. 
Basing  points  and  other  non-competitive  formulae. 

First  Semester. —  (3)    (Not  given  in  1940-41.) 

421.  Business  Finance  and  Investment 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  financing  business  concerns  with 
special  reference  to  corporations.  The  subjects  investigated  include 
promotion,  capitalization,  and  the  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds,  working 
capital,  holding  companies,  reorganization,  and  the  relation  of  the  govern- 
ment to   private   financial   operation. 

Second  Semester. —  (3)    (Not  given  in  1940-41.) 

520-521.  Corporation  Finance 

A  study  of  the  financial  policies  pursued  by  corporations  in  the  issuing  of  secu- 
rities, the  management  of  capital  assets  and  liabilities,  income  surplus 
and  reserve,  recapitalization,  readjustments,  and  reorganization.  Prob- 
lems, cases,  and  reports. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Adjunct  Professor  Stevens.    (3) 

522-523.  The  Monopoly  Problem 

This  course  is  designed  for  administrators  and  advanced  students  in  economics. 
Among  the  principal  topics  to  be  discussed  are  the  following:  background 
and  history  of  monopoly  and  its  practices;  the  monopoly  investigation; 
general  policies,  including  negative,  positive,  or  non-regulatory  policies; 
application  of  public  policy  to  existing  conditions  including  horizontal 
concentration  of  financial  and  industrial  control  through  monopolistic 
units,  non-horizontal  centralization  or  control  such  as  group  activities 
affecting  competition,  open  price  associations,  basing  point  and  delivered 
price  systems,  cost  and  statistical  activities,  adapting  supply  to  demand, 
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voluntarily  accepted  positions,  and  government  relation  to  group  activi- 
ties. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Adjunct  Professor  Stevens.    (3) 

527.  Industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy 

Study  of  types  of  market  situations  created  by  size,  shape,  and  tactics  of 
manufacturers  and  distributors,  and  of  some  problems  of  public  policy 
created  thereby.  Particular  attention  to  bearing  of  business  size  upon 
competition,  and  to  integration,  exploitation  of  patents,  use  of  trade 
barrier  laws,  open  pricing,  commodity  standardization,  cost  account- 
ing, trade  association  statistical  programs,  and  policies  as  to  channels 
of  distribution.  Particular  industries  will  be  studied  as  illustrative 
cases. 

Second  Semester — Dr.  C.  Edwards.    (3) 

620-621.  Seminar  in  Financial  Policies  of  Corporations 

Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  the  study  of  a  group  of  corporations  from 
which  he  will  prepare  analyses  of  their  financial  policies.  The  course 
will  meet  at  an  hour  convenient  to  students  and  instructor. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Adjunct  Professor  Stevens.     (3  or  6) 

See  also: 

Ec.  490.   Government  Control  of  Economic  Life. 

Fiscal  Policy  and   Administration 

430.   Public  Finance  and  Taxation 

General  principles  of  public  finance  are  studied  with  stress  upon  modern 
conceptions  and  problems.  The  course  deals  with  expenditures  and 
revenues,  with  budget  and  public  credit.  Interrelations  between  fiscal, 
economic  and  social  policies  are  emphasized.  Particular  attention  is 
given    to    fiscal    and    tax   problems   of   the    United    States. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Mann.    (3) 

530-531.  Current  Fiscal  and  Tax  Problems 

The  course  deals  with  such  issues  as  financing  a  depression;  taxation  as  an 
instrument  of  social  control ;  the  present  and  future  role  of  income,  sales, 
and  payroll  taxes;  corporation  taxation,  tax  exemptions;  central,  state 
and  local  fiscal  relations;  financing  social  security;  the  retirement  of  the 
debt;  budgetary  principles;  inter-relations  between  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies.  Prerequisite,  Economics  430  or  the  equivalent.  Students  may 
enter  in  either  semester. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Mann.    (3)     (Not  given  in  1940-41.) 

533.  The  American  Tax  System 

Critical  study  of  the  functioning  of  the  American  tax  system  and  its 
present  problems.  Federal,  state  and  local  taxation  will  be  covered. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  the  income  tax;  taxes  upon  business  including 
excess  profit  tax,  general  property  tax,  sales  tax,  and  social  security 
taxes.  Interstate  and  federal-state  relations  in  taxation  and  problems 
arising  from  national  defense  program  will  be  examined.  The  course 
is    designed    to    supplement    a    general    course    on    principles    of    public 
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finance    and    taxation.     Lectures,    reports,    and    discussion.      Prerequisite, 
Economics  430  or  equivalent. 
Second  Semester — Professor  Mann.    (3) 

630-631.  Seminar  in  Fiscal  Policies 

The  course  is  designed  for  advanced  students  in  the  field,  especially  those 
who  are  preparing  dissertations.  The  course  will  meet  at  an  hour  con- 
venient to  students  and  instructor. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Mann.    (3  or  6) 

See  also: 

Econ.  485-   Income  Tax  Procedures. 

Ec.  490.    Government  Control  of  Economic  Life. 

Pub.  Ad.  &  Pol.   Sci.  404.    Relations   between   Federal,   State   and  Local 

Governments. 
Pub.  Ad.  442.   Federal  Accounting  Procedures. 
Pub.  Ad.  451.    Federal  Budgetary  Administration. 
Pub.  Ad.  452.    Current  Issues  in  Budgetary  Administration. 
Pub.  Ad.  &  Pol.  Sc.    481-482.    Constitutional  and  Administrative  Law. 

Labor  Economics 

440.  Labor  and  the  Economic  Order 

A  survey  of  the  problems  involved  in  relations  of  employers,  employees  and 
the  community  or  the  government.  Labor  movements  and  theories  of  labor 
relations.  The  organization  of  labor,  collective  bargaining,  and  govern- 
ment intervention  in  labor  disputes. 

First  Semester,  repeated  Second  Semester. — Dr.  Peck.    (3) 

441.  Labor  and  the  Public  Interest 

A  discussion  of  policies  of  union  and  of  governmental  labor  policies  analyz- 
ing, contrasting,  and  distinguishing  the  point  of  view  of  unions  and 
the  public  point  of  view.  Specific  subjects  covered  are:  hiring  and 
firing;  rules  and  practices;  make-work  rules;  union  tactics  and  policies 
in  relation  to  industrial  conflicts,  technological  change  and  efficiency; 
special  labor  problems  in  defense  industries  and  administrative  labor 
problems  involved,  particularly  in  the  Fair  Standards  Act  and  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

Second  Semester — Dr.  Peck.    (3) 

Stat.  463-464.     Labor  Statistics — A  Quantitative  Approach  to  Labor 

Economics 
(For  description,  see  page  97.) 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Perlman.    (2) 

Soc.  Econ.  522.  Labor  Market  Policy  and  Labor   Market  Adminis- 
tration. 
(For  description,  see  page  95.) 
Second  Semester. — Associate  Professor  Weigert.    (3) 

541.  Labor  Movements 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  trade  union  movement  in  the  United 
States  in  such  respects  as  the  historical  development  of  unions,  the  func- 
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tions  of  unions,  structural  differentiation,  membership,  organization  and 
government,  methods  and  tactics,  the  law  in  relation  to  labor  organiza- 
tion, political  and  welfare  activities,  left  wing  unionism,  unionism  and 
social  change.  The  changing  form  and  substance  of  unionism  in  other 
countries  are  also  considered.  Prerequisite,  Economics  440  or  the  equiva- 
lent. 
First  Semester. — Dr.  Carroll.    (3  or  6) 

547.  Seminar  in  Special  Problems  in  Labor 
Second  Semester. — Dr.  Carroll.    (3) 

*477A.  Organized  Labor  and  the  Law 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  functioning 
of  law  and  Government  agencies  in  the  field  of  labor  relations.  It  will 
present  an  analysis  of  court  actions  and  judicial  decisions  on  the 
organization  of  trade  unions;  the  incidents  of  union  membership;  col- 
lective bargaining;  strikes  and  lockouts;  picketing;  boycotts;  black- 
lists; conciliation  and  arbitration;  trade  union  responsibility. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Ziskind.    (3) 

*448A.  The  Individual  Worker  and  the  Law 

The  progress  of  social  legislation  designed  to  improve  labor  standards. 
Legislation  on  child  and  woman  labor;  safety  and  health;  accident 
compensation;  wage  payment  and  collection;  minimum  wages;  unem- 
ployment insurance ;  old  age  pensions.  The  administrative  procedures 
before  such  agencies  as  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board;  Social 
Security  Board ;  National  Mediation  Board,  Division  of  Public  Con- 
tracts; Fair  Labor  Standards  Division,  and  the  various  state  labor 
departments. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Ziskind.    (3) 

See  also: 

Hist.  411-412.   English  Economic  History. 

Soc.  Ec.  411.    Population  Prospects. 

Soc.  Ec.  421-422.   Principles  and  Current  Problems  of  Social  Security. 

Soc.  Ec.  511.   Population  Policies. 

Pub.  Ad.  407.   Position,  Classification  and  Pay  Plans. 

Pub.  Ad.  503-504.   Problems  in  Personnel  Administration. 

Public  Utilities,  Transportation,  Communication 

In  courses  451,  551  and  554-555  an  additional  hour's  credit  will  be  given 
for  field  trips — inspection  of  transportation  and  communication  facilities  and 
equipment. 

451.  Basic  Problems  in  Transportation  and  Communication 
Economic  principles  and  the  modern  development  of  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation (rail,  road,  water,  pipe  lines,  air)  and  of  communication  (post, 
telegraph,  telephone,  radio)  are  studied.  Inspection  of  facilities  and 
equipment  will  be  a  part  of  the  work.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  government  in  relation 
to  transportation  and  communication  agencies. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Homberger.    (3) 
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453.  Principles  of  Highway  Transportation 

A  general  survey  of  the  field  of  highway  transportation,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  current  issues  in  the  United  States.  Comparisons  are  made 
with  European  practices. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Homberger.    (Not  given  in  1940-41.) 

551.  Coordinated  Transportation 

The  rise  of  motor  transportation  and  the  revival  of  inland  water  trans- 
portation present  new  problems  in  the  determination,  from  the  public 
viewpoint,  of  the  respective  contributions  of  motor,  water  and  rail  car- 
riers. These  problems  are  systematically  examined  with  a  view  to  work- 
ing out  effective  and  sound  principles  of  coordination.  Prerequisite, 
Economics  451  or  the  equivalent. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Morgan.    (3) 

554-555.  Current  Issues  in  Transportation 

The  course  deals  with  current  problems  in  the  relationship  of  the  state  to 
transportation.  The  emphasis  is  upon  American  experience,  other 
countries  being  discussed  for  comparative  purposes.  Students  may  enter 
the  course  either  semester.    Prerequisite,  Economics  451  or  the  equivalent. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Homberger.    (3) 

654-655.  Seminar  in  Transportation  and  Public  Utilities 
This  seminar  is  open  to  advanced  students  in  the  field,  especially  those  who 
are  preparing  dissertations.     Prerequisite,   permission   of  the   instructor. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Homberger.    (3  or  6) 

See  also: 

Ec.  490.   Government  Control  of  Economic  Life. 

Pub.  Ad.  and  Pol.  Sc.  481-482.    Constitutional  and  Administrative  Law. 

Agricultural  Economics  and  National  Resources 

460.  National  Resources  and  National  Policy 

A  fundamental  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  resources,  their  conservation  and 
use;  including  land,  water,  minerals,  power,  population,  raw  materials, 
capital  resources,  leading  to  advanced  courses  of  a  research  nature. 
Lectures,  wide  reading  of  government  report  sources,  and  term  papers 
on  which  class  discussion  is  based.  Open  to  graduate  students  in  all 
departments. 

First  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Clemen.    (3) 

461.  Agricultural  Economics 

The  course  is  a  fundamental  survey  of  the  entire  field,  including  farm  man- 
agement, production,  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities,  prices,  co- 
operative organization,  land  problems,  finance.  Open  to  all  graduate 
students.  The  procedure  followed  is  lectures,  discussion,  wide  reading, 
and  term  papers  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Stine.    (3) 
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467.  Economic  Geography 

To  provide  foundation  in  economic  geography,  emphasizing  aspects  basic 
to  specialization  in  economics,  sociology,  political  science  and  public 
administration.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  physical  character  of 
earth ;  regional  distribution  of  principal  commodity  and  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  world,  and  natural  resources,  agriculture,  manufacture 
and  commerce  of  major  nations.    Special  emphasis  on  U.  S.  A. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Proudfoot.    (3) 

468.  Geography  of  National  Defense 

This  course  will  consider  present  and  potential  strength  of  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  natural  resources,  agriculture,  industry,  commerce, 
and  social  structure;  the  strategy  of  foreign  raw  material  and  com- 
modity sources;  potential  threat  from  foreign  powers;  strategy  of 
alliance  and  terrirtorial  acquisition;  and  a  plan  for  world  economic 
harmony. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Proudfoot.    (3) 

The    following   courses    are    offered    in    cooperation    with    the    Department 
of  Agriculture  Graduate  School. 

*Econ.  451-452A.  Introduction  to  Methods  of  Quantitative  Geog- 
raphy 

Several  important  sections  of  the  field  of  geography  will  be  surveyed,  in- 
cluding population  distribution,  agricultural  geography,  land  utilization, 
and  climatology.  The  general  approach  will  be  that  of  the  recognition 
and  definition  of  problems  that  can  be  studied  by  quantitative  techniques; 
survey  of  quantitative  contributions  that  have  been  made  thereto.  Spe- 
cific application  and  utility  of  descriptive  statistics,  correlations,  and  sam- 
pling techniques.  A  real  indices  and  measures  of  association  applied  to 
data   having   spatial   distribution. 

Although  an  acquaintance  with  the  field  of  geography  and  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  statistics  are  both  highly  desirable  for  the  prospective  student, 
the  statistical  techniques  used  will  be  introduced  and  taught  as  needed. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Rose.    (2) 

*454A.  Principles  of  Land  Appraisal 

An   application   of   the   economics  of   land   value   to   the   practical   problems 

of  land  appraisal. 
Second  Semester — Dr.  Gaddis.    (3) 

*460A.  Action  Programs  of  the  Department 

A  survey  course  in  which  the  development,  functioning,  and  social  and 
economic  implications  of  such  programs  as  Agricultural  Adjustment, 
Farm  Security,  Surplus  Commodities,  and  Soil  Conservation  will  be 
considered. 

First  Semester. — Mr.  Wells.    (2) 

*463-464A.   Social  and  Economic  History  of  American  Agriculture 
First  Semester.    Geographic  factors;  settlement  of  the  English  colonies  along 
the   Atlantic   Coast;    indigenous   and   foreign   contributions   to   American 
Agriculture,     including    Indian     agriculture     and     Indian     influence     on 
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agrarian  migration,  English  agricultural  practices,  French  influences, 
Spanish  contributions;  land  systems  and  tenures  in  the  English  colonies; 
policies  concerning  the  public  domain,  1776-1862;  agrarian  settlement 
in  America  from  the  American  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War;  westward 
expansion  of  agriculture  to  1850;  development  of  transportation  facil- 
ities and  home  and  foreign  markets;  agrarian  element  in  national  politics 
to  Civil  War. 

Second  Semester.  The  agricultural  revolution,  its  elements  and  significance; 
policies  concerning  the  public  domain  since  1862;  westward  movement 
of  agrarian  settlement  since  1850;  history  and  significance  of  farm 
implements  and  machinery;  agriculture  since  1860  by  regions  and 
commodities;  transportation  and  marketing  agencies  promoting  agri- 
culture, including  individual  leadership,  societies,  fairs,  periodicals, 
State  and  Federal  departments,  education,  and  sciences;  American 
agriculture  during  the  first  World  War;  postwar  readjustments,  in- 
cluding cooperation,   tenancy,    and   rural   population  changes. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Everett  Edwards.    (3) 

*465A.  Principles  of  Agricultural  Finance 

The  use  of  credit  in  different  types  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanism 
through  which  credit  is  supplied  to  farmers.  The  courses  will  analyze 
the  evolution  of  farmers'  credit  needs,  farm  credit  institutions,  the 
measures  undertaken  to  reduce  credit  costs,  and  the  relationship  of 
the  farm  debt  to  changing  conditions  in  agriculture.  The  role  of 
credit  in  land-use  planning  and  the  rehabilitation  of  low-income 
farmers  will  be  given  special  attention. 

First  Semester. — Drs.  Horton  and  Garlock.    (3) 

*466A.  Cotton  Marketing 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a  well-rounded  picture  of  the  marketing 
system  for  raw  cotton  as  well  as  broad  background  of  information  rela- 
tive to  the  manufacturing,  uses,  and  distributive  process  for  cotton  goods, 
particularly  for  those  engaged  in  research  or  service  activities  that 
have  to  do  with  this  commodity.  Although  primary  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  market  mechanism  for  raw  cotton  and  its  functioning 
through  all  stages  of  the  distributive  process  from  sale  by  producers 
to  purchase  by  spinners  and  the  problems  incident  thereto,  the  course 
will  cover  also  the  manufacturing  processes  and  the  organization  of 
the  cotton  textile  industry,  the  system  of  distribution  of  manufactured 
cotton  goods  and  the  general  situation  with  respect  to  cotton  in  the  pres- 
ent world  economy. 

Students  taking  the  course  for  graduate  credit  will  be  held  for  appropriate 
prerequisites  and  will  be  expected  to  do  additional  work. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Wright.    (3) 

*468A.  Production  Economics 

This  course  is  planned  as  an  introduction  to  the  course  in  farm  manage- 
ment to  be  offered  the  second  semester.  It  stresses  principles  basic  to 
economic  problems  of  production  which  are  encountered  in  farm  man- 
agement, land  economics,  soil  conservation,  and  similar  fields.  It  is 
aimed  at  an  understanding  of  the  economic  basis  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  the  development  of  principles  of  production  economics  and 
farm    accounting    as    useful    tools    in    analysis    of    problems    with    which 
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the   student  is  concerned.     Prerequisite.     Principles  of  Economics  or  its 
equivalent. 
First  Semester. — Drs.  Johnson  and  Goodsell.    (3) 

*470A.  Economics  of  Cooperative  Organization 

This  course  deals  with  the  history,  philosophy,  and  economic  concepts 
of  the  cooperative  movement  and  with  practical  operating  problems 
of  farmers'  cooperatives.  The  group  will  consider  such  questions  as: 
What  factors  make  cooperative  associations  different  from  other  forms 
of  business  enterprise?  What  are  the  legal  bases  of  cooperation? 
What  are  the  most  effective  ways  of  handling  problems  of  organiza- 
tion structure?  Of  membership?  Of  finance?  How  may  farmers 
best  use  cooperative  principles  to  improve  their  economic  status?  What 
limitations  must  be  observed? 

Throughout  the  course,  the  place  of  cooperatives  in  relations  to  the 
handling  of  particular  commodities  will  be  analyzed.  There  will  also 
be  discussion  of  specific  problems  concerned  with  the  marketing  of  farm 
products  and  the  purchasing  of  farm  supplies. 

Second  Semester. — Messrs.  Stitts,  Fctroiv,  and  Hedges.    (3) 

See  also: 

Econ.  490.    Government  Control  of  Economic  Life. 
Soc.  Ec.  403.    American  Communities. 

Soc.  Ec.  511.  Population  Policies- 
International  Economics 

470.  Current  Latin  American  Trade  Problems 

In  this  course  a  realistic  appraisal  will  be  made  of  the  economic  potentialities 
and  limitations  of  the  Latin  American  area,  as  they  bear  upon  inter- 
national relations  and  upon  the  economic  defense  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. Although  present-day  issues  are  to  be  stressed,  the  basic  factors 
will  be  analyzed,  in  their  historical  perspective.  Among  the  topics 
to  be  discussed  are:  population  and  immigration,  diversification  of  pro- 
duction, factors  affecting  the  further  expansion  of  manufacturing,  foreign 
economic  influences,  economic  nationalism,  international  competition  for 
markets  and  raw  materials,  the  balance  of  international  payments, 
and  the  concept  of  an  inter-American  economy. 

First  Semester — Dr.  Wythe.    (3) 

471.  Special  Problems  in  Latin  American  Trade 

Course  designed  to  supplement  the  general  survey  of  Latin  American 
Economy  during  first  semester  (Econ.  470).  A  more  intensive  studv 
of  problems  of  special  interest  at  the  present  time.  Students  required 
to  report  upon  selected  topics. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Wythe.    (3) 

570.  Economic  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States 
The  present  status  of  our  economic  foreign  relations  and  the  vital  problems 
of  policy  to  which  they  give  rise.  Among  the  broader  subjects  to  be 
covered  are:  the  trend  toward  world-wide  industrialization  and  its  rela- 
tion to  policies  of  economic  self-sufficiency;  economic  planning,  national 
and  international,  with  special  reference  to  the  United  States;  the  prob- 
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lem  of  reviving  international  trade  and  investment,  and  the  role  and 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  relation  thereto;  the  international  creditor 
position  of  the  United  States,  and  its  influence  upon  our  economic  policies; 
control  of  raw  materials;  economic  imperialism  vs.  "the  open  door  at 
home" ;  the  economic  work  of  the  League,  and  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  with  reference  thereto.  This  course  will  include  both  lectures  and 
assignment  of  special  topics  to  individual  students  whose  reports  will  con- 
stitute a  basis  for  general  discussion. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Edminstcr.    (3)     (Not  given  in  1940-41.) 

572.  Tariff  Policies 

A  survey  of  American  and  foreign  tariff  policies,  including  a  study  of  their 
historical  evolution  and  of  present-day  problems.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  current  tariff  bargaining  program  of  the  United  States, 
followed  by  case  studies  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  practical 
problems  encountered  in  the  field. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Edminster.    (3) 

The   following  courses   are  given  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Graduate  School. 

*472A-473A.  Economies  of  the  Nations  of  Latin-America 
A  study  of  the  economic  organization  and  trade  of  the  countries  of  Latin- 
America,  the  relationship  of  the  economies  of  these  nations  among  them- 
selves, with  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Asia.  Special  lectures 
will  discuss  physical  and  cultural  bases  of  these  economies,  including 
geography,  climate,  soils,  agricultural,  mineral  and  water  power  re- 
sources, as  well  as  economic  institutions.  Students  will  report  on  special 
economic  assignments  including  development  of  constructive  programs 
designed  to  contribute  to  economic  solidarity  of  the  Americas. 

First  and  Scmond  Semesters. — Dr.  Sarle.    (3) 

*474A.  Economics  of  International  Trade 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  basic  elements  in  the  theory 
of  international  trade  and  to  re-examine  them  in  connection  with  re- 
cent developments  in  both  economic  theory  and  the  technique  of  Gov- 
ernment control  of  trade.  The  course  will  consider  such  related  ques- 
tions as  mechanism  of  international  adjustment,  foreign  exchanges, 
and  the  balance  of  international  payments. 

First  Semester. — Drs.  Wheeler,  Schivenger,  and  Volin.    (3) 

*475A.  Current   Foreign  Trade   Problems  and  Policies  in  Relation 

to  Agriculture 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  present  for  discussion   and  analysis  certain 

fundamental  aspects  of  United  States  foreign-trade  trends  and  policies 

and   of   the    agricultural   policies  of  foreign   countries   as   they   relate  to 

United  States  agriculture. 
Second  Semester. — Drs.  Wheeler,  Schivenger,  and  Volin.    (3) 

See  also: 

Ec.  517.   Current  Problems  in  International  Finance. 
Ec.  614-615.   Seminar  in  International  Finance. 
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Int.  Aff.  410.  International  Organization. 

Int.  Aff.  412.  The  Conduct  of  Foreign  Relations. 

Int.  Aff.  423.  International  Relations  and  World  Politics. 

Int.  Aff.  451.  Latin  America  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Economics  and  Business 

281-282.  Principles  of  Accounting 

During  the  beginning  half  the  elementary  principles  and  procedures  of  ac- 
counting will  be  taken  up.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  by  discussion  and 
problems.  It  is  expected  that  at  the  end  of  the  semester  the  student  will 
be  prepared  to  devise  the  accounting  records  necessary  for  a  small  busi- 
ness organization;  make  the  necessary  entries  in  the  records;  draw  off 
statements  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period;  adjust  the  accounts  for  ac- 
cruals, deferred  items,  depreciation,  etc.;   and  close  the  books. 

The  work  during  the  second  semester  will  deal  with  more  advanced 
principles  of  accounting.  Subject  matter  to  be  taken  up  will  include  the 
determination  of  income  under  special  circumstances,  the  valuation  of 
assets  and  depreciation  policies,  manufacturing  accounts,  partnership  ac- 
counts, and  corporation  accounting,  particularly  the  treatment  and  in- 
terpretation of  capital  stock,  surplus,  and  reserve  accounts. 
This  course  does  not  carry  graduate  credit. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Assistant  Professor  Ketchum.    (3) 

383-384.    Second  Year  Accounting 

The  first  semester  of  this  course  will  deal  largely  with  valuation.  It  will 
include  the  principles  governing  the  valuation  of  various  types  of  assets, 
suitable  methods  of  reflecting  asset  values  in  the  accounts,  fundamentals 
of  determining  the  liabilities  and  net  worth,  and  the  allocation  of  income 
and  expense  to  the  proper  fiscal  period  as  part  of  the  problem  of  valuation. 
The  discussion  of  profits  will  include  a  consideration  of  the  problems  per- 
taining to  the  deferring  of  expenses  and  the  treatment  of  unusual  losses 
and  gains.  The  appropriation  of  profits  for  dividends  and  reserves 
and  the  relationship  of  funds  to  reserves  will  also  be  examined.  Pre- 
requisite: First  year  of  Accounting  or  its  equivalent. 
This  course  does  not  carry  graduate  credit. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Mr.  Schubach.    (3) 

480.  Backgrounds  of  Public  and  Business  Administration 

The  forms  which  administration  takes  are  many — business,  military,  educa- 
tional, church,  governmental,  or  other  administration.  Running  through 
all  these  are  a  few  basic  processes  of  administration  which  manifest 
themselves  in  varying  techniques  and  devices,  according  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  group  concerned  and  the  culture  of  the  time.  This 
course  examines  the  essentials  of  group  formation  and  maintenance 
in  order  to  see  the  location  of  authority,  the  determination  of  objectives, 
the  shaping  of  an  organization,  its  operation,  and  the  contacts  among 
groups  as  processes  which  persist  in  all  enduring  groups  of  all  times. 
Against  this  background  are  seen  in  perspective  such  instruments  of  ad- 
ministration as  personnel  control,  standards,  statistics,  budgetary  pro- 
cedure, accounting,  management  and  supervision.  The  cases  used  for 
illustration  and  study  are  drawn  primarily  from  business  and  govern- 
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mental  operations,  for  both  of  which  the  course  provides  an  overall  view 
and   also  considerable   analysis. 

First  Semester,  repeated  Second  Semester. — Professor  Marshall.    (3) 

481.  Business  Organization  and  Administration 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  business  organization  and  management.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  internal  problems  of  business  enterprise,  such  as  per- 
sonnel, finance,  production,  and  marketing  as  well  as  to  the  broader 
question  of  its  relationship  to  society.  Prerequisite,  Economics  480  or  the 
equivalent. 

First  Semester. — Assistant  Professor  Ketchum.    (3)     (Not  given  in  1940-41.) 

483-484.  Business  Law 

This  course  is  designed  to  be  of  value  to  persons  who  are  in  the  government 
service  or  in  business.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a  substitute  for  the  type 
of  legal  training  provided  by  law  schools  but  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  an  introduction  to  the  part  which  law  and  legal  institutions  play 
in  our  economic  and  social  life  and  to  basic  concepts  in  such  fields  of  the 
law  as  contracts;  torts;  real  and  personal  property;  agencies;  negotiable 
instruments;  sales;  and  evidence.  The  work  of  the  course  will  be  based 
primarily  on  a  text  but  students  will  be  given  some  opportunity  to  read 
leading  cases  in  the  various  fields  covered  by  the  course.  Prerequisite, 
Economics  480  or  the  equivalent. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Mr.    Young.     (3) 

485.  Income  Tax  Procedures 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Acts  and  their  administra- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  tax  returns.  The  several  forms  used  for  the 
income  tax  returns  are  carefully  analyzed.  Detailed  study  is  made  of  the 
various  kinds  of  income  exemptions  and  deductions.  Thorough  drill 
is  given  in  finally  computing  the  taxes. 

Second  Semester. — Mr.  Payne.    (3) 

486.  Elementary  Cost  Accounting 

This  course  includes  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  basic  principles  of  cost 
accounting  together  with  their  practical  application  in  the  development 
of  cost  accounting  procedures.  By  means  of  lectures,  study  of  a  text  and 
the  solution  of  problems,  the  student  is  familiarized  with  accounting  for 
materials,  labor  and  indirect  expenses;  the  relationship  of  cost  accounts 
to  the  financial  accounts;  departmental  process,  sequential  and  job  lot 
costs;  and  the  uses  of  forms  more  commonly  utilized  in  cost  accounting. 

First  Semester. — Mr.  Koch.    (3) 

487.  Auditing 

The  purposes  and  types  of  audits  will  be  studied.  Consideration  will  be  given 
to  such  problems  as  the  planning  and  performing  of  audits,  principles 
and  auditing  of  different  types  of  audits,  audit  working  papers  and  re- 
ports, and  responsibility  of  the  auditor. 

Second  Semester. — Mr.  Koch.    (3) 
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489.  Advanced  Accounting  Problems 

This  coursj  has  been  included  in  the  curriculum  because  problem-solving 
ability  is  requisite  to  the  technical  competence  of  persons  who  wish  to 
specialize  in  financial  administration,  either  public  or  private.  The  sub- 
ject-matter is  based  primarily  on  the  examinations  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Accountants,  supplemented  by  problems  from  C.  P.  A.  examina- 
tions of  some  of  the  states.  The  examinations  contain  a  wide  range  of 
difficult  topics  of  current  and  practical  interest.  This  makes  them  specially 
appropriate  for  advanced  accounting  or  C.  P.  A.  review  courses.  The 
materials  have  been  grouped  by  main  subjects.  Lists  of  authoritative 
references  for  study  and  review  will  be  furnished  to  the  students. 

Second  Semester — Mr.  Payne.    (3)    (Not  given  in  1940-41.) 

567.  Marketing  Agricultural  Products 

A  course  dealing  with  fundamental  principles  and  significant  practices  in  the 
marketing  of  agricultural  staples.  Types  of  markets  and  functions  of 
middlemen;  buying  methods  and  sales  policies;  problems  of  standardiza- 
tion and  regulation;  produce  exchanges,  future  trading,  and  hedging; 
market  news  and  other  services;  the  relation  of  marketing  to  prices. 

First  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Stevens.     (3) 

568.  Marketing  Manufactured  Products 

The  course  deals  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  assembling  and  dispers- 
ing manufactured  goods.  Some  of  the  topics  covered  are:  functions  of 
wholesale  and  retail  middlemen;  selling  through  wholesalers,  direct  to 
retailers,  direct  to  consumers;  branch  house  distribution;  mail  order 
selling;  chain  store  distribution;  prices  and  price  policies;  cash  and 
quality  discounts,  price  maintenance,  guarantees  against  declines;  cost 
of   distribution. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Engle.    (3) 

The  following  courses  are  given  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Graduate  School: 

*487A.  Principles  of  Insurance 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  insurance,  including  farm  insurance.  The  major 
fields  embrace  life,  fire,  marine,  crop,  casualty  and  miscellaneous 
coverages,  and  social  insurance.  The  subject  matter  includes  the  theory 
of  insurance,  the  insurance  contract,  types  of  insurance  carriers,  rate 
making,  loss  adjustment,  insurance  reserves,  State  regulation  and  su- 
pervision. Stress  is  placed  upon  the  economic  and  social  implications 
of  the  subject. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Fisher.    (3) 

*560A.  Forecasting  Demand  for  Agricultural  Products 
An  analysis  of  the  relative  importance  of  changes  in  demand  and  supply 
as  affecting  prices  of  farm  products.  The  meaning  and  measurement 
of  "demand",  and  of  changes  in  demand.  The  influence  of  domestic 
and  foreign  factors  responsible  for  changes  in  demand.  Consumer 
demand  and  dealer  demand.  Demand  in  the  cash  and  future  markets. 
The  factors  affecting  consumer  demand  and  consumer  purchasing 
power.     Movements  of  the  general  price  level   and  related  conditions. 
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Business  cycles.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  course  will  be  devoted 
to  the  forecasting  of  industrial  activity  and  related  demand  conditions. 
Exchange  rates  and  other  factors  related  to  export  demand  for  Inited 
States  farm  products- 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Thorns  en.    (3) 

*566A.  Agriculture  under  Changing  World  Conditions 

The  problems  will  include  current  economic  problems  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  agricultural  programs  and  the  World  War  and  probable  post- 
war conditions.  Each  student  will  be  expected  to  select  at  least  one 
major  problem  with  reference  to  which  he  will  specialize  for  one 
semester  or  for  the  year.  He  will  be  expected  to  read  extensively  and 
present  occasional  reports  to  the  seminar.  The  field  of  problems  to  be 
covered  in  the  course  of  the  year  will  be  determined  largely  by  the 
special  interests  of  the  students.  Prerequisite:  15  semester  hours  in 
economics  or  equivalent. 

First  Semester.— Dr.  Stine.    (2) 

*583A-584A.  Accounting  in  the  Field  of  Legal  Problems 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  significant  accounting  concepts  in  the 
field  of  legal  problems.  It  will  include  a  general  exposition  of  ac- 
counting methods  in  correlation  with  pertinent  legislation,  administrative 
rulings,  and  case  material.  The  purposive  character  of  accounting 
will  be  treated  in  terms  of  balance  sheets,  assets,  liabilities,  capital, 
income,  profit  and  loss  statements,  reserves  and  deferred  assets.  The 
various  types  of  accounts  will  be  analyzed  as  problems  in  accounting 
methods  and  in  various  legal  fields,  such  as  stockholders'  suits,  income 
bonds,  patent  suits,  income  taxes,  property  taxes,  fraud,  estates,  public 
utility  regulation,  and  reorganizations.  Differences  in  the  interpre- 
tation   of    accounts    in    various    legal    fields    will    be    stressed. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Mr.  Mass  el.    (3) 

See  also: 

Ec.  405.   Technology  and  Modern  Economic  Problems. 

Ec.  506.   Business  Cycle  Theory. 

Ec.  410.   Money  and  Banking. 

Ec.  510.   Monetary  Theory. 

Ec.  511.   Banking  and  Credit  Theory. 

Ec.  421.    Business  Finance  and  Investment. 

Ec.  520-521.    Corporation  Finance. 

Ec.  430.   Taxation  and  Public  Finance 

Ec.  440.  Labor  and  the  Economic  Order. 

Ec.  541.   Labor  Movements. 

Ec.  451.   Basic  Problems  in  Transportation  and  Communication. 

Ec.  554-555.    Current  Issues  in  Transportation. 

Ec.  460.    Natural  Resources  and  National  Policy. 

Ec.  467.   Essentials  of  Geography. 

Ec.  570.   Economic  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States. 

Ec.  490.    Government  Control  of  Economic  Life. 

Pub.  Ad.  442.    Federal  Accounting  Procedures. 
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Pub.  Ad.  451.    Federal  Budgetary  Administration. 

Pub.  Ad.  452.   Current  Issues  in  Budgetary  Administration. 

Pub.  Ad.  503-504.   Problems  in  Personnel  Administration. 

Social  Control  and  Economic  Planning 

490.  Government  Control  of  Economic  Life 

The  purpose  is  to  survey  theories  and  conditions  of  state  activity  from  mer- 
cantilism to  current  frameworks  in  leading  nations.  There  will  be  study 
of  regulation  in  America  of  prices,  credit,  taxation,  securities,  utilities, 
agriculture,  social  security,  labor  relations,  public  works.  Procedure 
is  by  lecture,  discussion  and  wide  reading.  Open  to  graduate  students 
in  all  departments. 

First  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Clemen.    (3) 

491.  Government  Control  of  Economic  Life  (Continued) 

There    is    special    emphasis    upon    wartime    controls    and    problems    arising 

from  the  national  defense  program. 
Second  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Clemen.    (3) 

See  also: 

Ec.  522-523.   The  Monopoly  Problem. 

Soc.  Ec.  511.   Population  Policies. 

Pub.  Ad.  481-482.    Constitutional  and  Administrative  Law. 
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Soc.  Sc.  103-104.  Introduction  to  the  Humanities 

The  two  courses  are  designed  primarily  for  students  in  the  social  sciences. 
They  will  deal  with  the  character  and  position  of  the  humanities  in 
present  society.  The  relation  between  the  humanities  on  the  one  hand 
and  modern  science,  industrialism,  urbanism  and  power  politics  on  the 
other  will  be  especially  treated  in  order  to  see  the  changes  which 
our  culture  has  brought  about  in  the  humanities.  Comparisons  with 
the  character  and  social  position  of  the  humanities  in  past  cultures  will 
be  drawn.  The  students  will  read  selected  works  primarily  of  the 
20th  Century  as  a  basis  for  class  discussion. 

First  Semester. — Literature,  Art  and  Music. 

Second  Semester. — Philosophy,  Religion  and  Education. 

Professor  Anderson.    (3)    May  be  taken  either  semester. 

306.  Historical  Background  of  Contemporary  American  Problems 
Intended  for  students  with  a  limited  knowledge  of  American  history  who 
desire  to  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the  historical  foundations  of 
present-day  problems,  political,  social  and  economic.  Such  issues  as 
labor  organization;  growth  and  regulation  of  big  business;  political  and 
social  security;  neutrality  and  the  like  will  be  considered.  Focus  of 
interest  will  be  upon  the  current  situation. 
First  Semester. — Professor  Hunter.    (3) 

407.  The  Development  of  American  Culture 

This  course  brings  to  American  History  the  approach  of  the  cultural  an- 
thropologist. It  traces  the  development  of  dominant  American  culture 
patterns  and  their  relation  to  these  of  non-dominant  economic,  ethnic,  and 
religious  groups.  It  provides  public  officials,  teachers,  and  ordinary 
citizens  with  an  understanding  of  the  traditions  which  set  the  framework 
within  which  social  action  takes  place. 

First  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Ware.  (3)  (Alternates  with  Social 
Economy  401.) 

67 
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411-412.  English  Economic  History 

The  development  of  English  agriculture,  commerce,  manufacturing,  and 
finance,  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Emphasis  will  be  given 
on  the  emergence  of  the  national  economy  and  its  early  imperial  expan- 
sion, and  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  its  effects  upon  national  and 
imperial  economic  interests. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Turner.    (3) 

414.  Origin  and  Development  of  Nationality  Groups  in  the  U.  S. 
Survev  of  immigrant  origins,  institutions  and  cultural  contributions  to  modern 

American  civilization.  Inquiries  into  such  problems  as  racial  conflicts; 
class  prejudice;  propaganda  mechanisms.  Consideration  will  be  given 
to:  minority  populations,  e.g.,  Indian,  Negro,  as  well  as  to  European 
and  Asiatic  stocks.  General  object:  to  relate  culture  and  attitudes  of 
minority  groups  to  the  American  environment  and  its  social  and  eco- 
nomic implications. 
First  Semester. — Assistant  Professor  Smith.    (3) 

415.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  the  United  States 

A  study  of  the  growth  of  American  sectionalism,  with  an  evaluation  of 
of  the  forces  leading  to  disunion,  an  analysis  of  the  wartime  scene,  and 
a  survey  of  post-war  problems.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  social 
and  economic  forces  which  have  had  an  enduring  influence  upon  the 
development  of  the  American  nation. 

Second  Semester. — Assistant  Professor  Smith.    (3) 

423-424.  General  Economic  History 

The  study  during  the  first  semester  will  relate  to  the  pre-capitalistic  age  in- 
cluding phases  of  primitive  life,  the  economy  of  village  and  manorial 
systems,  principal  forms  in  the  economic  and  social  organization  of 
industral  production  and  exchange.  Studies  in  the  second  semester  will 
include  the  phenomena  of  the  progressive  commercialization  of  wants; 
changes  and  growth  in  agriculture,  industry,  and  trade;  the  extra 
economic  influences  such  as  the  alleged  religious  genesis  of  capitalism 
and  the  rise  of  the  national  state;  the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the 
increasing  division  of  labor  and  the  changes  in  transportation;  and  the 
growth  of  the  financial  society. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Correll.  (3)  (Alternates  with  539- 
540.) 

431.  The  Philosophy  of  History 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  following  topics:  the  concepts  used  in  his- 
torical thinking  (casuality,  periodization,  influence,  etc.),  the  basic 
philosophies   of   history,   and   the    related   schools   of  historiography. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Posner.    (3)- 

432.  Materials  for  Research  in  Modern  History 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  students  to  the  use  of  materials  in 
modern  history.  Different  types  of  narrative  and  documentary  materials 
will   be  discussed    and  evaluated.     Facsimiles  and  photostat  copies  will 
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provide  an  opportunity  for  practice  in  reading,  summarizing  and  editing 
documents. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Posner.     (3) 

433.  Social  Science  Literature 

Selected  works  in  the  social  sciences  will  be  read  and  discussed  with 
particular  reference  to  the  concepts  and  methods  employed  and  to  the 
interrelations    between    history    and    the    social    sciences. 

First  Semester. — Members  of  the  History  Department  in  cooperation  with 
other  departments.    (3) 

P.  A.  431.  The  Role  of  Records  in  Public  Administration 

(See  page  81.) 

First  Semester.— Miss  Chat  field.    (V/2) 

P.  A.  432.  Principles  of  Record  Administration 

(See  page  81.) 

Second  Semester. — Miss  Chatfield.    (I1/-) 

Int.  Af.  414.  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe  since  1900 

(See  page  75.) 

Second  Semester. — Visiting  Professor  Ranshofen-W  ertheimer.    (3) 

433.  Social  Science  Approaches  for  the  History  Student 
In   this  course  works  in  various  social  science  fields  will  be  analyzed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  usefulness  of  their  concepts,  methods,  and  mate- 
rials for  the  student  of  history. 
Second  Semester. — Members  of  the  History  Department  in  cooperation  with 
other  Departments.     (3) 

441.  The  Social  Significance  of  War  in  the  20th  Century 

Since  war  has  become  one  of  the  fundamental  factors  affecting  modern 
society,  this  course  will  discuss  war  not  from  the  military  standpoint 
but  from  the  social  or  cultural.  The  following  topics  will  be  treated: 
the  cutural  situation  in  which  war  arises;  the  relation  between  war 
and  industrialism,  science  and  technology;  the  effects  of  war  upon 
government;  the  changes  in  the  social  and  economic  structure  resulting 
from  war;  the  impact  of  war  upon  religion,  the  humanities,  education 
with  special  reference  to  the  social  sciences;  the  psychological  effects 
of  war;  the  problems  of  demobilization. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Anderson.    (3) 

442.  Philosophic  Reactions  to  the  Present  Cultural  Crisis 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  growing  body  of  thought  about  the  signif- 
icance of  the  transformations  occurring  in  Western  culture  at  the 
present  time.  The  ideas  will  be  related  to  the  background  of  indus- 
trialism, war,  and  the  other  social  forces  of  our  age.  The  writers 
whose  works  will  be  discussed  will  be  Spengler,  Niebuhr,  Ortega  y 
Gasset,  Lenin,  Hitler,  Unamuno,  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  others. 

Second  Semester. — Professor  Anderson.    (3) 
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Int.  Af.  451.  Latin  America  in  the  19th  Century 
(See  page  75.) 
First  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Patterson.    (3) 

Int.  Af.  452.  Latin  America  in  the  20th  Century 

(See  page  75.) 

Second  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Patterson.    (3) 

*Ag.  Ec.  463-464.  Social  and  Economic  History  of  American  Agri- 
culture 

(See  page  58.) 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Mr.  Edivards.    (3) 

465.  Historical   Background  of  the   Federal  Administrative   System 
In  this  course  the  institutional   development  of  the   Federal   Administrative 

system  will  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  economic  and  social  forces  at 

work  in  American  society. 
Second  Semester. — Professor  Hunter.     (3) 

507-508.  Prehistoric  Man   (Anthropology) 

An  intensive  study  of  man's  origin  and  progress  including  his  physical,  mate- 
rial, intellectual,   political,   social,   economic,   and    religious  development. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Duncan.  (3)  (Alternates  with  509- 
510.) 

509-510.  History  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Israel 

This  course  will  cover  the  following  main  topics:  physical  nature  of  the 
land;  influence  of  geographic  environment;  racial  origins,  literatures, 
cultures,  and  religions;  history  of  excavations,  and  inscriptions. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Duncan.  (3)  (Alternates  with  507- 
508.) 

531-532.  New  Materials  and  Viewpoints  in  American  History 

Attention  in  this  course  will  be  centered  upon  areas  and  aspects  of  American 
development  which  heretofore  have  received  but  incidental  attention  or 
have  been  ignored  by  most  historians  of  the  United  States.  Such  sub- 
jects as  urbanization,  the  role  of  technology,  and  population  movements 
will  be  taken  up.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  throughout  upon  the  rela- 
tionships between  history  and  the  other  social  sciences.  Informal  lec- 
tures, reports,  discussion. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Hunter.  (3)  (Alternates  with 
533-534.) 

533-534.  History  of  the  United  States 

First  Semester:  The  Agricultural  Age. 
Second  Semester:    The  Industrial  Age. 

In  this  course  the  major  trends  and  problems  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  will  be  considered.  Attention  will  be  focussed  on  the  scholarly 
works  which  have  contributed  most  to  the  understanding  of  the  period. 
Lectures,  reports,  discussion. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Hunter.  (3)  (Alternates  with 
531-532.) 
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539.  Economic  History  of  the  Modern  State 

A  study  of  economic  forces  and  power  policies  which  have  characterized  the 
development  of  European  nations  since  about  1500.  The  creation  and 
stabilization  of  national  economic  units  will  be  taken  up  in  relation  to 
"cameralistic"  and  "mercantilistic"  principles  and  practices. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Correll.    (3)    (Alternates  with  423.) 

540.  Development  of  World  Economic  Relations 

An  analysis  of  economic  expansion  in  conjunction  with  the  evolution  of  modern 

commercial,  industrial  and  financial  capitalism. 
Second  Semester. — Professor  Correll.    (3)     (Alternates  with  424.) 

543-544.  Introduction  to  the  Intellectual  History  of  Europe,  Part  I 
The  development  of  the  intellectual  traditions  of  European  civilization.  Em- 
phasis will  be  given  to  the  relation  of  social  and  economic  factors  to  the 
growth  of  religion  and  philosophy,  the  advancement  of  science,  and  the 
diffusion  of  learning.  The  role  of  "intellectuals"  in  social  and  political 
evolution  will  be  examined. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.   Turner.     (3) 

548-549.  Introduction  to  the  Intellectual  History  of  Europe,  Part  II 
Continuation    of   the    study   of   European    intellectual    development   from   the 

rise   of   Christianity  to  the  expansion   of   science   and  the   emergence  of 

contemporary  social  ideas. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Turner.    (3) 

545-546.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Europe 

First  Semester — Conservative  Society. 

Second  Semester — The  Society  of  Industrial  Capitalism. 

This  course  aims  to  provide  background  for  understanding  European  life  of 
the  present  day,  not  merely  for  students  of  history  but  for  those  in  the 
other  social  sciences.  The  institutional  structure  of  European  culture, 
for  example,  royalty,  aristocracy,  bourgeoisie,  church,  army,  industry, 
banking,  education  during  the  past  two  centuries  will  be  analyzed.  Neces- 
sary equipment:  a  general  background  in  either  history  or  the  other  social 
sciences.    Lecture  and  discussion. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Anderson.  (3)  (Alternates  with 
547  and  551.) 

547.  History  of  Central  Europe  in  the  19th  Century 
This  course  will  deal  with  the   political   and  constitutional   reorganizations 
in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  and  their  economic,  social  and  ideo- 
logical backgrounds,   during  the   19th   Century.     The   relations  between 
these  two  countries  and  the  Balkans  will  also  be  covered. 
First  Semester. — Professor  Anderson.    (3)   (Alternates  with  545.) 

550.   Modern  Germany 

This  course  will  deal  primarily  with  Germany  in  the  present  century. 
It  will  apply  social  science  methods  in  analyzing  the  effects  of  indus- 
trial  capitalism    and   of  the   World   War   and   its   aftermath   upon  the 
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German    people.      It    will    also    treat    the    character    and    the    historical 
position  of  National  Socialism. 
First  Semester. — Professor  Anderson.    (3) 

551.  Nationalism 

The  theory  and  practice  of  nationalism  will  be  analyzed  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  world  today.  Emphasis  will  be  put  on  European  nationalism, 
but  the  manifestations  elsewhere  will  also  be  considered.  Lectures  and 
discussion. 

Second  Semester. — Professor  Anderson.    (3)    (Alternates  with  546.) 

564.  Comparative  Administrative  History 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  main  historical  types  of  public  administration 
thus  providing  a  background  for  the  study  of  American  administrative 
history.  Source  materials  and  concepts  used  in  administrative  history 
will  be  discussed. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Posner.    (2-3) 

565.  Comparative  Administrative  History  Since  the  French  Revo- 
lution 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  development  of  public  administration  during 
the  last  150  years.  A  comparative  study  will  be  made  of  structure, 
organization,  and  functions  of  government  agencies  with  special  em- 
phasis on  their  modes  of  procedure.  Attention  will  be  devoted  to 
movements  for  administrative  reforms  caused  by  political  and  social 
crisis. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Posner.    (2-3) 

604-605.  Thesis  Seminar  in  European  History 

Problems  will  be  selected  and  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  train  the  students 

in  handling  different  kinds  of  concepts  and  materials,  political,  economic, 

social,  institutional,  ideological. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Anderson. 

History  609-610.  Thesis  Seminar  in  American  Social  History 
Attention  will  be  directed  toward  the  investigation  of  problems  in  a  selected 

phase  of  American  social  development,  such  as  urbanization,  population 

movements,  immigration,  et  cetera. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Hunter.     (3) 

611-612.  Thesis  Seminar  in  Economic  History 

Problems  will  be  selected  and  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  train  the  students 

in  handling  different  kinds  of  concepts  and  materials,  political,  economic, 

social,  institutional,  ideological. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Correll. 

614.  Religion  and  Economics 

A  seminar  to  serve  students  interested  in  the  evolution  of  economic  theory 
as  well  as  of  modern  society.  Selected  phases  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches  and  their  ethical  concepts  and  standards  touching  on 
economic  life  will  be  studied.     The  issue  existing  between  religious  and 
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economic  ethics  will  be  investigated  by  way  of  an  historical  review  and 
analysis  of  church  regulations  relative  to  business  behavior  and  con- 
sumption habits.  The  effect  of  Christian  principles  of  discipline  in 
economic  civilization  will  be  evaluated.  Students  will  gain  a  critical 
understanding  of  recent  literature  centering  around  the  problem  "Re- 
ligion and  the  Rise  of  Capitalism".  Persons  other  than  candidates  for 
degrees  will  be  admitted  upon  consent  of  instructor. 
Second  Semester. — Professor  Correll.    (3) 

536  NA.-537  NA.  The  History  and  Administration  of  Archives 

A  course  which  deals  briefly  with  the  history  and  present  state  of  archival 

activities  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  especially  with  those 

in  the  United  States,  including  state,  local,  and  institutional  as  well  as 

federal    activities;    and   with   the   principles   and   practices   of   archival 

economy.    This  course   is  open  only  to  those  who   have  had   a  year  of 

graduate  work  in  History  or  the  Social  Sciences,  or  to  qualified  college 

graduates  who  have  had  a  year  of  experience   in   an  archival   agency. 

It  consists  of  lectures,  term  papers  and  reports.     Prerequisite:  ability  to 

use  one  modern  foreign  language.     Prospective  students  should  consult 

the  instructor. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Buck  and  Dr.  Posner.    (3) 
See  also: 

Ec.  405.  Technology  and  Modern  Economic  Problems. 

Soc.  Sc.  407.   Early  Social  Thought. 

Ec.  408.    History  of  Economic  Thought  1750  to  Present. 

Ec.  460.   National  Resources  and  National  Policy. 

Ec.  467.   Economic  Geography. 

Ec.  541.    Labor   Movements. 

Pol.  Sci.  409.    Early  Political  Thought. 

Pol.  Sci.  410.    Contemporary  Political   Thought. 

Pol.  Sc.  436.    Comparative  Government. 

Int.  Af.  423.     International  Relations  and  World  Politics. 

Soc.  Ec.  401.    Social  Forces  in  American  Society. 

Soc.  Ec.  402.    Socio-Economic  Theories  and  Movements. 
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Ellery  C.  Stowell,  Chairman 
Eugene  N.  Anderson  John  C.  Patterson 

Lynn  R.  Edminster  Amos  E.  Taylor 

Henry  B.  Hazard  Egon  Ranshofen-Wertheimer 

Catheryn  Seckler-Hudson  George  Wythe 

405-406.  The  Principles  of  International  Law 

A  course  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  International  Law  and  to  develop  the  application  of  these  principles 
to  the  leading  topics  of  the  law.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  analyzing 
current  events. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Stoivell.    (3) 

410.  International  Administration  and  Organization 

Development  and  functioning  of  more  important  official  or  semi-official 
international  bodies,  1919-1940.  In  addition  to  analysis  of  League  of 
Nations;  International  Labor  Office;  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice,  study  will  be  made  of  structure  and  working  technique  of 
Universal  Postal  Union,  International  Red  Cross  Committee,  and  other 
offices  under  international  conventions,  e.g.,  Central  Opium  Board. 
Especial  attention  to  international  organizations  in  which  U.  S.  A. 
officially  participates. 

Second  Semester. — Visiting  Professor  Ranshofen-W erthcimcr.    (3) 

412.  The  Conduct  of  Foreign  Relations 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  organization  of  foreign  offices  and  foreign 
services;  the  various  agencies  of  government  bearing  upon  foreign  re- 
lations and  how  they  operate;  the  problem  of  popular  control  and  of 
popular  education  in  the  foreign  relations  of  governments;  the  manner 
in  which  foreign  relations  actually  are  conducted,  and  similar  problems. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  organization  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  State. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Stoivell.    (3). 

413.  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
(1814-1815)  to  the  First  Hague  Peace  Conference,  1899 

In  this  course  a  review  will  be  made  of  the  interplay  of  political,  economic, 
social  and  cultural  forces  of  the  19th  century  in  the  light  of  the  diplo- 
matic history  of  European  countries.  The  struggle  between  the 
ideology  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  traditional  forces  in  Europe; 
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the    Constitutional     Developments    of    the     19th    century;     the    Rise    of 
Liberalism  and  State  Socialism. 
First  Semester. — Visiting  Professor  Ranshofcn-W '  crtheimer.    (3) 

414.  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe  since  1900 

Interrelation   of   diplomatic  events   and   economic,   political,   social,   and  cul- 
tural forces  prevailing  in  the  Europe  of  1900-1940. 
Second  Semester. — Visiting  Professor  Ranshofen-Wertheimer.    (3) 

423.  International  Relations  and  World  Politics 

In  this  course  special  attention  is  given  to  such  controlling  factors  as  national- 
ism, imperialism,  and  militarism.  The  economic  aspects  of  world  politics 
are  duly  emphasized,  and  the  following  topics  carefully  considered:  gen- 
eral principles  of  investment  diplomacy;  financial  supervision;  practice 
of  armed  protection;  historical  background  of  commercial  diplomacy. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Stoivell  and  Associate.    (3) 

432.  Status  of  Women  in  the  World  Today 

Comparative  legal  status  of  women  in  states  of  the  world;  organizations  and 
program  of  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women;  Protective  Legisla- 
tion for  Women;  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor;  physio- 
logical condition  of  women;  achievement  of  women;  women's  organiza- 
tions. 

Second  Semester. — Professor  Stoivell  and  Associates.    (3) 

451.  Latin  America  in  the  19th  Century 

A  survey  of  the  international  relations  of  the  Latin  American  States  from 

Independence  to  the  close  of  the  century. 
First  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Patterson.    (3) 

452.  Latin  America  in  the  20th  Century 

A  continuance  of  course  451  in  which  the  more  recent  developments  in  Latin 

American  international   affairs  are  considered. 
Second  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Patterson.    (3) 

513.  The  Laws  of  War 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  restrictions  upon  the  means  and  methods 
of  conducting  war  recognized  as  obligatory  by  civilized  states;  military 
reprisals;  devastation;  the  bombing  of  civilians;  poisonous  gas;  sub- 
marine warfare;  treatment  of  civilians  and  prisoners;  regime  in  oc- 
cupied territory. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Stoivell.    (3) 

514.  International  Law — The  Law  of  Intervention 

A  study  of  the  international  law  rights  enforced  through  intervention  and  of 
the  regulations  governing  recourse  to  remedial  force.  The  restrictions 
and  limitations  recognized  by  the  laws  of  war  in  order  to  prevent,  in 
so  far  as  possible,  an  abusive  use  of  force.  Prerequisite  for  admission; 
International  Affairs  405,  or  equivalent. 

Second  Semester. — Professor  Stoivell.    (3) 
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515-516.  International  Law  Procedure 

International  Law  as  applied  by  courts  and  administrative  officials  to  the 
regulation  of  immigration,  including  the  registration  of  aliens  (first 
semester),  and  the  law  of  nationality,  including  naturalization,  citizen- 
ship, and  expatriation  (second  semester). 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Adjunct  Professor  Hazard.    (3) 

519.  Extradition 

A  study  of  international  extradition  with  some  consideration  of  interstate 
rendition.  The  nature  of  the  obligation  of  extradition  and  the  procedure 
as  governed  by  statute  and  treaty  considered  in  relation  to  the  principles 
of  the  criminal  law  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  This  course 
is  open  to  those  who  have  not  had  previous  professional  legal  training. 

First  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Hazard.    (V/2)    (Alternates  with  520.) 

520.  Conflict  of  Laws  (Assimilation  of  Laws) 

This  course  (sometimes  termed  "Private  International  Law")  deals  with 
the  rights  of  persons  within  the  territory  and  dominion  of  one  political 
sovereignty,  by  reason  of  acts  done  within  the  dominion  of  another 
sovereignty;  the  basis  of  the  recognition  of  the  foreign  law;  the  rule9 
governing  the  determination  of  the  status  and  capacity  of  individuals; 
the  rules  relative  to  title  and  disposition  of  property;  the  enforcement 
of  foreign  judgments. 

Second  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Hazard.    (1^)     (Alternates  with  519.) 

523.  Admiralty  Law  (Maritime  Law) 

A    survey   of   the    principles   of    admiralty    law    including   marine    contracts, 

marine  insurance,  general  average,  bottomry  bonds,  piracy,  prize  courts 

and   prize   jurisdictions. 
Second  Semester. —  (1JA) 

530.  Seminar  in  Recent  Plans  for  World  Reconstruction 
Different  plans  for  international  cooperation  advanced  recently  or  made 
evident  indirectly  in  diplomatic  practice.  Special  attention  to  plans 
for  European  collaboration  (Pan-Europe;  Briand's  scheme  for  Euro- 
pean unification)  ;  to  different  suggestions  for  federal  union  such  as 
"Union  Now". 
Second  Semester. — Visiting  Professor  Ranshofen-W ertheimer.    (3) 

541.  Constitutional  Phases  of  Treaty-Making 

Role  of  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Executive  and  the  States; 

delegation  of  the  treaty-making  power. 
First  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Hazard.     {V/2) 

609-610.  Seminar  in  International  Affairs 

Thesis. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Stoivell.  (3) 

611-612.  Research  in  Problems  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Adjunct  Professor  Hazard. 
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613-614.  Seminar  in  International  Affairs 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Adjunct  Professor  Patterson. 

P.  S.  419.  Public  Opinion 

(See  page  80.) 

First  Semester. — Professor  Seckler-Hudson.    (3) 

Ec.  570.  Economic  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States 

(See  page  60.) 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Edminster.    (3) 

Ec.  572.   Tariff  Policies 

(See  page  61.) 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Edminster.    (3) 

Ec.  614-615.   Seminar  in  International  Finance 

(See  page  53.) 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Adjunct  Professor  Taylor.    (3) 

Hist.  545-546.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Europe 

(See  page  71.) 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Anderson.    (3) 

Hist.  551.  Nationalism 

(See  page  72.) 

Second  Semester. — Professor  Anderson.    (3) 

See  also: 

Ec.  467.   Economic  Geography. 

Ec.  517.   Current  Problems  in  International  Finance. 

Hist.  540.   Development  of  World  Economic  Relations. 

Hist.  543-544.   Intellectual  History  of  Europe. 

Hist.  547.   History  of  Central  Europe  in  the  19th  Century. 

Soc.  Ec.  511.   Population  Policies. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


Catheryn  Seckler-Hudson,  Chairman  of  Political  Science  and 
Chairman  of  Public  Administration 

Herbert  Angel  Charles  S.  Lobingier 

Robert  M.  Barnett  Leon  C.  Marshall 

Ismar  Baruch  Frank  H.  Mortimer 

William  B  Boutvvell  John  B.  Payne 

Philip  S.  Broughton  Henry  Reining 

Helen  L.  Chatfield  James  Robbixs 

Rudolf  A.  Clemen  James  Scott 

Halbert  L.  Dunn  Oliver  C.  Short 

John  N.  Edy  Hiram  M.  Stout 

James  F.  Grady  Karl  Stromsem 

Henry  B.  Hazard  Roy  Stryker 

Robert  Huse  Walter  Young 

W.  A.  Jump  David  Ziskind 
Joseph  B.  Kingsbury 

General  Courses  in  Field  of  Political  Science  and 
Public  Administration 

Soc.  Sc.  101-102.  Human  Living:   The  Social  Sciences 

(For  description,  see  p.  48.) 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Marshall.    (3) 

Soc.  Sc.  103-104.   Introduction  to  the  Humanities 

(For  description,  see  p.  67.) 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Anderson.    (3) 

201.  Introduction  to  Government 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  principles  and 
concepts  of  political  science  through  a  study  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  course  deals  with  the  constitutional  basis,  the  or- 
ganization, and  the  functioning  of  American  government. 

Second  Semester. — Associate  Professor  Stout.    (3) 

P.  A.  205.  Elements  of  Government 

A    basic    introductory    course    for    undergraduate    students.      Contemporary 

problems  will   be   stressed,   especially   as  they   relate   to   the   situation   in 

our  national  government. 
First  Semester. — Professor  Griffith.    (3) 

Ec.  480.   Backgrounds  of  Public  and  Business  Administration 
(For  description,  see  p.  62.) 

First  or  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Marshall.    (3) 
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401.  Legislation  and  Adminstration 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  consider  not  only  the  structure,  functions, 
and  procedures  of  the  law-making  agencies,  but  also  the  basic  political 
processes  and  forces  according  to  which  these  agencies  operate.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  relation  of  law  to  administration  and  on  the 
impact  of  administration  on  law.  Throughout  the  course  an  attempt 
is  made  to  integrate  the  material  studied  with  that  of  the  broader  field 
of  political  science  and  the  other  social  science  disciplines  as  well. 
Opportunity  is  offered  and  credit  given  for  first-hand  study  and  ob- 
servation of  the  government  in  action  in  Washington. 

Second  Semester. — Professor  Seckler-Hudson.    (3) 

402.  The  National  Executive  and  Administration 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  three-fold.  (1)  To  study  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  its  relation  to  public  administration  and  the  control  of  foreign 
affairs  in  war  and  peace  times;  (2)  To  study  the  Presidency  as  an 
agency  operating  according  to  the  basic  processes  underlying  any  ad- 
ministrative agency;  and  (3)  To  give  this  work  a  reasonable  setting 
through  close  integration  of  the  materials  studied  with  those  of  the 
broader  field  of  the  social  sciences.  Opportunity  is  offered  and  credit 
is  given  for  first-hand  study  and  observation  of  the  government  in 
action  in  Washington. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Seckler-Hudson.    (2-3) 

404.  Relations  Between  Federal,  State,  and  Local  Governments 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  survey  the  traditional  functions  of  each  of 
the  governmental  units  in  the  United  States  and  to  study  present  rela- 
tions and  trends. 

First  Semester. — Associate  Professor  Stout.    (2) 

405.  State  and  Municipal  Administration 

A  study  of  the  organization  and  functions  of  state  and  city  governments 
in  the  United  States,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  activities  of  these 
agencies  in  relation  to  modern  social  and  economic  problems.  Among 
the  topics  discussed  are:  institution  and  operation  of  state  and  city 
administrative  agencies,  an  evaluation  of  the  objectives  of  the  various 
agencies,  the  relation  of  administrative  agencies  to  other  departments 
of  government. 

Second  Semester. — Assistant  Professor  Robbins.    (3) 

409.  Early  Political  Thought 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  principal  contributions  made  to 
political  thought,  from  Plato  to  John  Stuart  Mill.  Both  the  theoretical 
and  the  institutional  aspects  of  the  various  doctrines  will  be  examined. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  historical  development  of  important 
concepts,  and  the  relation  between  their  modifications  and  changes  in 
society  and  social  and  political  institutions. 

First  Semester. — Assistant  Professor  Robbins.    (3) 

410.  Contemporary  Political  Thought 

This  course  will  consider  the  underlying  ideals  and  principles  of  the  most 
important  political-economic  systems  operating  today  and  interpretations 
of  these  concepts  by  proponents  and  opponents.     Emphasis  will  be  given 
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to    a    study  of   the   meaning   and    value   of   democracy   in   the   twentieth 
century    and    the    social    and    economic   conditions   under    which    various 
systems  of  thought  are  crystallized  into  institutions. 
Second  Semester. — Assistant  Professor  Robbins.    (3) 

419.  Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda 

The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  make  an  analysis  of  public  opinion  and 
propaganda  as  agencies  of  political  control  in  the  national  and  inter- 
national fields.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  impact  of  public 
opinion  on  administration  and  the  influence  of  administration  in  the 
molding  of  public  opinion.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  methods 
and  technique  of  molding  public  opinion;  the  use  of  various  media  of 
inter-communication  by  propagandist  groups;  factors  conditioning  public 
opinion ;  statistical  possibilities  of  measuring  public  opinion ;  and  some 
of  the  problems  arising  from  the  activities  of  pressure  groups  and 
propaganda  agencies  in  time  of  war  and  of  peace. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Seckler-Hudson.    (3) 

436.  Comparative  Government 

This  is  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  contrasting  systems  of  govern- 
ments now  in  existence.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  theory,  ideology 
and  philosophy  of  each  and  upon  the  conditions  giving  rise  to  each. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  the  organization  and  functioning  of  these 
governments. 

Second  Semester. — Assistant  Professor  Robbins.    (3) 

462.  The  Modern  Government  in  Action 

A  study  of  the  world  trends  in  governments.  Similarities  and  differences 
between  the  democracies  and  dictatorships.  The  problem  of  adapting 
the  governmental  structure  of  the  United  States  to  the  far-reaching 
changes  in  economics  and  technology.     Ways  of  avoiding  a  dictatorship. 

Second  Semester. — Assistant  Professor  Robbins.    (3) 

503.  The  State  as  Affected  by  Economic  Forces 

A  comparative  and  historical  study  of  trends  in  the  principal  industrial 
nations.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  profound  alterations 
brought  about  in  legislative  and  administrative  processes  by  economic 
change.  The  impact  of  economic  forces  upon  federalism,  democratic 
control,  political  leadership,  the  courts,  the  local  self-government  will 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  world  trends. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Griffith.    (3) 

P.  A.  400.  Introduction  to  Public  Administration 

The  objectives  of  this  course  are  (1)  to  survey  the  principles  of  adminis- 
trative personnel,  organization,  supervision,  management,  finance,  law 
and  public  relations,  (2)  to  introduce  leading  problems  and  issues 
in  the  field  of  public  administration,  (3)  to  introduce  the  student  to 
the  literature  in  the  field  of  public  administration,  and  (4)  to  serve 
as  a  background  for  specialized  courses  in  administration  and  for  the 
application  of  public  administration  principles  to  specific  areas  or  fields. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Seckler-Hudson.    (3) 
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P.  A.  521.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Public  Administration 
This  course  assumes  the  equivalent  of  P.  A.  400,  and  the  ability  of  the  in- 
dividual student  to  do  independent  study  and  research.  The  objective 
of  the  course  is  to  explore  major  and  current  problems  in  the  field  of 
public  administration.  Results  of  the  individual  efforts  will  be  shared 
with  the  group  which  will  operate  according  to  graduate  seminar 
procedure. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Reining  and  Dr.  Stromscm.    (3) 

536.  Municipal  Government 

The  seminar  method  will  be  used  to  consider  a  number  of  controversial 
problems  in  the  field.  Included  will  be  such  topics  as  metropolitan  gov- 
ernment, home  rule,  measurements,  federal-city  relations,  the  property 
tax,  relief,  etc. 

Second  Semester. —  (1J4) 

P.  A.  431.  The  Role  of  Records  in  Public  Administration 
A    study   of   government   organization    as    a    creator   of    records.      Types   of 
records  and  record  systems  will  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  functions  by  which  they  are  produced. 
First  Semester. — Miss  Chat  field.    (V/2) 

P.  A.  432.  Principles  of  Record  Administration 

Analysis  of  fundamentals  of  the  administration  of  records,  from  their  crea- 
tion to  the  time  they  become  uncurrent.  Case  histories  of  mail  and  file 
units  will  be  studied,  and  visits  made  to  typical  operating  units.  Some 
practice  in  the  planning  of  record  systems  will  be  included. 

Second  Semester. — Miss  Chatfield.    (l^) 

Hist.  465.  Historical  Background  of  Federal  Administrative  System 

(For  description,  see  p.  70.) 

Second  Semester. — Professor  Hunter.    (3) 

Hist.  537NA.  History  and  Administration  of  Archives 

(For  description,  see  p.  73.) 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Buck  and  Dr.  Posncr. 

Hist.    565.  Comparative    Administrative    History    Since    the    French 

Revolution 
(For  description,  see  p.  72.) 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Posncr.    (2) 

581.  Pressure  Groups  and  Leadership 

This  seminar  is  to  serve  as  a  research  workshop  for  students  interested  in 
(1)  the  activities  and  influence  of  pressure  groups,  (2)  problems  of 
leadership,  or  (3)  special  aspects  of  public  relations.  The  course  will 
be  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to  be  of  interest  to  persons  participat- 
ing in  pressure  groups,  persons  who  are  in  government  service  and  who 
are  subject  to  the  pressure  of  these  groups,  and  to  students  interested 
in  the  development  and  importance  of  leadership  in  national  and  world 
movements  and  administration. 

Second  Semester. — Professor  Seckler-Hudson.    (2-3) 
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Soc.    Ec.    425.  Administrative    Problems    in   Labor   Legislation   and 

Social  Security 
(For  description,  see  page  94.) 
First  Semester. — Associate  Professor  Weigert.    (3) 

609.  Thesis  Seminar  in  Public  Administration  and  Political  Science 
This  is  a  required  non-credit  seminar  for  all  candidates  for  graduate  degrees 

in  public  administration  and  the  first  half  of  the  thesis  seminar  work  for 
all  candidates  for  graduate  degrees  in  Political  Science.  The  objective 
of  the  seminar  is  (1)  to  study  the  principles  and  standards  of  research 
acceptable  at  this  University,  and  (2)  to  present  experts  to  the  group, 
each  to  discuss  leading  issues  and  research  opportunities  in  the  area  of 
his  specialty. 
First  Semester. — Professor  Seckler-Hudson.    (3) 

610.  Thesis  Seminar  in  Political  Science 

This    is   the    second    semester   of   the    required   thesis    seminar   work   for    all 

candidates  for  higher  degrees  in  Political  Science. 
Second  Semester. — Professor  Seckler-Hudson.    (3) 
See  also: 

Ec.  401-402.  Economic  Theory. 

Ec.  490.  Government  Control  of  Economic  Life. 

Int.  Aff.  405.  The  Principles  of  International  Law. 

Int.  Aff.  412.  The  Conduct  of  Foreign  Relations. 

Int.  Aff.  423.  International  Relations  and  World  Politics. 

Hist.  531-532.  New  Materials  and  Viewpoints  in  American  History. 

Soc.  Ec.  401.  Social  Forces  in  American  Society. 

Soc.  Ec.  402.    Socio-Economic  Theories  and  Movements. 

Law 

481-482.   Constitutional  and  Administrative  Law 

The  first  semester  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  some  of  the  principal  topics 
of  American  constitutional  law.  The  nature  of  the  Federal  union;  the 
relations  between  the  Federal  government  and  the  states;  the  powers 
of  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  courts;  and  the  limitations  on 
governmental  power  are  subjects  covered.  The  case  method,  with  addi- 
tional readings,  is  used.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  primarily  to 
administrative  law.  The  nature  of  administrative  law,  the  powers  of 
public  officers,  the  functions  of  administrative  tribunals,  and  the  control 
of  administrative  officers  and  agencies  are  among  the  topics  considered. 
Students  who  have  had  an  undergraduate  course  in  constitutional  law 
are  admitted  for  the  second  semester. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Associate  Professor  Stout.    (3) 

487.  Law:   Its  Origin,  Evolution  and  Philosophy 

A  study  of  law  as  related  to  the  other  social  sciences  and  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  fundamental  legal  concepts  and  institutions;  utilizing 
the  results  of  recent  research  in  the  field  of  legal  anthropology.  The 
aim  is  to  train  the  student  to  understand  present-day  law  by  showing 
how  it  came  to  be,  to  solve  its  problems  in  the  light  of  its  history  and 
to  think  in  terms  of  legal  philosophy. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Lobingier.    (3) 

P.  A.  489.  Administrative  Procedure 

Study  of  (1)  Administrative  process;  its  nature  and  place  in  governmental 
structure;     (2)     Administrative    tribunals;     (a)     their    historical    back- 
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ground;  (b)  legal  import  and  social  significance;  (c)  composition  and 
functions;  (d)  operation,  methods,  modes  of  pleading,  proof,  adjudica- 
tion and  review;  (3)  Proposed  legislative  changes. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Lobingirr.    (3) 

Econ.  483-484.  Business  Law 

(For  description,  see  page  63.) 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Mr.  Young.    (3) 

*P.  A.  485-486.  Labor  Law 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  functioning  of 
law  and  government  agencies  in  the  field  of  labor  relations.  It  will 
present  an  analysis  of  court  actions  and  judicial  decisions  on  labor 
organizations  and  collective  bargains,  strikes  and  lockouts,  picketing, 
boycotts  and  blacklists.  It  will  also  survey  the  progress  of  legislation 
on  child  and  women  labor,  convict  labor,  maximum  hours,  minimum 
wages,  unemployment  compensation,  old  age  pensions,  industrial  ac- 
cident and  sickness  insurance,  conciliation  and  arbitration.  Particular 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  problems  and  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment agencies  under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  the  Public 
Contracts  Act,  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts,  and  the  Dis- 
trict Minimum  Wage  Law. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Ziskind.    (3) 

Int.  Af.  541.  Constitutional  Phases  of  Treaty-Making 

(For  description,  see  page  76.) 

First  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Hazard.    {V/z) 

See  also: 

Int.  Af.  405-406.  The  Principles  of  International  Law. 

Int.  Af.  515-516.   International  Law  Procedure. 

Int.  Af.  520.   Conflict  of  Laws  (Assimilation  of  Laws). 

Ec.  527.   Industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy. 

Ec.  533.  The  American  Tax  System. 

Ec.  *477A.   Organized  Labor  and  the  Law. 

Ec.  *448A.   The  Individual  Worker  and  the  Law. 

Ec.  *583A-584A.   Accounting  in  the  Field  of  Legal  Problems. 


Financial  Administration 

P.  A.  442.  Federal  Accounting  Procedures 

A  detailed  analysis  of  accounting  procedures  as  developed  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  particular  reference  to  the  activities  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  accounting  for  state 
and  local  governments.  Basic  accounting  principles  will  be  reviewed 
during  the  first  part  of  the  course. 

Second  Semester. — Mr.  Payne.    (3) 
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P.  A.  451.  Federal  Budgetary  Administration 

A  study  of  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  preparation  of  budget  estimates 
within  a  department  and  their  presentation  to  and  consideration  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Congress;  with  the  part  the  budget  system 
plays  in  administration  of  the  various  departments  as  a  result  of  the 
financial  controls  it  sets  up;  with  the  processes  and  mechanisms  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  uses  in  the  actual  preparation  of  the  Federal 
Budget;  with  an  explanation  of  the  various  ways  in  which  budget 
officers  in  the  departments  articulate  their  activities  with  the  adminis- 
trative operations  of  the  departments;  and  with  a  discussion  of  the 
practice  of  requiring  budgetary  clearance  of  all  legislative  recommenda- 
tions and  proposals. 

First  Semester. — Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Jump.    (3) 

P.  A.  452.  Current  Issues  in  Budgetary  Administration 
Designed   to   be    of   value   to   persons    studying   contemporary   problems    and 
issues  of  budgetary  administration  arising  from  expanding  functions  of 
administration   and   from   heretofore    accepted   practices   and   procedures 
in  this  field. 
Second  Semester. — Mr.  Edy.    (3) 

See  also: 

Ec.  430.  Taxation  and  Public  Finance. 

Ec.  530-531.  Current  Fiscal  and  Tax  Problems. 

Ec.  630-631.  Seminar  in  Fiscal  Policies. 

Organization  and  Management  of  Public  Offices 

P.  A.  423-424.  Problems  of  Organization,  Management,  and  Supervi- 
sion 

A  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  organizational  structure  of  gov- 
ernment and  private  agencies;  to  trace  the  development  of  organization 
and  indicate  trends;  to  study  the  administrative  hierarchy  and  its  sev- 
eral modifications ;  to  trace  the  lines  of  authority  and  locate  responsibil- 
ity; to  discover  patterns  of  administration;  to  study  organizational, 
functional,  and  flow  charts;  to  differentiate  line  and  staff  functions; 
to  establish  the  position  of  first  line  supervisors;  to  indicate  their 
functions  in  an  administrative  hierarchy,  with  their  responsibilities  as 
line  agents  of  production  and  as  focal  points  of  effective  staff  func- 
tions; to  formulate  effective  supervisory  training  programs;  to  develop 
a  technique  of  collecting,  compiling  and  using  efficiency  ratings;  to  study 
employer  and  employee  relationships  to  discuss  some  of  the  problems  of 
public  relations  and  the  influences  of  outside  forces  on  organization. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Mr.  Short.    (3) 

P.  A.  425.  Management  of  Business  Units  in  Government  Offices 
The  application  of  the  principles  of  organization  and  management  to  service 
functions  in  government  agencies  such  as:  mail  and  messenger  service; 
stenographic  pool;  purchasing  and  procurement;  the  preparation  and 
filing  of  correspondence;  personnel  and  training  services;  printing  and 
duplicating.  Practical  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  day-to-day  prob- 
lems of  providing  service  for  a  large  governmental  unit. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Mr.  Barnett.    (3) 
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P.  A.  427.  Philosophy  and  Practice  of  Public  Management 
Analysis  of  the  spirit  and  substance  of  administrative  management  of  pub- 
lic programs  at  several  levels  of  government;  objectives  of  the  activity 
as  a  whole  and  of  its  several  subdivisions;  factors  influencing  organi- 
zation structure  and  procedures;  criteria  of  performance  and  processes 
of  control ;  administrative  practice  with  emphasis  upon  recognized  tools 
of  control ;  administrative  practice  with  emphasis  upon  recognized 
tools  of  management. 

First  Semester.— Mr.  Edy.    (3) 

Econ.  527.  Industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy 
(For  description,  see  page  54.) 
Second  Semester. — Mr.  Edwards.    (3) 


Public  Personnel  Management 

303-304.  Problems  in  Personnel  Administration 

To  assist  persons  engaged  in  or  desiring  to  enter  personnel  work  to  secure 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  field  of  personnel  administration  and  to 
clarify  problems  with  which  the  personnel  director  is  confronted.  The 
first  semester  will  deal  with  the  problems  connected  with  the  worker 
on  the  job ;  the  second  with  the  problems  connected  with  classification, 
recruitment,  and  selection. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Mr.  Short.    (3) 

P.  A.  407.  Position,  Classification  and  Pay  Plans 

An  opportunity  to  acquire  a  broad  understanding  of  principles,  problems, 
and  methods  involved  in  these  important  phases  of  personnel  admin- 
istration, which  should  be  useful  in  supplementing  actual  experience 
in  classification  work,  and  in  providing  perspective  and  background 
for  other  personnel  activities.  The  course  will  cover  such  topics  as  the 
history  of  position-classification,  especially  in  the  Federal  Government; 
basic  principles  and  concepts;  policies,  problems,  and  methods  involved 
in  developing,  installing,  and  administering  position-classification  and 
pay  plans  in  public  jurisdictions;  relations  to  other  phases  of  personal 
administration;  and  an  introduction  to  the  technique  of  position-analysis 
for  classification  purposes. 

First  Semester. — Mr.  Baruch.    (2) 

P.  A.  409.  Policies  and  Methods  of  Selection  and  Placement 
This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  various  placement  procedures  in- 
volved in  the  recruiting  of  technical  and  professional  personnel,  as  well 
as  those  processes  related  to  the  proper  location  after  certification  of 
prospective  employees,  and  their  relocation  for  purposes  of  readjustment 
and  promotion  after  employment.  Attention  will  be  given  to  inter- 
viewing, the  evaluation  of  tests  in  general  use  outside  the  government 
service,  personnel  investigations,  and  the  study  of  the  job  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  special  demands  on  the  worker.  Prerequisite:  Prob- 
lems in  Personnel  Administrations. 
First  Semester.— Mr.  Board.    (3) 
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412.  Psychology  and  Public  Administration 

A  study  of  modern  administrative  management  in  terms  of  fundamental  psy- 
chological principles.  The  place,  significance  and  understanding  of  in- 
dividual abilities,  attitudes,  emotions,  intelligence,  motives,  imagination 
and  personality  will  be  discussed  and  illustrated  from  current  psy- 
chological and  administrative  literature. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Dunn.    (3) 

P.  A.  418.  Training  of  Public  Employees 

Survey  of  development  and  present  status  of  training  for  public  service. 
Particular  emphasis  on  in-service  training  in  federal  executive  depart- 
ments; analysis  of  the  kinds  of  training  now  in  effect,  and  the  pur- 
poses, methods,  and  results  of  the  various  programs;  descriptions  of 
training  activities  in  selected  agencies;  discussion  of  the  relation  of 
training  to  other  management  and  personnel  activities,  the  pros  and 
cons  of  centralized  and  decentralized  training,  responsibilities  of  staff 
and  line  officials;  training  qualifications  needed  for  training  personnel; 
indications  as  to  future  developments  and  opportunities  in  this  field. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Kingsbury.    (3) 

P.  A.  503-504.  Problems  in  Personnel  Administration 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  assist  persons  engaged  in  or  desiring  to 
enter  personnel  work  to  secure  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  field  of  per- 
sonnel administration  and  to  clarify  problems  with  which  the  personnel 
administrator  is  confronted.  It  covers  the  development  of  personnel 
administration  in  units  of  government  and  private  industry;  a  brief 
review  of  federal  and  state  civil  service  laws  and  city  ordinances; 
the  composition  and  organization  of  civil  service  commissions  and 
staffs;  the  organization  of  personnel  units  in  private  industry  and  the 
functions  of  departmental  personnel  officers;  recruitment;  selection; 
promotions;  educational  recreational  and  welfare  activities;  dismissals 
and  retirement. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Mr.  Short.    (3) 

See  also: 

Ec.  440.  Labor  and  the  Economic  Order. 

Ec.  541.     Labor  Movements. 

Soc.  Ec.  421-422.  Principles  and  Current  Problems  of  Social  Security. 

Public  Relations 
Eng.  211.  Government  Correspondence 

Effective  use  of  English  for  business  purposes;  planning  a  letter;  paragraph- 
ing for  clearness  and  emphasis;  methods  of  building  paragraphs; 
effective  opening  and  closing  paragraphs;  appropriate  tone  for  each 
letter.  Development  of  the  principles  of  letter  writing  through  analysis 
of  various  types  of  letters,  including  letters  answering  complaints  and 
letters  of  application,  transmittal,  and  introduction. 

Second  Semester. — Mr.  Grady.    (2) 
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P.  A.  461.  Government  Copy  Editing,  and  Abstracting 
The  purpose  of  editing;  the  editor's  qualifications;  editorial  reference  works; 
study  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  Style  Manual  including  Gov- 
ernment practice  in  capitalization,  spelling,  compounding,  abbreviations; 
numerals,  punctuation,  italics,  and  tabular  and  leader  work;  Gov- 
ernment printing  procedure;  typography  and  printing  techniques; 
mechanical  details  of  copy  editing;  structure  of  the  book  and  the 
magazine;  abstracting;  practical  exercises  in  copy  editing  and  ab- 
stracting. (A  thorough  knowledge  of  English  grammar  is  assumed.) 
First  Semester. — Mr.  Angel.    (2) 

P.  A.  463.  News  Writing  in  Government 

This  course  gives  a  broad  survey  of  news  writing;  analyses  news  values; 
writing  techniques  applicable  in  journalism,  elements  of  news  story; 
production  problems  of  large  and  small  newspapers  affecting:  news 
story  requirements;  and  other  practical  considerations  in  the  produc- 
tion of  acceptable  "copy".  Methods  of  government  agencies  in  serv- 
icing the  press  through  written  materials;  general  "releases";  special 
stories;  statements;  background  information,  as  well  as  practical  ques- 
tions of  production  and  distribution  of  press  material  will  be  considered 
in  detail.  Practice  in  news  and  "release"  writing.  Prerequisites:  P.  A. 
465  and  P.  A.  466  or  special  permission  of  instructor. 

First  Semester. — Mr.  Huse.    (2) 

P.  A.  465.  Applied  Government  Writing 

Practical  use  of  basic  principles  of  reader  appeal  as  related  to  special 
problems  of  Government  writing.  Writing  practice  in  (1)  organization 
of  material;  attention,  unity,  coherence,  (2)  techniques;  contrast,  yard- 
stick comparison,  variety,  conflict,  climax,  authority,  reader  participa- 
tion, (3)  style;  flow,  assurance,  personalizing. 

First  Semester. — Mr.  Boutwell.    (3) 

P.  A.  466.  Advanced  Applied  Government  Writing 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  taken  Applied  Government  Writing  or  can 
demonstrate  ability  to  do  advanced  work.  Practical  training  in  differ- 
ent kinds  of  writing  Government  employees  are  called  upon  to  do; 
popular  article  writing  bulletins  for  popular  use,  news  release  writing, 
speeches,  radio  talks,  special  articles,  syndicate  stories,  etc.  (The  fol- 
lowing year  this  course  will  emphasize  scientific  and  technical  inter- 
pretative writing.) 

Second  Semester. — Mr.  Boutwell.    (3) 

P.  A.  467.  Government  Proofreading  and  Indexing 

Development  of  speed  and  accuracy  in  reading  proofs.  Proofreader's  marks; 
galley,  page,  foundry,  press  and  other  proofs.  Indexing;  the  theory 
of  indexing;  types  of  indexes;  preparation  of  an  index;  review  and 
criticism  of  assignments. 

Second  Semester. — Mr.  Angel.    (2) 

P.  A.  469b.  Photography  for  Government  Informational  Services 
Attention  will  be  directed  toward  photography  as  an  informational  mechan- 
ism for  government  services.     Emphasis  will  be  upon  practical  problems 
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of  obtaining  and  using  the  photograph,  including  the  field  work  out- 
lines and  shooting  script;  editing  photographs  for  special  publications, 
slide  films,  and  exhibits;  cataloging  and  filing  negatives  and  photo- 
graphs. A  brief  survey  will  be  made  of  the  history  and  development 
of  photography  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  other  media  such  as 
the  pictograph,  and  pictorial  charts  and  graphs. 

Second  Semester. — Mr.  Stryker.    (2) 

P.  A.  471.  Design  and  Typography  in  Planning  Printing 

A  course  to  help  writers  and  editors  and  those  having  contact  with  the 
printing  office  to  plan  their  work  so  as  to  produce  a  more  satisfactory 
printing  result.  Printing  terms,  manufacturing  processes;  layouts  and 
dummies;  copyfitting  and  preparation;  printing  papers  and  their  use; 
photo-engravings  and  their  application;  type  faces  and  their  applica- 
tion; bindings  and  their  uses;  layouts  for  covers,  title  and  text  pages; 
planning  folders  and  miscellaneous  pieces. 

First  Semester. — Mr.  Mortimer.    (2) 

P.  A.  472.  The  Preparation  of  Layouts  for  Planning  Printing 

The  work  will  consist  mainly  of  assignments  in  layout  to  be  completed  by 
the  students  and  which  will  be  discussed  in  class;  blackboard  layout  in 
which  the  students  will  participate;  the  use  of  illustration  in  layout,  and 
the  general  application  of  type  layout  and  design. 

The  program  will  be  based  primarily  on  government  publications 
but  some  samples  of  printing  from  other  sources  will  be  discussed  and 
analyzed  as  well. 

Second  Semester. — Mr.  Mortimer.    (2) 

P.  A.  474.   Merchandising  Government  Information 

Studjr  of  present  machinery  of  distribution;  Superintendent  of  Documents; 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing;  laws  and  regulations  which  govern  dis- 
tribution of  informational  materials.  Analysis  of  typical  successful  pro- 
grams for  distributing  printed  matter,  motion  pictures,  exhibits,  and 
other  materials.  Practice  in  planning  the  distribution  of  current  ma- 
terials. 

Second  Semester. — Mr.  Broughton.    (2) 

P.  A.  478.  Fundamentals  of  Public  Relations  in  Administration 

A  background  course  in  the  study  of  public  relations  in  the  fields  of  public 
and  private  administration.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  social  signif- 
icance of  public  relations  in  a  democratic  country,  the  place  of  public 
relations  in  the  setting  of  public  administration,  techniques  and  devices 
used  in  the  public  relations  function  of  administration,  and  typical 
action  programs  in  this  field. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Seckler-Hudson.    (3) 

P.  A.  479.  Public  Relations  as  an  Administrative  Technique 
Every   governmental    agency.    Federal,    State,    and    local,    has    relations   with 
the  public  which  under  modern  conditions  have  become  more  and  more 
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important  as  factors  affecting  economy  and  efficiency  of  administration. 
This  course  surveys  the  problems  and  objectives  of  governmental 
agencies  in  their  relations  with  the  public,  and  the  methods  by  which 
public  relations  techniques  may  be  used  to  promote  more  successful 
and  economical  execution  of  the  law. 
Second  Semester. — Mr.  Husc.    (2) 

The  student  in  Public  Administration  and  Political  Science  will  also  be 
interested  in  the  course  offerings  in  the  following  fields  in  which  public  ad- 
ministration principles  may  be  applied: 

Money  and  Banking — p.  51. 

Labor  Economics — p.  55. 

Public  Utilities,  Transportation,  Communication — p.  56. 

Agricultural  Economics  and  National  Resources — p.  57. 

Social  Security — p.  94. 
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Oscar  Weigert,  Chairman 

Ewan  Clague  Frank  Lorimer 

Dean  A.  Clark  G.  St.  J.  Perrott 

Ernst  Correll  Karl  Pribram 

John  J.  Corson  Louis  S.  Reed 

William  H.  Gilbert,  Jr.  Caroline  F.  Ware 
Scott  Keyes 

Additional  Staff  from  Cooperating  Graduate  School  of  the  Department  of 

Agriculture 

Douglas  Ensminger  John  Provinse 

Paul  Johnstone  Conrad  Taeuber 

Rensis  Lickert  Carl  C.  Taylor 
Charles  P.  Loomis 

Social  Organization 

Soc.  Sc.  101-102.  The  Social  Sciences 

(See  page  48.) 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Marshall.    (3) 

Soc.  Ec.  201.  Introduction  to  Sociology 

An  introduction  to  concepts  and  methods  of  contemporary  sociology,  in  the 
treatment  of  such  topics  as:  biological,  geographic  and  cultural  fac- 
tors in  the  evolution  of  society;  the  social  and  personal  functions  of 
language;  patterns  of  culture;  primary  and  secondary  groups;  types  of 
economic  organization;  the  family;  population  trends;  religion;  the 
state.    Science  and  methods  of  social  research. 

First  Semester. — Assistant  Professor  Gilbert.    (3) 

401.  Social  Forces  in  American  Society 

Designed  to  provide  a  basic  course  for  students  in  social  economy  and  to 
acquaint  students  of  public  administration,  political  science,  and  economics 
with  the  social  setting  within  which  policies  are  formed  and  carried  out. 
The  course  will  inquire  into  the  characteristics,  location,  economic  ad- 
justment and  social  adjustment  of  the  American  people,  with  reference 
to  the  present  frontiers  of  knowledge,  techniques  of  research  available 
for  extending  those  frontiers,  and  the  implications  of  existing  social 
knowledge  for  public  policy. 

Second  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Ware.  (3)  (Alternates  with  History 
407.) 
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Soc.  Sc.  402.   Socio-Economic  Theories  and  Movements 

Analysis    of    basic    principles    and    theories    bearing    on    social    movements, 

social    reforms,    and    legislative    activities    since    the    eighteenth    century. 

Both    European    and    American    developments    are    considered. 
Second  Semester. — Professor  Correll.    (3) 

Soc.  Sc.  407.  Early  Social  Thought 

(See  page  49.) 

First  Semester — Professor  Correll.    (3) 

403.  American  Communities 

This  course  will  analyze  the  economic  foundation,  social  and  political  struc- 
ture, and  impact  on  individual  personality  of  different  types  of  American 
communities.  It  will  study  those  things  about  a  local  community,  its  in- 
stitutions, and  its  people  which  public  officials,  teachers,  social  workers, 
editors,  labor  leaders,  or  ministers  need  to  understand  in  order  to  func- 
tion effectively. 

First  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Ware.    (3) 

Hist.  407.   Development  of  American  Culture 

This  course  brings  to  American  History  the  approach  of  the  cultural  an- 
thropologist. It  traces  the  development  of  dominant  American  culture 
patterns  and  their  relation  to  these  of  non-dominant  economic,  ethnic, 
and  religious  groups.  It  provides  public  officials,  teachers,  and  ordinary 
citizens  with  an  understanding  of  the  traditions  which  set  the  framework 
within  which  social  action  takes  place. 

Second  Semester. — Associate  Professor  Ware.     (3)     (Alternates  with  401.) 

406.  Social  Psychology 

An  analysis  of  the  individual  as  a  basic  unit  in  social  phenomena  and  his 
development  as  a  personality  under  the  influence  of  social  and  cultural 
relations.  Problems  considered  are  the  unlearned  basis  of  social  be- 
havior, language,  the  family,  neighborhood  and  school  as  a  socializing 
influence,  leadership,  prejudice,  crowd  behavior,  public  opinion,  censor- 
ship, and  propaganda. 

First  Semester.—  (3)     (Not  given  in  1940-1941.) 

408.  Race  Problems 

Nature  of  physical  and  cultural  differences  between  races;  effects  of  ac- 
climatization and  domestication;  successful  colonization  policies;  present 
status  of  aboriginal  peoples;  racial  aspects  of  immigration  and  na- 
tionality and  current  racial  issues  in  the  U.  S. 

Second  Semester. —  (3)     (Alternates  with  433.) 

433.   Social  Stratification:  Class  and  Caste  in  America  and  Abroad 
Study  of  solutions  for  social  conflict  involved  in  the  status  relationships  of 

our   own   country,   of   Europe    and   her   colonies   and   particularly   India. 

The  alternatives  to  social  stratification  are  also  considered  and  evaluated 

on  a  comparative  basis. 
Second  Semester. —  (3)     (Alternates  with  408.) 
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Soc.  Sc.  614.  Religion  and  Economics 

Studies  in  history  of  Christian  churches  and  their  ethical  standards  regard- 
ing business  behavior  and  consumption  habits.  Effects  of  religious 
principles  of  discipline  on  economic  civilization.  Critical  review  of 
problems  concerning  "Religion  and  the  Rise  of  Capitalism."  Seminar 
for  students  interested  in  evolution  of  modern  society  and  in  some 
of  the  origins  of  economic  theory.  Persons  other  than  candidates  ad- 
mitted upon  consent  of  instructor. 

Second  Semester. — Professor  Correll.    (3) 

601-602.  Research  and  Thesis  Seminar  in  Social  Organization 
First  and  Second  Semesters. —  (3) 

*Ag.  Soc.  404.  The  Evolution  of  American  Rural  Life 
This  course  traces  the  evolution  of  rural  society  in  the  United  States  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  characteristics,  ideologies,  attitudes,  and  opinions 
of  the  peoples  who  founded  its  rural  society,  formed  its  settlement 
patterns,  and  gave  it  its  unique  culture  in  the  different  regions  and 
subregions  of  the  country.  It  takes  into  consideration  the  contributions 
to  our  rural  culture  of  type  of  farming,  nationality  and  ethnic  groups, 
social  and  psychological  characteristics  of  the  people,  and  all  social 
and  cultural  factors  which  help  to  describe  rural  America. 
First  Semester. — Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Provinse,  and  Dr.  Johnstone.    (3) 

*Ag.  Soc.  405.  Rural  Community  Organization 

The  role  of  the  community  in  action  and  planning  programs;  the  historical 
background  of  communities  in  the  various  regions  of  the  United  States 
and  in  other  countries;  community  organization;  leadership  and  means 
of  developing  it. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Ensminger.    (2) 

*Ag.  Soc.  408.  The  Cultural  Regions  of  the  United  States 
This  course  continues  the  study  of  the  cultural  regions  of  the  United  States 
for  which  the  groundwork  was  laid,  Ag.  Soc.  40+,  and  studies  in  detail 
the  characteristics  of  the  various  regions  and  subregions  and  their 
inter-relationships,  including  settlement  patterns,  social  organizations  and 
institutions,  prevailing  ideologies,  modes  and  folkways,  and  dominant 
attitudes  and  opinions  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  rural  areas  of  these 
cultural  regions. 
Second  Semester. — Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Pro-vinse,  Dr.  Johnstone.    (3) 

*Ag.  Soc.  518.  Rural  Social  Psychology 

This  course  deals  with  the  psychology  and  social  psychology  of  rural  groups 
— communities,  institutions,  farmers'  organizations,  and  rural  classes; 
with  the  customs,  traditions,  and  folkways  of  rural  peoples;  and  with  the 
interactions  between  rural  and  urban  cultures.  It  gives  special  con- 
sideration to  what  may  be  called  the  folklore  of  rural  society,  and  the 
influence  of  farm  practices  and  relative  isolation  on  the  attitudes,  opin- 
ions, and  philosophies  of  farm  people.  Specific  topics  such  as  suggestion, 
imitation,  public  opinion,  farmer  pressure  groups,  and  farmers'  move- 
ments will  be  discussed. 
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Prerequisites:    Either  one  course  in  social  psychology,  or  one  course  in 
sociology  and  one  course  in  psychology. 
Second  Semester. — Dr.  Taylor.    (2-3) 

See  also: 

Econ.  541.    Labor  Movements. 

Hist.  543-544.   Intellectual  History  of  Europe. 

Hist.  614.   Religion  and  Economics. 

Pol.  Sci.  and  Pub.  Ad.  404.  Relations  between  Federal,  State  and  Local 

Governments. 
Pol.  Sci.  and  Pub.  Ad.  419.   Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda. 
Pol.  Sci.  and  Pub.  Ad.  536.    Municipal  Government. 
Pol.  Sci.  581.  Pressure  Groups  and  Leadership  Problems. 
Stat.  418.    Statistical  Field  Studies. 
Stat.  461.   Census  Statistical  Methods. 


Population 

411.  Population  Prospects 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  results  of  recent  population  study.  Trend 
of  total  population  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries.  Distri- 
bution of  population  and  resources.  Differential  reproduction  and 
migration.  Methods  of  measuring  net  reproduction  and  migration  and 
estimating  future  size  and  composition  of  population. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Lorimer.    (3) 

511.  Population  Policies 

Population  programs  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Sweden  and  other  countries, 
as  regards  incentives,  measures,  and  effects.  Conditions  effecting  the 
development  of  population  policy  in  the  United  States:  economic  effects 
of  population  change;  implications  of  trend  and  distribution  of  popu- 
lation for  agriculture,  industry,  health,  education  and  community  rela- 
tions; qualitative  population  trends  and  eugenics;  economics  of  the  fam- 
ily relative  to  number  of  children;  social  and  psychological  factors  af- 
fecting fertility. 

Second  Semester. — Professor  Lorimer.    (3) 

*Ag.  Soc.  515-516.   Seminar  on  Internal  Migration 

Migration  and  economic  opportunity.  Volume  and  direction  of  internal 
migration  in  the  United  States.  Data  and  methods  of  analysis.  Re- 
search procedures  in  studying  the  relation  of  migration  to  economic 
changes. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Taeuber.    (3) 

611-612.  Seminar  in  Population  Research 

A  field  of  special  interest  will  be  selected  in  conference,  supplemented  by 
individual  research  projects.  Subjects  of  special  interest  in  previous 
seminars  have  been:  Economics  of  the  family  relative  to  size  and  repro- 
ductive trend;  biological  and  psychological  aspects  of  fertility;  internal 
migration. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Lorimer.    (3) 
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See  also: 

Soc.  Ec.  403.    American  Communities. 
Ec.  460.    National  Resources  and  National  Policy. 
Ec.  467.    Economic  Geography. 
Stat.  461.    Census  Statistical  Methods. 

Int.  Af.  611-612.    Research  in  Problems  of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion. 


Social  Security  and  Social  Welfare 

421.  Principles  of  Social  Security  in  the  United  States  and  Abroad 
Different  branches  and  methods  of  Social  Security  are  discussed  in  the  light 

of  American  and  foreign  experience.  The  topics  include:  Care  of  the 
aged  and  the  unemployed;  Workmen's  Compensation;  measures  regard- 
ing sickness  and  permanent  invalidity;  compulsory  and  voluntary 
schemes  of  social  insurance  and  assistance;  legal  and  administrative 
aspects;  economic  and  social  implications.  The  course  is  limited  to 
principles  of  Social  Security;  it  is  supplemented  by  the  second  semester 
course  on  current  issues  of  Social  Security. 

First  Semester. — Associate  Professor  W  eigert.    (3) 

422.  Current  Issues  in  Social  Security 

Issues  selected  for  presentation  will  not  only  be  important  in  themselves 
but  also  significant  for  entire  social  security  field.  Discussion  covers: 
coordination  of  insurance  and  assistance;  eligibility;  benefit  formula  and 
financing  in  Old  Age  and  Survivors'  Insurance  and  in  Unemployment 
Compensation ;  experience  rating  in  Unemployment  Compensation ;  pen- 
sion plans  in  Old  Age  Security;  provisions  for  permanent  disablement; 
elements  of  social  security  in  Workmen's  Compensation. 

Second  Semester. — Associate  Professor  W  eigert,  Dr.  Clague  and  Dr.  Corson. 

(3) 

425.  Administrative  Problems  in  Labor  Legislation  and  Social 
Security 

This  course  deals  with  the  basic  processes  of  administration  as  far  as  they 
are  applied  in  the  fields  of  labor  legislation  and  social  security.  The 
particular  administrative  problems  resulting  from  this  application  are 
also  studied.  The  topics  discussed  include  Federal-State  relationship, 
selection  and  training  of  personnel,  organization  and  management, 
financing.  The  course  is  focussed  upon  the  American  legislation;  in- 
ternational material  is  used  for  comparison. 

First  Semester. — Associate  Professor  W eigert.    (3) 

436.  Social  and  Economic  Aspects  of  Health  and  Medical  Case 
Survey  course  dealing  with  present  state  of  nation's  health;  occupational- 
economic  status  in  relation  to  health  and  medical  care;  future  health 
trends;  present  organization  of  public  and  private  facilities  for  meeting 
health  needs;  health  provisions  of  Social  Security  Act;  medical  care  in 
public  assistance  programs;  group  hospitalization  and  other  voluntary 
prepayment   plans;    group    practice;    health    insurance;    methods   of   ap- 
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praising  organized  medical   services;   legislative  prosposals;   health   and 
national  defense;  planning  a  comprehensive  health  program. 
Second  Semester.— Dr.  Perrott,  Dr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Reed.    (3) 

441.  Economic  and  Social  Problems  of  Housing 

The  factors  are  discussed  which  are  instrumental  in  determining  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  of  housing:  the  development  of  the  cities, 
the  organization  of  the  building  trades,  costs  of  construction,  the  struc- 
ture and  behavior  of  the  mortgage  market,  blighted  areas,  slums  and 
filtering  up  processes,  city  planning  and  zoning.  Secular  trends  are  dis- 
tinguished from  dynamic  changes  as  expressed  in  cyclical  fluctuations 
of  building  activity.  The  causes  and  effects  of  such  fluctuations  are 
analyzed  and  contrasted  with  European  experience.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  problems  involved  in  housing  reform  and  govern- 
mental housing  policy. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Pribram.    (3) 

414.  Land,  Housing,  and  Planning  Problems  in  American  Cities 
Survey  and  analysis  of  legal  and  economic  factors  in  city  structure  and 
growth;  special  reference  to  slums  and  blighted  areas,  congestion,  de- 
centralization, and  premature  subdivision.  Efforts  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems by  landlords,  by  tenants,  and  by  government,  including  use  of 
police  power,  construction  programs,  and  city  planning. 
Second  Semester. — Mr.  Keyes.    (3) 

522.  Labor  Market  Policy  and  Labor  Market  Administration 
Analysis  of  government  activities  here  and  abroad  dealing  with  labor  mar- 
ket in  its  changing  phases  from  unemployment  to  labor  shortage.  Em- 
phasis on  policies  and  administration  of  public  employment  services; 
public  works  and  work  relief;  agencies  for  training  and  transference 
("depressed  areas")  ;  effects  of  labor  legislation  and  social  security 
measures  upon  labor  market.  General  knowledge  of  labor  legislation 
and  social  security  desirable. 
Second  Semester. — Associate  Professor  Weigert.    (3) 

621-622.  Seminar  in  Social  Security 

This  seminar  is  devoted  to  special  research  topics  in  the  field.     It  is  available 

for  use  by  students  preparing  theses. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Associate  Professor  Weigert.    (3) 

See  also: 

Soc.  Sc.  402.   Socio-Economic  Theories  and  Movements. 
Econ.  440.  Labor  and  the  Economic  Order. 
Stat.  463-464.   Labor  Statistics. 


STATISTICS 


Aryness  Joy,  Chairman 

Jerome  Cornfield  Jacob  Perlman 

Calvert  L.  Dedrick  Edward  Staudt 

Lester  R.  Frankel  J.   Stevens   Stock 

Howard  B.  Myers  John  N.  Webb 
M.  Starr  Northrop 

Additional  Cooperating  Staff  from  Department  of  Agriculture 
J.  Edwards  Deming  William  G.  Madow 

Reginald  G.  Hainsworth  Alexander  Sturges 

M.  A.  Girshick  C.  Winston 

Group  A — Background  courses  for  non-specialists  not  carrying  graduate  credit. 

101.  Elementary  Statistics 

This   course   covers   statistical    sources,   uses    and   elementary   methods,   with 

examples  from   actual   problems;    how   to   make   tables,   charts,   graphs; 

how   to   compute    averages,   percentages,    ratios.      No    prerequisites.      No 

graduate  credit. 
First  and  Second  Semesters — Mr.  Stock.    (3) 

*201.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Graphic  Presentation  of  Economic 
Data 

This  course  consists  of  practice  in  the  making  of  principal  types  of  graphic 
illustrations  of  statistical  materials,  including  both  charts  and  maps, 
and  the  basis  of  selection  of  the  type  of  illustration  to  be  used  in  accord- 
ance  with   the   requirements   of  the    data.      No   graduate   credit. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Mr.  Hainsiuorth.     (2) 

Group  B — For  advanced  students  in  the  Social  Sciences  who  are  using  statistics 
extensively,  but  are  not  primarily  interested  in  the  mathematical  ap- 
proach. 

401-402.  Statistical    Methods 

The  emphasis  in  this  introductory  course  in  statistics,  designed  primarily  for 
graduate  students,  is  on  the  application  of  statistical  methods  to  the 
practical  problems  of  research  and  analysis  in  the  social  sciences.  The 
two  semesters  together  provide  a  full  non-mathematical  course  in  statis- 
tical methods.    Either  semester  may  be  taken  alone  for  credit. 

The  first  semester  gives  a  general  introduction  to  statistical  methods 
for  those  not  interested  in  special  statistical  techniques,  or  for  those  who 
wish  to  go  on  to  study  the  application  of  statistics  to  a  specialized  field 
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in  the  social  sciences.  It  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  methods  for  handling 
large  masses  of  information  in  numerical  form,  the  computation  and  use 
of  averages  and  measures  of  variations,  the  meaning  and  application  of 
sampling  in  research  work,  and  the  interpretation  and  testing  of  statistical 
measures. 

The  second  semester  covers  applications  of  the  basic  methods  of 
statistics  to  the  making  of  index  numbers,  the  analysis  of  time  series  and 
seasonal  variations,  correlation,  and  methods  of  estimation. 

Statistics  401  or  its  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  402. 
Course  401  is  offered  both  first  and  second  semesters;  course  402,  second 
semester  only. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Webb;  Mr.  Staudt  and  Mr.  Cornfield.    (3) 

418.  Statistical  Field  Studies 

This  course  is  designed  to  teach  students  how  to  conduct  field  studies.  It 
analyzes  the  preparation  of  the  basic  research  plan;  development  of  the 
questionnaire  or  schedule  and  instructions;  conduct  of  work  in  the  field; 
tabulation  and  analysis  of  the  data;  and  preparation  of  the  final  report. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  methods  and  procedures  currently  used  by  Federal 
research  agencies,  and  illustrations  are  drawn  from  actual  studies  in  the 
social  sciences.  The  student  is  required  to  develop  each  of  the  major 
steps  necessary  to  a  statistical  field  study,  as  a  laboratory  exercise.  Pre- 
requisites: Statistics  401  or  its  equivalent,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Myers  and  Mr.  Northrop.    (3) 

461.  Census  Statistical  Methods 

This  course  describes  the  statistical  methods  used  in  the  handling  of  all  im- 
portant national  censuses,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  plans  for 
the  Censuses  of  1939  and  1940.  Special  attention  is  given  to  schedule 
design,  definitions,  field  methods,  editing  and  tabulating  procedures,  and 
the  pre-publication  analysis  of  census  data.  Lectures  will  be  supple- 
mented by  a  syllabus  of  census  schedules,  instructions,  tabulation  forms, 
and  other  materials  relating  to  each  major  census  inquiry,  and  by  special 
discussion  groups  on  particular  censuses.  Among  the  censuses  to  be 
studied  are:  The  decennial  census  of  population — including  data  on 
families,  occupations,  and  unemployment — the  census  of  agriculture,  the 
census  of  manufactures,  the  census  of  distribution,  and  special  institu- 
tional censuses  and  vital   statistics. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Dedrick  and  Associates.    (3) 

463-464.  Labor  Statistics — A  Quantitative  Approach  to  Labor  Eco- 
nomics 
This  course  is  devoted  to  a   description   and  critical   analysis  of  sources  of 
statistical  data  used  in  the  field  of  labor  economics  and  of  the  methods 
used  in  their  collection,  analysis  and  presentation. 

The  first  semester  gives  a  description  and  analysis  of  statistics  of 
labor  force,  occupational  descriptions  and  classification,  industrial 
classification,  statistics  of  Census  of  Manufactures,  statistics  on  employ- 
ment and  pay  rolls,  estimates  of  employment  and  unemployment,  and 
analysis  of  wage  structure  in  American  industry. 

The  second  semester  presents  a  description  and  an  analysis  of 
statistics  of  annual   earnings  and  labor  income,  labor  productivity,  re- 
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tail  prices  and  cost  of  living,  real  wages,  labor  turnover,  age  in  in- 
dustry, methods  of  wage  payment,  vacations  with  pay,  union  scales 
of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  trade  union  membership,  collective  agree- 
ments, and  industrial  disputes.  Prerequisite:  Course  401  or  its  equiva- 
lent. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Perlman.    (2) 

613-614.  Seminar  in  Advanced  Statistical  Projects 

This  course  is  the  faculty  seminar  for  candidates  for  the  master's  degree 
and  also  provides  an  opportunity  for  specialized  study  and  actual  prac- 
tice in  statistical  work  for  advanced  full-time  graduate  students.  Ar- 
rangements for  part-time  work  and  study  will  be  made  in  an  appropriate 
Federal  department  or  agency  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
each  student's  program.  Limited  to  ten  students.  Prerequisite:  Statistics 
401  and  402  or  418  or  their  equivalent  in  training  or  experience;  admis- 
sion on  permission  of  the  instructor.     No  regularly  scheduled  lectures. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Miss  Joy.    (3-6) 

Group   C — For  those  ivho   desire   to   become    mathematical  statisticians. 

403.  Mathematics  for  Statisticians 

The  purpose  of  this  course,  is  to  give  in  a  short  time,  graduate  students 
in  social  sciences  the  essential  background  in  mathematics  to  enable 
them  to  study  some  of  the  modern  advanced  statistical  methods.  It 
covers  essential  techniques  in  elementary  algebra,  the  use  of  the 
summation  sign,  mechanical  quadrature,  elements  of  differential  and 
integral  calculus  as  applied  to  least  squares  and  distribution  theory; 
logarithmic,  exponential  and  trigonometric  functions.  Serves  as  a 
prerequisite  to  Statistics  404  and  502.  Prerequisites:  Statistics  401 
and  402  or  equivalent. 

First  Semester.— Mr.  Stock.    (3) 

404.  Mathematical  Bases  of  Statistical  Techniques 

Mathematical  derivation  of  techniques  used  in  statistics.  The  logic  in  mathe- 
matical terms  of  frequency  distributions,  averages,  moments,  correlation 
coefficients  and  least  squares.  Fundamentals  of  sampling  theory.  Sta- 
tistical inference.  Prerequisites:  Statistics  401  and  402  or  equivalent; 
Statistics  403  or  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

Second  Semester. — Mr.  Frankel.    (3) 

*Math.  406.  Theory  of  Infinite  Processes 

Infinite  aggregates,  convergent  and  divergent  sequences.  Theory  of  the  real 
variable.  Differentiation;  Riemann  and  Lebesque  integration.  Power 
series,  expansion  of  functions,  series  with  variable  terms,  transformation 
and  reversion  of  series.  Continued  fractions.  Infinite  determinants. 
History  and  applications. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Winston.    (2) 

*408.  Statistical  Methods  for  Research  Workers 

The  chief  aim  is  the  understanding  of  R.  A.  Fisher's  book  of  the  same 
title.    Supplementary  material   will   be   introduced   for   comparison   with 
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other  methods;  also  for  dealing  with  time  series,  and  the  representative 
method  in  sampling.   The  treatment  will  be  nonmathematical. 
Second  Semester. — Dr.  Madoiv.    (2) 

*433.  The  Interpretation  of  Statistical  Calculations 

Statistical  procedures  are  discussed  in  relation  to  a  broad  theory  of  knowl- 
edge so  that  the  student  can  distinguish  clearly  those  problems  in  which 
statistics  is  of  fundamental  importance  from  those  in  which  it  is  insig- 
nificant. The  work  of  the  two  semesters  is  not  definitely  separated.  The 
first  deals  mainly  with  the  philosophy  and  assumptions  involved  in  statis- 
tical inferences;  the  second  deals  with  the  selection  of  statistical  pro- 
cedures, both  for  description  and  for  inference,  in  a  variety  of  types 
of  problems.  Though  all  procedures  discussed  are  reviewed  briefly  this 
is  not  a  course  in  hoiv  to  perform  them  but  in  ivhy  and  where  they  add 
to  knowledge.     Prerequisites:    Courses  401   and  402  or  equivalent. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Mr.  Sturges.    (2) 

*502.  Sampling  Methods  in  Social  and  Economic  Research 
Actual  applications  of  the  representative  method  to  practical  problems  as 
developed  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  Fallacies  of  the 
total  count.  Accuracy  and  precision.  Problems  involved  in  the  selection 
of  a  sample.  The  theory  of  random  sampling.  The  choice  of  sam- 
pling unit  'through  an  analysis  of  cost  data.  Subsampling,  stratified 
sampling,  purposive  selection.  The  use  of  intraclass  correlation  and 
analysis  of  variance  in  the  design  of  sampling  techniques.  Prerequisites: 
Statistics  401,  402  and  403  or  equivalent. 
Second  Semester. — Mr.  Stock  and  Mr.  Frankel.    (2) 

*508-509.  Adjustment  of  Observations. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Deming.    (3) 

*562.  Analysis  of  Variance 

The  general  problem  of  analysis  of  variance  will  be  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  testing  a  class  of  hypotheses  known  as  linear  hypotheses. 
Generalizations  to  the  multivariate  case  will  be  studied.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  applications  and  the  design  of  experiments. 

Second  Semester. — Mr.  Girshick. 

*564.  Theory  of  Probability 

An  introductory  course  in  mathematical  probability  dealing  with  definitions 
and  fundamental  operations,  Bayes'  formula  and  Laplace's  generaliza- 
tion, Bernoulli's  theorem,  law  of  large  numbers,  expectations.  Continuous 
variables,  the  normal  curve,  and  introductory  topics  in  statistics.  Some 
history. 

Second  Semester. — Mr.  Girshick.    (2) 


AUXILIARY  COURSES 


Eugene  N.  Anderson  Richard  R.  Hutcheson 

Mario  Paulo  de  Brito  C.  H.  Leineweber 
Frank  Wilbur  Collier                      '    John  L.  Nuelsen,  Jr. 

Ernst  Correll  Ruberta  M.  Olds 

Rafael  B.  Puente  Duany  John  C.  Slover 

Hazel  Feagans  Louis  C.  Wheeler 

Frank  T.  Hoadley  Zoe  Wythe 

Philosophy 

Phil.  401-402.  History  of  Philosophy 

Western  philosophy  begins  when  the  Ionian  natural  philosophers  broke  away 
from  the  domination  of  mythology,  and  by  the  reflection  of  the  unaided 
intellect  sought  to  find  the  one  thing  from  which  all  in  the  universe  came. 
This  was  a  new  birth  for  the  Western  mind.  It  made  intellectual  progress 
possible.  To  trace  this  progress  from  Thales  to  Kant  is  ihe  aim  of  this 
course. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Collier.     (3) 

Phil.  405.  Social  Philosophy 

Social  Philosophy  has  for  its  field  that  of  the  postulates  which  underlie  all 
the  Social  Sciences.  Those  who  enter  upon  such  a  course  for  the  first 
time  realize  that  they  have  entered  a  new  world  of  thought.  Hence  the 
only  prerequisite  is  an  open  mind,  and  the  procedure  is  that  of  discus- 
sion of  problems. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Collier.    (3) 

Phil.  444.  Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowledge,  and  Metaphysics 
The  Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowledge,  and  Metaphysics  have  for  their 
field  the  Principles  of  Philosophy.  Every  person,  unconsciously  or  con- 
sciously, has  a  philosophy;  and  every  subject  rests  upon  a  philosophy. 
It  is  the  business  of  Philosophy  to  justify  or  condemn  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  every  subject. 
Second  Semester. — Professor  Collier.     (3) 

English  and  Speech 

Eng.  101-102.  Fundamentals  of  English  Usage 

A  course  in  grammatical  principles,  stressing  sentence  structure  and  correct 
English  form.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  fundamental 
principles  and  mechanics  of  good  writing — grammar,  punctuation,  spell- 
ing, etc. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Miss  Feagans.    (3) 
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Speech  101-102.  Basic  Principles  of  Speech 

Developing  confidence,  poise,  directness,  conversational  spirit,  bodily  action, 
use  of  voice,  organization,  outlining,  composition  and  diction  are  major 
objectives.  Includes  survey  of  field  of  argumentation.  Practical  ap- 
plication of  principles  of  effective   speech,   emphasis  upon  delivery. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Mr.  Slover.    (2) 

Eng.  201-202.   Survey  of  English  Literature 

Critical   survey  of   history  of   English   literature   accompanied   by   readings. 

Practice  in  writing. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Mr.  Hoadley.    (3) 

Speech  309-310.  Voice  and  Diction 

Development  of  good  habits  of  speech  through  analysis  of  individual  voices 
by  means  of  voice  recordings,  class  instruction  in  development  and  care 
of  speaking  voice,  drills  for  articulation.  Emphasis  on  development 
of  flexibility  and  clarity  in  conversation. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Mr.  Hutcheson.    (3) 

Speech  409.  Advanced  Public  Speaking  and  Public  Discussion 
Second  Semester. — Mr.  Hutcheson.    (2) 

Foreign  Language 

Port.  101.  Elementary  Portuguese 
Second  Semester. — Dr.  de  Brito.    (3) 

Fr.  101-102.  Elementary  French 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Mr.  Nuelsen.    (3) 

Ger.  101-102.  Beginning  German 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Leineivrber.    (3) 

Sp.  101-102.  Elementary  Spanish 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Assistant  Professor  Olds;  Mrs.  Wythe.    (3) 

Ger.  209-210.  Technical  German  (Social  Science) 

Special    study   of   terms    and    idioms    as    related   to    German    social    science 

literature. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Correll.    (1J4-3) 

Fr.  209-210.  Technical  French  (Social  Science) 

Special  study  of  terms  and  idioms  as  related  to  French  social  science  litera- 
ture. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Correll.    (1/^-3) 

Span.  203.  Social  Science  Spanish,  Conversational  and  Technical 
Second  Semester. — Mr.  Duany.    (3) 

Language  Conferences 
Professor  Correll. 
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Humanities 

Soc.  Sc.  103-104.  Introduction  to  the  Humanities 

(For  description,  see  p.  67.) 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Anderson.    (3) 

Sciences 

Biol.  101.    Evolution,  Genetics,  and  Eugenics 

Principles  of  organic  evolution  and  the  mechanism  of  inheritance  in  animals 

and  man.     Relationship  of  fundamental  biological  principles  to  human 

welfare  is  stressed. 
First  Semester. — Dr.  Wheeler.    (3) 


Degrees  and  Awards  Conferred  in  June,  1940 

Certificate  in  Business  Administration 
Herald  James  Hickenbotham 

Certificate  in  Public  Administration 

James  Joseph  Duncan  Charles  L.  Ruppert 

Annie  J.  Gregg  Zoltan  Schwartz 

Jeannette  Elizabeth  Muther  Lyle  Burns  Steever 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration 

Vladimir  D.  Chavrid  James  Stevens  Stock 

C.  Stanley  Rauch 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Administration 

Edward  Donald  Colleran  Margaret  Thorbjorg  Jaastad 

Alice  Madorah  Donahue  Owen  Haskell  Smither 

Enoch  Edward  Ellison  Asa  Mell  Thornton 
Harold  Emery  Hufford 

Master  of  Arts 

Sara  Louise  Deese  Morris  Howard  Hansen 

Evelyn  Laile  Eubank  Louise  Frances  Lee 

Robert  Brown  Evans  Friedrich  Lenz 

Hermann  Ficker  Marie  Elisabeth  Maron 

Ruth  Florence  Friedson  Paul  Whitaker  Thayer 

Vladimir  B.  Grinioff  Mabel  Eleanor  Wright 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Arthur  Whipple  Crawford  Palmer  Tobias  Hogenson 

Porter  L.  Gaddis  Lawrence  Elliott  Kindt 

Hall  of  Nations  Fellows 

Galileo   Antenor   Araujo Brazil  Anna   Maria   Cerqueira 

Augusto   de   Bulhoes Brazil  Lima    Brazil 

Maria  Joana   de  Almeida  Christiana  Teixeira  Lobao__Brazil 

Fernandes     Brazil  Anwar    Miazi    Egypt 

Ary  de  Castro  Fernandes__  Brazil  Ladislas    Franz    Reitzer__Hungary 

Gerhard    Otto    Goy Germany  Augusto  Ulloa  Rodriquez -Honduras 

Paul    Bang   Jensen Denmark  Eduardo  Lopes  Rodriques — Brazil 

Joaquim    Rufino   Ramos   Jube  Beatriz  Marques  de  Souza_-Brazil 

Junior    Brazil  Manuel   Balbino   Villalaz  -Panama 
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The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
The   College   of   Arts   and    Sciences    offers   undergraduate 
courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of 
Science. 

Undergraduate  courses  are  offered  in  the  following  fields  of  study : 
Art,  Astronomy,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Classical  Languages  and  Lit- 
erature, Economics  and  Business  Administration,  Education  and 
Psychology,  English,  German,  History,  Mathematics,  Music,  Phys- 
ical Education,  Physics,  Political  Science,  Religion  and  Philosophy, 
Romance  Languages,  Sociology,  and  Speech. 

All  courses  are  given  on  the  College  Campus,  Massachusetts  and 
Nebraska  Avenues. 

For  additional  information  address — 

The  Director  of  Admissions.  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
The  American  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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